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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



National Foeest Rbsbetation CoMinasioN, 

Washington, D. C, Decemher 19, 1914. 
SiB: In accordance with the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
Congress approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., 961), I have the honor to 
transmit herewith report of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. 

Inasmuch as there is considerable demand for information as to 
the lands being acquired and the procedure adopted, it is requested 
that in addition to the usual numb^ of copies printed there be printed 
an additional 1,000 copies. 
Very respectfully, 

LlKBLBT M. GaBBISON, 

Secretary of War, President. 
The pBBBmBNT of the Senate. 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMIS- 
SION FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 19U. 



The act of March 1, 1911, which created the National Forest 
Reservation Commission and authorized the acquisition of lands by 
the United States on the watersheds of navigable streams, appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1910, Jl ,000,000, and for each of the fiscal 
years 1911 to 1915, inclusive, $2,000,000. Inasmuch as these moneys 
were appropriated by fiscal years and were not made available until 
expended, the appropriation for the year 1910 never became avail- 
able. Owing to the limited time during which the appropriation for 
the year 1911 was available nearly all of that years appropriation 
reverted to the Treasury. Appropriations for the years 1912 to 1915, 
by amendment to the act, have been made available until expended. 
The ianda approved for purchase by this commission to June 30, 
1914, a^regate 1,104,529 acres. These were approved at an average 
price of $5,03 per acre. The total amount involved in the purchases 
18 $5,560,202.21, exclusive of the costs of examinations and surveys- 
In the fiscal year 1912, 287,698 acres were approved, at an average 
price of $5.65 per acre; in 1913, 425,717 acres, at $4.71 per acre; andm 
1914, 391,114 acres at $4.96 per acre. 

Purchases have been made in 15 localities or purchase areas in the 
States of Greorgia, New Hampshire, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virrinia, and West Virginia. Purchase areas have also 
been designated in Alabama, Maine, and Maryland, but no purchases 
have as yet been approved within these States, 

The following table shows the program which has been undertaken 
and the results accomphahed. Part I, consisting of the first four 
colunms, gives information concerning the areas m which purchases 
are being made. Part II gives the acre^e approved for purchase 
within each State, the average price paid, and the total amount 
involved, with detailed information with respect to each county, 
-watershed, and purchase area. Part III pertains to the lands which 
have been acquired and paid for. The acre^e, the amount paid, and 
the average cost are shown, aa well as the location of the lands by 
States, counties, watersheds, and purchase areas. 
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ITATIOKAL FOBEST BBSEETATION COMMISSION. 9 

^ ^t will be noted from the ^ures in the table that the acre^e ae- 
qtured is small as compared with the acreage approved for purchase. 
This is due to the delay in settlement incident to the survey and title 
examination of the tracts and to the time required to put the titles 
into shape to be acceptable to the United States or to cany through 
condemnation proceedings when such are necessary. 

After lands are approved for purchase every effort is made to com- 
plete the transaction as quickly as possible on account of the hardship 
to the vendor should he hare to wait unnecessarily long for his money. 
With as little delay as possible the Secretary of Agriculture enters 
into a purchase agreement with the vendor and thereafter the survey 
and title examination are made. On June 30, 1914, surveys had been 
fwmpleted for 624,229.53 acres. Surveys were nearin^ completion 
on 145,976 acres more. Title examinations by the field title attorneys 
^ftre in progress on 112,165 acres and had been completed on 368,- 
614.21 acres, of which 190,755.20 had been acquired, 2,780 acres had 
l>een approved by the Department of Justice and were awaiting 
settlement, 60,665 acres were under condemnation. 

The procedure is now so shaped that tracts which are free from 
title defects or nearly so can usually be paid for in from 6 to S months 
aiter approval for purchase. Loiter delav in settlement in almost 
all cases is due to defects or condition of title which in some instances 
can only be overcome by condemnation proceedings. It has been 
urged that the Government should pay interest in cases where settle- 
ment is much delayed. We beUeve it would be highly undesirable to 
do so. To pay interest in such cases would put a premium upon 
defective titles and work out chiefly to the advantage of the owner 
who gives no assistance toward putting his title into good condition 
or hastening the conveyance. 



Of the 1,104,529 acres which have been approved for purchase, 
342,061 acres, or 31 per cent, are virgin timberlands. Tne forest 
consists of a mixed growth of hardwoods with pine and hemlock in 
the Southern Appalachians and hardwoods and spruce in the White 
Mountains. Much of the timber is now salable at stumpage prices 
fully equal to those paid. Cut over and culled lands comprise 535,845 
acres, or 48 per cent. On some of these the merchantable timber 
has been completely removed. On others only the more valuable 
kinds and sizes of frees have been cut, leaving much valuable material. 
The merchantable timber has been reserved for limited periods by 
the vendors on 118,533 acres, or 11 per cent. In all such cases a 
limit of size has been fixed below which trees shall not be cut and 
regulations have been agreed to which will preserve the youi^ timber 
and protect the tract from fire and other damage. The approved 
lands include altogether 18,353 acres, or 2 per cent, of abandoned 
farm land. Some of this land has been abandoned for years and is 
slowly reverting to forest. Most of it is so steep that it never should 
have been cleared, but here and there are small tracts suitable for 
farming or grazing. The only remaining class of land is that which 
is barren or covered by a nonmerchantable growth of timber. This 
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class includes 89,737 acree, or 8 per cent of the total area, and consists 
mainly of mountain tops or high rocky ledges. 

In valuing tracts to determine the prices to be offered for them 
the procednre in all cas3s has been to carefully cruise the timber and 
appraise its value, taking into consideration quantity, quality, dis- 
tance from market, and cost of operation. A separate appraisal is 
made of the land. Improvements have been valued only where 
they were considered to be useful to the Government and mineral 
rights only when it was considered inadvisable to leave them out- 
standing. No value has been placed upon water power or intangible 
elements, such as scenery or prominence of situation. 

In the period duriug which purchases have gone on land prices 
have vaned but little. Cut-over lands of similar condition and 
location were acquired at approximately the same price in 1914 as in 
1912. There appears to be no reason for much variation in this 
class of land except as it may be valuable for grazing, fruit crowing, 
or some other use. I^and that has been seriously damaged by fire 
is to be had at about f 1 per acre less than land which has not been 
burned. 

Neither have stumpage prices varied much for the classes of timber 
which have been acquired. They were shghtly higher in 1913 than 
in 1912, but in 1914 dropped back to about the 1912 level. Moat of 
the large bodies of valuable timber are strongly held and are not to 
be purchased below their real value. 

An objection which was at one time raised to this policy of acanisi- 
tion by the Federal Government was that the Government could not 
acquire laud at reasonable prices; that it would find that the land 
had been picked up in advance by speculators whose interference coulii 
not be eUminated, This difficulty, although encountered to some 
extent at the start, was overcome by adhenng strictly to the policy 
of buying only at reasonable prices and refusing to buy tracts held 
under option for an advance in price. 

RESTKIOTION OP PURCHASES. 

The underhong purpose of the act of March 1, 1911, is the acquisi- 
tion by the Federal Government of sufficient areas of mouutamous 
nonagricultural lands on the watersheds of navigable streams to be 
influential in protecting those watersheds from the bad effects of 
forest fires and the unwise timber cuttii^ and clearing. The purpose 
of the law restricte materially the activities to be carried on. Even 
in the mountainous sections of the country conditions exist which 
limit the areas of land to be acquired. In some localities it is the 
presence of farm land. Again the prevalence of coal and other min- 
erals removes from the possibility of purchase millions of acres of 
mountainous or hilly lands the sunace of which is necessarily held to 
facilitate mining operations. The policy of some of the States to 
acquire and hold for forest purposes their wild mountain lands makes 
it unlikely that the Federal Government wUl ovur be permitted to 
purchase lands in those States, since under the Federal statute no 
purchases may be made until the State in which the land lies haa 
given its consent through legislative action. It is the policy of many 
corporations, companies, and individuals to hoM permanently large 
bodies of mountain land for their timber or other resources. Thesg 
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NATIONAL POBEST BESEBTATION- COMMISSION. IX 

conditions taken collectively are so extensive as to restrict within 
somewhat narrow limite the lands available and desirable for purchase 
by the Federal Government. 

From the beginning of purchases in the Appalachian Moiintaios 
the plan has been followed of rcstrictii^ purchases to localities of 
especial strategic importance. The 21 purchase areas named in the 
tahle on pages 6-8 are based on many years' study by the Geologi- 
cal Survey and the Forest Service and include very important sections 
of the pnncipal watersheds of the Appalachian Region, lliese pur- 
chase areas are shown on the maps which accompany this report. It 
is not intended nor would it be advisable to acquire all the lands within 
these areas. It will be sufficient to acquire tracts of suitable size as 
units of forest administration. These will become demonstration 
. forests and centers of influence for fort-st protection and proper 
utilization. Although comparatiyely small in total area their in- 
fluence will be far reaching and we believe they .will lead to forest con- 
servation over very large areas of land held m private ownership. 

Purchases have been b^un in 15 of the areas. By purchasing in 
a number at the same time it has been possible to make greater head- 
way and to secure better prices than if purchases were limited to one 
or two. In any particular area there are times when little headway 
can be made and other times when it is possible to make great progr* ss. 
Only by having a number of areas can fairly steady progress be made. 
Another great advantage of carryii^ on purchases in a number of 
areas at once is that competition and better prices can be secured. 
The lack of piuxihases in six of the purchase areas is due to the fact 
that until now it has not been possible to obtain lands in the acreage 
wanted and at prices considered reasonable. 

IMPROVEMENT AND USE OF ACQUIRED LANDS. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized by law to ^irotect 
and administer the acquired lands as national forests. Bearing in 
mind that the protection of the mountain watersheds can best be 
accomplished by maintaining a thriving forest upon the land, it will 
be the purpose to keep the timber growing permanently upon all 
portions wnich can not otherwise be utilized without permitting 
erosion or in other ways menacing the flow of the streams. 

The virgin timber which is bemg acquired contains many trees 
that are ovei-mature and becoming defective, the stands partiaUv 
cut over have remaining certain kinds of timber that were not util- 
ized at the time of Imnberine;. These lands, where there is sale for 
the timber at fair prices, wiU he given an improvement cutting which 
will remove this deteriorating material as well as such mature 
growth as can be spared from the forest without impairing its pro- 
tective influence. Where cutting is tn be done the timber wdl be sold 
on the stump to the highest bidder and cut under the rules and regula- 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The full development of the forest wUl require the construction of 
roads, trails, and telephones on the lands owned by the Government, 
to connect with those supplying the general pubhc. Already the 
work of constructing theae improvements has begun. Ninety-two 
miles of roadway, 520 miles of trail, and 25 miles of telephone line 
have been constructed. This work can be still further extended as 
soon as proceeds from timber sales begin to come in, since 10 per 
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cent of the proceeds of such sales is specifically get apart by law for 
road and trail construction. 

Roads, trails, and telephones will greatly facilitate the protection 
of the Government's land from fire. Fire causes such damage in the 
regions where lands are being acquired that the purposes of the Gov- 
ernment for developing a maximum forest can not be carried out 
until fires are entirely controlled. Great progress is being made. 
On the lands purchased or under contract during the fiscal year 
1913 only 3,600 acres were burned over, whereas it was not uncommon 
in past years for 10 to 20 per cent of such areas to burn over a season. 

With the Government lands being developed for intensive timber 
production other forms of use become possible in larger degree. The 
range can be more completely utihzed, the water resources will be 
more readily available to the public, and the general use of the 
mountains will be increased. The pubUc greatly appreciates the 
opportunity to go into the highlands for health, pleasure, and recrea- 
tion. Many of the tracts which are being acquired present very 
attractive scenery and afford delightful places in which to travel or 
rest. Some of the most attractive spots being in remote situations 
have been inaccessible, but the roads and trails which are being built 
will make it easier to reach them. Opportunity for camping is in- 
creased. Those who desire permanent camp sites may obtain them 
on payment of reasonable annual fees. Other special uses which do 
not injure the forest are likewise permitted. Demands for such uses 
have ah'eady started in considerable volume and are being encouraged. 



Since the uses of the acquired lands are beginning to take form it is 
becoming clear that the forests are to serve the region in a number 
of important ways. By definite plan they have" been widely distrib- 
uted over the mountain region. Perhaps their greatest use is in the 
control of forest fires^ Every effort is made to suppress fires on the 
Government lands. All improvements and aU the force employed 
are in part or wholly for this purpose. The Government force m any 
community is also ready to cooperate with the State and local officials 
and other landowners where thev can do so without expense to the 
Government in keeping fire out of entire communities. A great num- 
ber of landowners are now coming to believe in fire protection and 
they welcome the Government's aid in a program that they them- 
selves would not bo able successfully to carry out. 

The forests are also to serve as practical demonstrations of forestry 
or the production of successive crops of timber. The methods of 
forestry are new and demonstrations are necessary in this field as in 
all branches of agriculture. Certam timberland owners are beginning 
already to follow the example of the Government in Umitiug the cut 
eo as to save the young trees and in requiring clean utilization so as 
to leave the stand in good growing condition. 

Government ownership and management of extensive forest areas 
in the eastern mountains will further benefit the region in providing 
encouragement and aid for the mountain people in rightly using the 
resources of the region. The Government s undertaking is such that 
ita representatives must mingle largely with the local people and have 
constant dealings with them. Of some it is buying land, others ara 
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employed in. constructing trails and telephones or as forest guards. 
Still others are becoming timber contractors, buying small quantities 
of timber and cutting it under Government supervision. 

The manner in which the Government forests will be handled will 
call for numerous small timber contractors hving near at hand and 
Working in the timber business all or a portion of the year. Some of 
these may desire to hve on Government land, in which case they will 
be given every opportimity to develop comfortable homes and use 
the available cleared patches for their gardens and crops. The 
forest will thus be made permanent and thriving forest communities 
will be built up. 

Tn considering the advantages of these forests to the local com- 
munities it should be remembered that 25 per cent of the proceeds 
goes back to the counties concerned for school and road purposes and 
that an additional 10 per cent is to be spent on roads and trails 
within the forests under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The aid thus secured must in the future be of la^e assi.'^tance in those 
counties which wiU contain extensive areas of Government land. 

Of the advantages here pointed out some are local, others regional 
or national. But if the results are to be as stated thiere will come to 
tlie Nation the added advantage of a lai^e and important r^on 
turned to its natural use and made permanently productive. This 
should be true of the Appalachian region in so far aa it is chiefly 
adapted to the production of forest. Ihe soil will be held in place on 
the most critical portions of the watersheds, giving navigable streams 
a large measure of protection. So far as the watersheds comprise 
agricultural lands there can be httle or no protection to the streams 
under this program. Soil on fields which are to be farmed perma- 
nently must be kept in place by proper methods of tillage. The 
program here considered covers only the areas that need to be retained 
in permanent forest. 



There remains unexpended from the appropriation for 1914 an 
estimated balance of some Sd5,655, which, with the appropriation of 
$2,000,000 for the fiscal year 1915, is available for additional pur- 
chases. With this amount it will be possible to acquire at least 
300,000 acres, giving a total to be acquired with present appropria- 
tions of some l.'lOOjOOO acres. Had it been possihle to use also the 
$3,000,000, which was appropriated for the fiscal years 1910 and 1911, 
the area acqun-ed woxdd have amounted to about 2,000,000 acres. 

The commission profoundly believes that the practicabiUty and 
wisdom of this poUcy of land purchases by the Federal Government 
has been fully demonstrated. Experience has proved that it is 
entirely practicable for the Government to acquire lands of the char- 
acter desired at the headwaters of the navigable rivers and that they 
may be obtained at reasonable prices and in areas of sufficient size 
for successful admimstration as national forests. By the employ- 
ment of condemnation where titles are defective a safe title may be 
vested in the United States. 

The vnsdom of the Government's acquiring and permanently hold- 
ing for forest purposes extensive bodies of lajid at the headwaters of 
the great rivers is becoming more and more clear. Far-reaching 
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good will result in safeguarding the streams from erratic flow and in 
protecting the watersheds from destructive erosion to which tioy 
are subject when unwisely cleared. A basis will be afforded for por- 
manent industries in rerions which otherwise are in danger of ceasing 
to be productive and m becoming a menace to the navigable rivers 
and to the communities situated upon them. 

The appropriations which were made have been sufficient to start 
the work and make very substantial progress. Through the care 
exorcised in making purchases the lands acquired are so well situated 
for administration and use that even should appropriations cease 
considerable good would be accomplished. But the program should 
not cease at this point. It should go further. However, the com- 
mission does not look upon the program as being indefinite as to 
appropriations, but rather as requirmg appropriations through a 
number of years. In a report to Cengress December 11, 1907, the 
Secretary of Agriculture expressed the opinion that by the ownerehip 
of 5,000,000 acres in the southern Appalachians and 600,000 acres in 
the White Mountains the Government could lead the way to the right 
management and use of the southern Appalachian and White Moun- 
tain regions. The commission, after an experience of more than three 
years in making purchases, regards that view as being entirely sound. 
We do not now beheve it willbe necessary to acquire lai^er areas to 
accomplish the purposes of the act in the southern Appalachian and 
White Mountains. In the view of the commission the acquisition of 
these areas should be considered as the present working program. 

Although to this time purchases have been limited to the soutbera 
Appalachians and White Mountains, experience indicates the advis- 
ability of undertaking purchases before long in the. Ozark Mountains 
in Arkansas, and possibly in certain other mountainous sectioM- 
Such purchases, however, would be on a small scale as compared with 
those m the Appalachian region. 

HOW THE PROORAH SHOULD BE WORKED OUT. 

It is the judgment of this commission that the work can btst be 
done imder appropriations covering periods of fire years each, w* 
appropriations Decoming available annually and remaining ai'ailable 
until expended, as is now the case. Experience has ^own that it i8 
entirely impracticable to attempt to do this work under ^PP'^P'!^ 
tioDs which expire with the fiscal year. That plan was fuDy tned 
and it had to be ciian^ed through an amendment to the act. I*^ 
likewise of the utmost importance that appropriations be continued 
through periods of not less than five years. Regularity of *PP^ 
priations, which in this work is of the utmost importance, can best be 
secured in that way. When this work was b^un its requirementa 
were such that well-trained men were not a\-ailable. A ''*"'*,*} 
timber cruisers, title examiners, and sur\-eyors had to be assejnblw 
and trained as experts, a task which required some two years. " 
would be most unfortunate lo have to disband this force in ""^ 



funds were not appropriated for any given year. If purchases were 
suspended during any year it woula also require much t""** ."?, 
expense to get imder way again the negotiations that would w 
broken off. .\tany of the cruises and examinations which **'" 
have been made and which would not have resulted in purchases 
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vould hare to be made over ^aiu. From ever^ point of riew it is 
lii^ily desirable that appropriations continue without interruption. 

It IS to be emphasized tlmt the Congress established this project 
upon the basis of an appropriation of S11,000,000. Instead of 
hastening into purchases m order to utilize an annual appropriation, 
which would hare been unbusinesslike and resulted in loss to the 
Government, the commission adopted the more conservative policy 
of making purchases only after full information had been secured in 
regard to each tract and reasonable prices had been obtained. By so 
doing it established the work upon a sound basis, but $3,O00,0C0 of 
the money which had been appropriated reverted to tiie Treaauir. 
This $3,000,000 will have to be reappropriated, if the work is to be 
carried as far as the Congress intended under the first appropriation. 

In the judgment of the members of the commission the work should 
be carried forward in a steady, systematic way until the program 
is completed. Since the existing appropriations cease with tae Bscal 
year 1915, it is accordingly recommended that action be taken by the 
Congress during the present session to extend the appropriations at 
the current rate of $2,000,000 per year until and includi^ the fiscal 
year 1920. 

EXPENDIXUEBS . 

The following statement shows in detail the expendjttures incurred 

in carrying on operations under the Weeks law during the fkcal year 

ended June 30, 1914: 

Appiopriatioii: " National Forest Reservation CommiHrion " $25,000.00 

Expenditures for fiscal year ended June 30, 1S14: 

Salaries (150.00 

Equipment 60. 00 

Furniture 270.40 

Freight, express, and drayage .77 

Total 481. IT 

Unexpended bAl&nce, Aug. 31, 1014 24,518.83 

Outstanding Oabilitiee, Aug. 31,1914 

Balance to revert to Treasury 24, 518. 83 

Jlppropriatton: "Acquisition of land for protection of watersheds of 

navigable streams ■' 2,000,000.00 

Unexpended balance from fisc^ year 1913, av^Iable July 1, 1913 (see 
Beport of the National Forest iKaervation Commission, for the fiscal 
yearl913. Senate Doc. No. 307, 63d Cong., 2d seas.) 3,002,563.26 

Itepaymente to the credit of the appropriation during the fiscal year 

l5l4 118.63 

Total available for fiscal year iei4 5,002,681.89 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1914 839, 653. 59 

Unexpended balance available for further disbursement, July 1, 1914, , 4, 163, 028. 30 

Against the unexpended balance of July 1, 1914, there 
were existing liabilities in the form of executed con- 
tractfl for the purchase of lands amounting to $3, 321, 100. 43 

Idtnds which had been approved for purchase but for 
which the contracU for purchase had not been executed 
June 30, 1914, amounted approximately to > 746, 271. 88 

Total outstanding encumbrances 4, 067, 372. 31 

Availablebalanceforencumbrancesin fiscal year banning July 1, 1914 95,655.9V 

i,.,„ii,^,uuyii. 
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AnalyriioftxpendituraiivriTigfigeal year 1914. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



National Forest Rs^eevation Commission, 

Washirigton, T). C, Decernber 8, 1915. 
Sir: In accordance with the provisions of section 5 of th&act of 
Congress approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., 961), I have the honor 
to transmit herewith report of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915. 

Inasmuch aa there is considerable demand for information as to 
the lands being acquired and the procedure adopted, it is requested 
that in addition to the usual number of copies printed there be 
printed an additional 1,000 copies. 
Very respectfully, 

LiNDLET M. Garrison, 

Secretary of War, Present. 
The Speaker op the House or Repbesbntativbs. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION 
FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 80, 1916. 



The act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., 961) created the National For- 
est Reservation Commiasion and authorized the acquisition by the 
United States of lauds which are important in protecting the navi- 
gable streams. It also 'appropriated for the examination, survey, and 
acquisition of such lands the sum of Sl.OOO.OOO for the fiscal year 
1910 and $2,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1911 to 1915, inclu- 
sive. These appropriations at the start were made available only 
during the fiscal years for which they were made. Consequently the 
appropriation nominally made for 1910 never actually became avail- 
able. That for the year 1911 was available for too short a period 
to be economically utiUzed, and all of it but $17,320,76 reverted to 
the Treasury. Appropriations for the years 1912 to 1915, by amend- 
ment to the act, were made available until expended. The net sum 
with which the commission has worked, therefore, is $8,017,320.76. 

The lands approved for purchase by this commission to June 30, 
1915, t^regate 1,317,551 ' acres, the averse price of which is $5.22' 
per acre. The approvals involve a total of $6,885,901.30,' exclu- 
sive of the cost of examination and surveys. In the fiscal year 1912 
226,185' acres were approved, at an average price of $5.93 per acre; 
in 1913, 417,521 = acres, at $4.75 per acre; m 1914, 390,945' acres, at 
i4.96 per acre; and in 1915, 282,900 acres at $5.72 per acre. 

The cost of appraisals, surveys, and title examinations to June 30, 
1915, has amounted to $743,112.60, or 56 cents per acre for the lands 
approved for purchase. This figure is not final, as considerable 
work had been done on tracts which had not yet been approved 
for purchase, and further work remained to be done on some of the 
tracts which had been approved. 

There remained unexpended at the close of the year an estimated 
balance of $521,999.70, which balance will vary as the survey of the 
remaining unaurveyed tracts shows the acreage to be greater or less 
than the acreage at which they were approved for purchase. 

Purchases have been made m 16 locahties or purchase areas in the 
States of Georgia, New Hampshire, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Vii^inia. Purchase areas have also 
been designated in Alabama, Maine, and Maryland, but no purchases 
have as yet been approved within these States. 

The accompanymg table shows the program of purchases which 
has been undertaken and the results accomplished. Part I, consist- 
ing of the first four columns, gives information concerning the areas 
in which purchases are being made. Part II gives the acreage 
approved for purchase within each State, the averse price paid, and 
the total amount involved, with detailed information with respect 
to each county, watershed, and purchase area. Part III pertains to 
the lands which have been acqinred and paid for. The acreage, the 
amount paid, and the average cost are shown, as well as the loca- 
tion of the lands by States, counties, watersheds, and purchase areas. 

' 'Hi* Sgnraa are subtect to nivlaioii. Tbe aurreya vtikh an made Met approial lor purdtaw n>ult 
" *™* ™'i»U"i In MHag*. averse price, and total liBblltty. 

■ TtiH* lotali differ Iiom Umm stated In tha report lot 1»H on accoonl dC tha dlioluatlcin oC certain bacta 
■■■lai WK» apioared t« ponliBH bu t not acquired. 
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8 BEPOBT OF NATIONAL FOREST KESEBVATIOIT OOUiaSSION, 1915. 

The lands approved for purchase compriae about 20 per cent of 
the purchase areas. In former reports it has been stated that it 
will be unnecessary and inadvisable to acquire all the lands within 
these areas. Probably two or three times •the present approved 
acreage will be the maximum that the Government can or should 
acquire for the purposes of the act in these particular localities. On 
a subsequent page is a brief description of the lands acquired in 
each of the purchase areas. 

Of the acreage approved for purchase 348,275, or 26 per cent, had 
been paid for before June 30 and the titles vested in the United 
States. This was an increase of 157,520 acres during the year. 

After lands are approved for purchase every em>rt is made to 
complete the transaction as quickly as possible on accoimt of the 
hardship to the vendor should he nave to wait unneoeasarily lone 
for his money. With as little delay as possible the Secretary of 
Agriculture enters into a purchase agreement with the vendor, and 
thereafter the survey and title examinations are made. On June 
30, 1915, surveys had been completed on 1,030,466.59 acres and 
were nearing completion on 116,779 acres. Progress had been made 
on many of the remaining tracts. Title examinations by the field 
title attorneys had been completed on 770,692 acres, of which 348,275 
acres had been acquired. Condemnation proceedings were pending 
on 196,629 acres. 

Although every effort is made to facilitate the purchases, there 
are many cases where settlement is necessarily much delayed on 
account of the title complications which are met. The 348,275 
acres which have been acquired involve 151 ' tracts, and the aver- 
aee time which elapsed between the date of approval and the dat* 
of settlement was 17i months. Some tracts were acquired within 
three months while certain other oases have continued over two or 
three years. In 43 cases condemnation was necessary. Long delay 
in settlement is due in all cases to defects or conditions of title which 
in many cases can be overcome only by condemnation proceedings. 



Of the 1,317,551 acres which have been approved for purchase, 
371,818 acres, or 28 per cent, are virgin timberlands. The forest con- 
sists of a mixed growth of hardwoiMs with pine and hemlock in the 
Southern Appalachians and hardwoods and spruce in the White 
Mountains. Much of this lumber is now salable at stumpage prices 
equal to or above those paid. Culled and cut-over lands comprise 
679,244 acres, or 51 per cent. On many of these only the more val- 
uable kinds and sizes of trees have been cut, leaving much valuable 
material which is now marketable. The merchantable timber has 
been reserved for specified periods by the vendors on 137,000 acrea, 
or II per cent. In all such cases a limit of size has been fixed below 
which trees shall not be cut and regulations have been agreed upon 
which are aimed to preserve the young timber and protect the tract 
from fire and other damage. The approved lands include altogether 
19,132 acres, or 2 per cent, of abandoned farm land. Some of this 

1 137 vhole and 14 parts ot tiaots. 
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land has been abaildoned for years and is slowly reverting to fotest. 
Uost of it is BO steep that it has eroded seriouslji^ showing that it never 
should have been cleared. Only here and there are small tracts 
suitable for fanning or grazing. The remaining class of laud is that 
which is barren or covered by a nonmerchantable growtJi of timber. 
This class includes 110,357 acres, or 8 per cent of the total area, and 
conaiats mainly of high mountain tops or rock ledges. 

In valuing tracts to determine the prices to be offered for them 
the procedure in all cases has been to cruise the timber and appraise 
its value, taking into consideration quantity, quality, distance from 
market, and cost of operation. A separate appraisal is made of the 
land which is classified and valued in accordance with its situation 
and productivCTiess. Some of the most favorably situated and pro- 
ductive lands justify a value of from $4 to $6 per acre, but the bulk 
of mountain slope land is valued at from $2 to S3 per acre. Barren 
land or that covered by a nonmerchantable growth of timber is ap- 
praised at a nominal value, usually 25 cents to $1 per acre. Im- 
provements are valued only where tney will have a value to the Gov- 
ernment and mineral rights only where they appear to be valuable 
and where it is considered inadvisable to leave them outstanding. 
No value is placed upon water-power or intangible elements such as 
scenery or prominence of situations although the portions, containing 
water powers have been excluded in the purchase of certain tracts. 

There is but Uttle variation from year to year in the price of cut- 
over lands such as are being acquired, and there appears to be no 
reason for much variation in this class of land except as it may be 
found to be valuable for grazing, fruit growing, or some use otherthan 
timber production. Land that has been seriously damaged by fire is 
purchasable at about $1 per acre less than the same land unbumed. 

Neither have stumpage prices varied greatly for the classes of 
timber which have been acquired. They were "higher in 1913 than 
in 1912, but in 1914 dropped back to about the 1912 level, where 
they have remained. Few private sales of tunberlands have oc- 
curred in the r^on of the Government's purchases within the past 
two years, but many tracts are available for purchase and at reason- 
able prices. 

RESTRICTION OF PURCHASES. 

The underlying purpose of the act of March 1, 1911, is to improve 
the flowage conditions of the navigable streams through the acquisi- 
tion by the Federal Government of sufficient areas of mountainous 
non^ricultural lands to be influential in protecting the watersheds 
from the ill effects of forest fires and unwise timber cutting and clear- 
ing. The purpose of the law restricts materially the activities to bo 
carried on. Even in the more moimtainous sections conditions exist 
which sharply limit the areas to be acauired. In some loc^ties it 
is the presence of farm land. Again tne presence of coal or other 
minerals makes necessary the holcEng of the surface by the operators 
to facUitate mining operations. The policy of certain of the States 
in acquiring and folding for forest purposes their wild mountain 
lands makes it unUkely that the Federal Government will ever find 
it desirable to acquire such lands in those States. In a somewhat* 
similar way it is the pohcy of many corporations, companies, and 
individuals to hold and properly mantle lai^e bodies of mountain 
17954°— H. Doc. 130, 64-1 2 
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timberland. The conditions above stated taken collectively are 
so extensive as to restrict within somewhat narrow limits the lands 
available and desirable for purchase by the Federal Government. 

From the beginning purchases have been restricted to locaUties of 
especial strategic importance in the protection of the navigable 
rivers. The 21 purchase areas listed in the foregoing table have neen 
designated after much painstaking investigation. R-actically the 
entire region is covered by the topc^aphic maps of the Geolofflcal 
Survey. Many parts have been studied by the Bureau of Soils. The 
Forest Service mvestigations have covered not only the portions 
included in the purchase areas, but the entire region. And £naUy 
the Geological Survey under the provisions of section 6 of the act of 
March 1, 1911, has examined each of the several purchase areas and 
reported to the Secretary of Agriculture that the control of the moun- 
tain lands within it may be expected to promote or protect the navi- 
gabihty of the stream or streams on which the area is situated. 

The lands which are being acquired within these areas will become 
demonstration forests and centers of influence for forest protection, 
production, and utilization. Their influence in these directions is 
already b^uming. Although small in area as compared with the 
region in which tney are situated their influence will oe far-reaching 
in leadiog private owners to protect their timberlands from fir© and 
to practice forestry. 

Purchases have begun in 16 of the aieas. By purchasing in a 
number at the same time it has been possible to make greater head- 
way and to secure better prices than if purchases were limited to one 
or two. In any particular area there are times when Uttle headway 
can be made and other times when it is possible to make great prog- 
ress. Only by working in a number of areas can fairly steady prog- 
ress be made. Another great advantage of conducting purchases in 
a number of areas at once is that competition and reasonable prices 
can be secured. That purchases have not yet begun in five of the 
purchase areas is because it has not been possible to obtain lauds in 
the acret^e desired and at prices considered satisfactory. 

LANDS WHICH ABE BEING ACQUIRED. 

It has constantly been the aim of the commission to keep the 
lands which are being acquired as well blocked up as possible. In 
this region the average mountain forest has beeen generally regarded 
in the past as wild land and has been exposed to frequent fires and 
to many forms of trespass. Scattered lands not only could not be 
administered economically; they could scarcely be administered at 
all. Since each of the areas in which lands are being acquired has 
its own reasons for being desirable from the Government's point of 
view a brief description of each of the areas follows: 

White Mountains. — ^Thia area, which lies almost wholly in New 
Hampshire, embraces all the principal mountain peaks of the White 
Mountains proper, including Moimt Washington, and contains 698,086 
acres, of which the Government has acquired or contracted to acquire 
256,467 acres. From the viewpoint of protection the purchase area 
covers the most important sections of the watersheds of the Con- 
necticut, Androscoggin, Saco. and Merrimac Kivers. However, there 
are other considerable areas farther north at the extreme headwaters 
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of the Connecticut Hiver which should eventually be acquired. 
The entire area is very mountainous, with elevations thatrangefrom 
1,000 to more than 6,000 feet and slopes that are long and steep. The 
forest on the lower slopes and flats is spruce mixed with beech, birch, 
and maple, while on the upper and steeper slopes the forest is almost 
wholly of spruce and balsam. Much of the viigin spruce forest has 
been removed by cutting, but a considerable quantity of spruce 
remains in some localities, and much of the mature hardwood timber. 
The larger bodies of remaining spruce are mostly held by largo 
lumber or paper companies, so that land generally is not available for 
purchase until the more accessible and valuable timber is removed. 
The cutting of this forest results in such a heavy accumulation of 
slash of inflammable character that fire usually follows logging where 
any considerable area is cut over. This accumulation of slash is the 
greatest handicap with which the national forest administration has 
to contend in its work of fire protection, and it is the intention by 
proper brush disposal to prevent the accumulation of such quantities 
of inflammable debris in the future. The soil which produces this 
forest contains a large proportion of vegetable matter. On the 
steeper slopes the soil is almost entirely of vegetable origin, having 
come from the decayed wood and leaves. Such soils are subject to 
extreme injmy by 'me, so that in many cases the repeated fires have 
practically consumed the soil, leaving bare rocks where once a good 
stand of forest trees obtained. 

The Government's purchases consist mostly of lands which have 
been cut over but which support a stand of second-growth timber. 
In a few places fires have done such damage that no valuable timber 
remains. Here and there considerable bodies of firstr-class and very 
valuable viigin timber have been acquired, and in the administration 
of these lands well-directed cuttings are desirable to utilize the matiu-o 
timber and improve the forest. This area is used more than any 
other in which lands are beilig acquired for re^creational purposes, and 
leasing of small areas within the forest to individuals for hunting 
camps, smnmer cottages, hotels, etc., promises to open up and develop 
the lands for a still larger use by the pubhc. The State of New 
Hampshire maintains a system of excellent highways penetrating the 
mountains, and many resort hotels are situated here. The moim- 
tains for years have also been used extensively by trampers, wliich 
use has been greatly furthered by certain organizations which have 
constructed and mamtained paths which make nearly aU the prmcipal 
mountain peaks and points of interest accessible. The area is fre- 
quented not only by people from New England and New York but 
by many from points as far distant as Washington, Cincinnati, and 
Cuicago. 

Massanutten. — The Massanutten Mountain divides the Shenandoah 
Valley for a distance of some 60 nules south from Front Royal, Va., 
and ttie pm-chase area practically coincides with the mountain. It 
contains 152,946 acres, of which 53,689 acres have been acquired or 
are under purchase agreement. Its waters are all tributary to the 
Potomac through the Shenandoah. Much iron has been taken out 
of the Massanutten Mountains in the past, as is shown by the remains 
of several abandoned furnaces. In the northern portion of the area 
is an agricultural valley of considerable size in which no purchases 
should be made. Largely cut over and greatly injured by fire the 
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forest is prevailinely of oak, the oririnal stand beii^ only of medium 
quality because of the thinness of the sandy or shwy soil. Because 
of the fire damage many years will be required to bring back a forest 
of large productiveness. The second-crowth forests are Tahiable 
for slack cooperage stock to supply the lime and fniit industriee 
which abound in the region. The Massanutten area is the most 
accessible to Washington City of any of the purchase areas and in 
time should bo used largely for recreational purposes by the people 
of the capital as well as by citizens of Vij^ima and Maryland. The 
mountain lands should practically all be acquired by the Govern- 
ment. 

Potomac. — This area is situated about 120 miles west of Washing- 
ton on the watersheds of tributaries of the Potomac River and con- 
tains 140,234 ^icres. The lands approved for purchase amount to 
76,431 acres. As its central topoeraphic feature the Potomac area 
includes Great North Mountain, which forms the boundary between 
Vii^;inia and West Viipnia and which is flanked on both sides by 
parallel ridges. These ridges are broken by streams which flow 
through deep gorges and drain small ^ricultural valleys, some of 
which, wlule rollmg and somewhat stony, have productive lime- 
stone soil. The mountains are almost wholly npnagricultural and 
as a rule are steep and very rocky with many ledges and low' cliffs. 
The soil of the mountain ranges is shallow, sandy or shaly, suitable 
only for forest and having but medium productive capacity for that. 
The approved lands are quite well solidified in portions of the area, 
bub there are many opemngs and gaps which it is desirable to fill. 
The forest of oak and chestnut has largely been culled or cut over, 
and has been very seriously damaged oy fire, as also has the soil. 
The area Ues on the west side of the well-known Shenandoah Valley, 
which has a dense population and which is well supplied with railroads 
and highways. Informer times these lands were much used for iron 
production. No less tj^an six abandoned furnaces are within the 
area. Important and much frequented mineral sprii^ are located 
within this area, some of the most important being Capon Sprint, 
Alum Springs, and Orkney Springs. In the future the forest shoifld 
be valuable not only for protection to the watershed of the Potomac 
River and for the production of valuable products, but should be of 
high value for recreational vae, especially by the people of Virginia, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia, from which it is easify ac- 
cessible. Moat of the remaining lands, except the agricultural 
valleys, should be acquired by the Government. 

Monongahela. — This area, which lies on the extreme headwater 
basins of the Monongahela River in the great timber region of the 
State of West Virginia, contains 682,316 acres, of which 52,610 acres 
have been approved for purchase. To a large extent the most 
valuable tunber has been removed, and that which remains is hdd 
by lumber companies and is not generaUy available to the Govern- 
ment at present. Lying as it does within the Allegheny Mountains, 
the area is characterized by broad, roUine plateaux, deeply trenched 
by vaUeys. The sod on both ridges and slopes is well adapted to 
timber production, and once supported a heavy growth of valuable 
timber. While farming and grazing have been carried on for upwards 
of 100 years the land which can be used for these purposes is limited 
and confined largely to the limestone valleys. Lumber operations 
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have in most cases been followed bv severe fires, which have greatly 
<iamaged the remaining forest and. soil, and on some of the lant^ 
protection through many years will he required to produce another 
stand of timber. The presence of many tnills and wood-using plants 
together with favorable freight rates to the chief markets, gives 
timber of all classes an excellent value. The forest will be of especial 
value in its protective influence on the Monongahela River, and the 
purchases ttat have been made should be considered as only a start 
on this importMit area. 

Shenandoah. — ^In this area is included 378,931 acres, situated upon 
the watersheds of the Shenandoah and James Rivers. There is imder 
purchase contract 123,537 acres. The approved lands consist of an 
almost solid body, 25 miles long and from 5 to 10 miles wide, lying on 
Shenandoali Mountain, which forms the boundary line "between 
Vii^inia and West Vii^inia. The crests of the main ridges are in 
places broad and flat and covered with a deep black loam soil. The 
slopes are mostly rough, steep, and often strewn with rock bars and 
dins, while the soil is tlun, dry, and sand^, with scant humus, due to 
many forest fires. Between the mountam spurs are narrow valleys, 
which are seldom suitable for farming on account of the surface 
stone. The forest of oak and chestnut, while never extensively 
lumbered, has been thinned to an open inferior stand by repeated 
fires, while the destruction of fine stands of pine timber by insects has 
much reduced the quality of the forest. A large amount of merchant- 
able timber remains, however, especially on the western side of the 
mountain and on the northerly slopes and in protected coves. Several 
important highways cross the purchase area and make it accessible 
from Vii^inia and West Virginia, but railroad facilities are lacking, 
except those which serve the Shenandoah Valley toward the east. 
On the flat-topped ridges and along the valleys of the streams whore 
the timber has been removed good sods are to be found which afEord 
fine pasturage for numerous herds of cattle. Bear, wild turkey, 
pheasant, and other game abound, and excellent trout and bass fishing 
18 to be had in several streams which rise on tliis area. Since many of 
the mountain slopes are but thinly covered with timber, the streams 
are very subject to freshets which overflow the narrow valleys and 
would do great damage were the vaUeys of agricultural importance. 
Purchases should go on in this area until a body of land of size for 
economical administration is obtained. At least 200,000 acres 
should be acquired. 

Natural Bridge. — ^There has been approved for purchase 79,268 
acres out of a total of 262,064 acres. The area is named for the well- 
known Natural Bridge of Virginia, which is situated only 2 nulos 
west of the western boundary. Both slopes of the Bine Ridge are 
included with elevations ranging from 650 feet to 4,200 foet. The 
James River penetrates the area near its middle. Purchases are 
quite compact in the southom portion of the area but have not been 
sohdified north of the river. The lower ridges wliich skirt the main 
Blue Ridge are steep and rough with many rock bars and cliffs and 
shallow, sandy, or shaly sod. On tho higher mountain slopes the 
forest in many places has been of excellent quality and certain bodies 
of very good tunber, chiefly of chestnut, remain. The presence of 
pulp niilfe, tannic acid extract plants, and the need for railroad ties 
wia telephone poles in this region afford an excellent market for 
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products which this forest produces. It promises to be a very pro- 
ductive area in the future when the forest shall have been brought 
into better condition. The area contains the Peaks of Otter which 
have long been visited on account of the superb view over the sui^ 
rounding country to be obtained from them. In the northern part 
of the area are watersheds from which the cities of Lynchburg and 
Buena Vista obtain their water supply, while Bedford City obtains 
its water supply from the southern part. The city of Staunton also 
has plans for obtaining water withm the area. Great importance 
attaches to the area because of its protection to two important navi- 
gable riversj its value for municipal water supply, and its convenience 
as a recreation eround. 

White Top.— -Within this area is included 319,625 acres in southern 
Virginia Imd northeastern Tennessee and situated on the watersheds 
of the Tennessee and Kanawha Rivers. The approvals for purchase 
amount to 83,439 acres which are situated in a continuoiB body on 
two parallel ridges which extend northeast and southwest through the 
area. At certam points these ridges are separated by fertile agricul- 
tural valleys wliich can not at any tune be considered for acquisition by 
the Government. The mountain slopes are rocW and generally steep. 
The soils are prevailingly fertile, though covered generally witn stone 
and with many ledges and rock outcrops. Very commonly the sum- 
mits of the rioges are romided and there are frequent grass covered 
"balds." The purchases block up quite completely m the south- 
western end of the area, but it is extremely desirable that more 
lands be acquired to the east of those which have been approved, in 
order to properly fill out the area as an adjainistrative imit. The 
original forest consisted of oak, chestnut, and poplar, with large 
mixture of white pine of very excellent quality- The bulk of thia 
timber has been cut. What remains is mostly low-^ade old timber 
for which there is now a market and which should be cut in order to 
make way for the young stand. One railroad crosses and another 
skirts a portion of the acquired lands. There is need of wdl-^raded 
wa^on roads in order to market the products and to serve the commu- 
nities within and adjacent to the purchase area. Such roads would 
facilitate the protection of the forest which in time should become 
highly valuable to the Government on account of the productiveness 
of the soil. 

JJnaka. — ^The Unaka area includes 473,633 acres situated on the 
waters of the French Broad, Nolachucky, Toe, Cane, Watauga, Doe, 
and Elk Rivers, all tributaries of the Tennessee River. It lies along 
the State line between the States of Tennessee and North Carolina 
and embraces the rough mountains and high mountain valleys. A 
small b^inning has been made in the purchases in this area, the 
approved acreage amounting to only 19,756 acres. The forest which 
originally was of excellent character, containing much valuable oak, 
chestnut, hemlock, white pine, and poplar, has heen largely removed 
and the young timber and soil have been considerably damaged by 
fire. The region is in great need of fire protection, and owing to the 
fact that the timber area hes on the ridges with more or less agri- 
cultural land lying between, this problem is one of considerable 
magnitude. The eCEorts of the Government in fire protection have 
already been of value. Where fires have been kept out a very 
abimdant reproduction of such veJuable trees as white pine, poplar, 
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chestnut, and oak quickly appear. Owing to the cutting which has 
gone on, uim^ of the acquired tracts contain only low-CTade timber 
products. These, however, owing to the excellent k)cal market 
conditions find ready sale. The region is well supplied with rail- 
roads and secondary wagon roads. It is, however, in need of further 
road development and, most of aJJ, trails to make accessible the 
remote districts for fire protection and administration. Although 
there are a few valleys of good agricultural land, this area, for the 
most part, is typically forest land needing protection from erosion 
and too rapid drainage. There are a few rounded mountain tops 
which will make good grazing areas if cleared and put into grass. 
Ultimately the purchases by the Government shoiild cover at least 
three-quarters of the lands on this area. 

Smohf Mountains. — ^This area contains the principal part of the 
Smoky Moimtains, which is the largest and most elevated mountain 
range of the Eastern States. Inauded in the jiurchaee area are 
692,902 acres, of which only 41,265 acres have been approved for 
purchase. The lands form part of the watershed of the Tennessee 
Kiver. Timber stands in this region were very heavy and only 
within the past 20 years has cutting gone on extensively in the 
higher moimtains. A great deal of the virgin timber remains, which 
fact accounts for the slow progress which purchases have made 
in the area. Eventually the Government should own the bulk of 
the lands, as the agricultural possibdities are limited to small coves 
and valleys, the aggregate of which is not large. The lands are held 
in large tracts, many of which are being lumbered at present. Unless 
they can be bought subject to a reservation of the timber they can 
not be acquired until lumbering operations are nearing an end. 
Besides their value for watershed protection and timber production 
these lands have value for grazing. On the summit of the Smoky 
Mountains are numerous large grass-covered balds which afford first- 
class grazing. These are already quite fully utihzed. Considerable 
use has been made of the area for resort purposes and this use prom- 
ises to grow. The area contains several loming railroads which 
extend back into the mountain coves, but is wholly lacking in good 
roads. It also needs a system of trails and telephones to facihtate 
fire protection. These needs probably can not be met until the 
Government largely increases its holdii^. 

Boone. — Protection to important headwater tributaries of the 
Catawba River is the fimdamental reason for this area, which con- 
tains 231,648 acres. Merely a beginning has been made in purchases 
by the approval of one tract of 36,386 acres. Included within the 
area is a large section of the steep, broken coimtry, which constitutes 
the southern slope of the Blue Kidge and many noted topographic 
features^ among them Grandfather, Hawksbill, and Table Eock 
Mountains and the Linville River, with its scenic falls and gorge. 
The land is well adapted to timber growth but to no other purpose, 
the soil being too rocky and steep for agricultural iises. Heavy 
stands of oak, poplar, hemlock, ana white pine were produced origi- 
nally, but the tract has mostly been cut over and is being acquired 
subject to timber contracts, which will remove the remaming mer- 
chantable stands. The looality is one of high hazard as to fire and 
erosion. Very serious damage has already taken place at certain 
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points, but with protection the land will reproduce to another stand of 
timber of the same character as the vii^in stand. A great work can 
be done here by suppressing forest fires and by building up public 
sentiment against them. It 13 highly desirable that the Government's 
purchases Iw extended to cover practically the whole of the area. 
Transportation facilities are already good, as a railroad extends into 
the heart of the Grovemment's purchases, while a well-graded highway 
extends up the Blue Ridge where it connects with the scenic Yonah- 
lossee Pike, which skirts the northern boundary of the purchased 
lands between Blowing Rock and Linville. This region is alreadv 
well advanced as a summer resort region, but is destined to mucn 
higher development than at present because of its unsurpassed 
natural beauties and its accessibility to residents of the Southeastern 
States, 

Mount Mitchell. — ^This aiea indudes 231,013 acres, of which there 
has been approved for purchase 75,333 acb^es. The watersheds 
drained are those of tributaries of the Catawba and Tennessee Rivers, 
The area is notable in including as its central topographic feature 
Mount Mitchell, which is the highest peak in the Kastem States. It 
is a region which is largely used for recreational purposes. The 
assembfy grounds of several religious organizations are located within 
or adjoining this area. Protection of this area and adjacent lands is 
of more than ordinary importance, since here are located the water- 
sheds from which Asheville and five other towns derive their water 
supply. The lands which have been assembled are located in two 
bodies; one, covering the lower slope of the Black Mountains of 
which Mount Mitchell is the dc)minant peak, and extending across 
the valley of South Toe River and including much of the southern 
slope of the Blue Ridge; the other, covering the western slope of 
Craggy Mountains, which parallels the Black Mountains oh the west. 
Between these bodies of land lies the protected water supply water- 
sheds of the city of Asheville, covering 17,000 acres, as well as a 
nujnber of important tracts which should be acquired by the Govern- 
ment. The State of North Carolina has made an appropriation and 
established a commission to acquire the sununit of Mount Mitchell, 
When accomplished, the State's noldings will probably adjoin and in 
time may be completely surrounded by the holdings of the Govern- 
ment. The region is of interest for its valuable timber and mineral 
resources as well as its scenery. The Black Moxmtains contain one 
of the largest and most valuable bodies of spruce timber in the 
Southern Appalachians, and this is now being operated. 

So important is fire protection in this general region that an 
arrangement is being worked out whereby several of the larger 
private owners and the State will join with the Government in 
attempting to control fires. On account of the large amount of 
spruce and the higH mountain slopes, which are susceptible to great 
cfamage by fire, it is of the utmost importance that the region be 
kept from burmng after lumbering is done. A lai^e amount of 
vii^in timber remains in this area, and the lands which have been 
acquired by the United States contain a great deal of timber of 
rather a high value. This area is penetrated by what is known 
as the central highway, a highway which is nearly completed from 
the coast to the western portion of North Carolina. There are 
other roads, but a further development of roads is one of the greatest 
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needs of this section. Additional trails are also required for pro- 
tection purposes. The rainfall is extremely heavy and erosion is 
exceseire on the mountain slopes wherever the forest cover and the 
humus are removed. The soils are prevailingly deep loams with 
excellent productive capacity. In this region many species of 
v^etation find their optimum growth conditions. In many places 
the slopes are quite free from stone, but are so steep that it is hazard- 
ous to remove the forest and attempt cultivation. The Govern- 
ment should in time acquire ail of the Mount Mitchell area except 
the lands owned by the State and by the cities, the private lands 
that are fully protected from fire and held peimauently in forest, 
and the few apicultural valleys. 

Pisgah. — ^Tne Pi^ah area, which comprises 376,760 acres, protects 
the headwaters of tributaries of the Tennessee River. The lands 
which have been assembled by the Government occupy the southeast- 
em slopes and foothills of the Pisgah Eange, forming a very compact 
body of 86,700 acres. A large part of this tract is acquired subject 
to a contract by which the lu^er timber is to be removed but which 
will leave standing and protect from fire the trees under 14 or 16 
inches in diameter. The area is well covered by a network of roads 
and trails and is penetrated by an automobile road, which crosses the 
main ridge and descends to the noted Pink Beds in the heart of the 
purchased tract. There is great need for the extension of this road 
through the Government's noldings. There are some small areas 
which were once cleared and used for farming purposes but which 
have reverted to timber. On account of the previous timber cutting, 
which was done under the direction of a skilled forester, there are to 
be found excellent stands of young timber which have bright promise 
for the future. The soils are of good quaUty and the slopes, which 
ue often steep, are seldom too rocky to produce good stands of 
timber. On accoimt of the protection which has been given the 
tract from fire, from unregulated timber cutting, and from grazing 
for over 20 years the humuS is deep and there is no present evidence 
of erosion. Lying in the heart of the Appalachians and near the city 
of AsheviUe there is laree use of these lands for health, scenic, and 
fficreation purposes, ^though the United States has not yet 
obttuned title to the lands which have been approved, many appUca- 
tions for camps, hotels, and residence sites have already been made. 
An additional feature of attractiveness hes in the fact that the tract 
is well stocked with fish and game. The purchases of the Govern- 
ment should be extended to include practically the whole of the 
purchase area, as the agricultural lands contained within it are very 
limited in acreage. 

ffaTitdhala. — -This is one of the largest of the purchase areas, 
containing 591,913 acres, and situated entirely upon the watersheds 
of tributaries of the Tennessee River. In it are situated some of 
the best and most extensive virgin forests of the hardwood belt. 
The commission has approved for pxu'chaae 36,385 acres in a fairly 
compact body, which la merely a Deginnine of the purchases whicn 
should be made. The area is characterized by numerous high moun- 
tain ranges which are covered by virgin or but shghtly culled timber. 
The forest consists mostly of oak and chestnut on the slopes and 
ni^ and poplar in the coves and more favorable slopes. On the 
uqaired lands is a large amount of valuable timber which vrill 
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eventually bring in much revenue. There is a comparatively 
amall percentage of old fields, but numerous setUements which 
will take out of the area to be owned bv the Government a rather 
lai%e total acreage. The area as a whole is not well supplied with 
either railroads or roads. Highways are especially needed for the 
future removal of products and to make it possible for the local 
mountain communities to get to market. With better means of 
access, its exceptional potential value as a recreation ground or sum- 
mer resort womd be transformed into a reality. More trails are also 
needed in order to protect the tract. In the past there has been much 
burning of (he forest, which has reduced its productiveness materially. 
Under the efforts of the Government, however, fires are being greatly 
reduced and a rapid change in sentiment is coming about among 
the local people through a realization of the damage which forest 
fires do, 

Cherokee. — In the Cherokee area the commission has approved for 

Iiurchase 135,686 acres out of a total of 222,058. The approved 
ands are quite compactly assembled except in the northern 
end of the area. Many of those not acquired have such agricul- 
tural value as to render them unavailable for the Government's 
purposes. The area protects watersheds of tributaries of the Ten- 
nessee River. While no mountains of great height are contained 
within this area, the range in elevation is more than 3,000 feet and 
the surface is much dissected by long, rather narrow, leading ridges, 
frequently broken by deep gaps. The prevailing forest is a ratlior 
thin stand of pine and oak. In the southeastern portion the timber 
has in the past been much damaged by sulphur fumes from the copper 
smelters at Ducktown and Copper Hill. Because of this damage 
and the continuing hazard the lands in this area have been acquired 
at a comparatively low price. The area is well served by raih^oads, 
being crossed by one line and paralleled by another. A large amount 
of the merchantable timber which is present on the lands can be 
hauled to these railroads over short, well-graded roads, which, however, 
it wUl be necessary to extend up the numerouf! streams. Owing to 
the thinning out of the forest by the smelter fumes, there are large 
areas of mountain ridges stocked with coarse grass which afford 
some pasturage. Fire and insects have done more than usual damage 
on this area, probably on account of the low vitahty of the trees, 
caused by sulphur fumes. 

A lake 9 miles in length has been formed by the development of 
a power company in the southwestern part o( the area. In time the 
land surrounding this lake may have considerable recreational value, 
as it affords very attractive scenery. Future purchases will be 
confined to the remaining nonagricultural lands within the area, 
which probably do not exceed 50,000 acres, 

Georffia.~~A fairly compact body of land comprising 61,021 acres 
has been acquired on the neadwaters of the Toccoa Itiver, which is a 
tributary of the Tennessee. The total purchase area includes 
475^899 acres on the southernmost extension of the main Blue Kidge 
divide. The moderately steep slopes rise from an elevation of 2,000 
feet on the river to 4,500 feet on the higher ridges. The surface is 
Tough, exceptfor occasional patches along the streams and on moun- 
tain slopes, where in the past there has been some clearing. Except 
as it has been culled by the local settlers for timber for nome con- 
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stniction and farm purposes the forest is Tirgin. Those fields which 
vere cleared have nearly all been abandonea, as the slopes were too 
steep for permanent tUlage. The erosion which caused the abandon- 
ment of these fields is now beii^ checked, since the old fields are 
restocking to forest. The nearest railroad to present holdings is 
from 12 to 35 miles distant on the west. A prospective power 
development of the Toccoa River is likely to increase the accessibihty 
of the Government's holdings for the pleasure seeker and the sawmill 
man and to open up a market for the timber. It is important for 
the Government to complete the purchases upon the Toccoa water- 
shed, but it is not believed necessary to purdiase very much beyond 
this watershed, as such land is owned by large companies who are 
already endeavoring to protect it from fire and who probably will 
hold it permanently. Along the Toccoa and on adjacent foothills 
are lands of considerable ^[ricultural value which should not be 

Quired by the Government. 
avanTiah. — ^Within this area is contained 398,882 acres, the 
larger portion of which is at the extreme headwaters of the Savannah 
River. A small portion is on the Tennessee drainage. Approvals 
for purchase amount to 97,760 acres. The northern portion mcludes 
a rather broad plateau, which forms the smmnit of the B'ue Ridge 
in the vicinity of Highlands, N. C. The main body of the purchase 
area lies on the southern slope of the Blue Ridge, througti which 
troid many long ridges from the summit to the foothills. These are 
separated by deep and broken valleys. In the southern portion the 
Government's holdings have been built up by assembling many 
smaU tracts, most of them from 40 acres to 500 acres each. In the 
northern portion several larger holdings have been acquired, but in 
both cases it has been impossible to block the lands up fully as the 
pm>dia8es progressed. There are, therefore, many gaps to be filled 
by additional purchases. The soUs are of granitic sand or micaceous 
clay, deep, and of excellent quality for timber growth, latlt generally 
too steep for successful farming. In the southern part of the area 
arather largo percentage of the land.s, probably 10 per cent, has in 
the past been cleared and used for farming, but most of these areas 
Were abandoned years ago and have reverted to forest. The rainfall 
is exceedingly heavy, being from 70 to 80 inches per year. In the 
northern portion of the area the prevailing forest is of chestnut, 
penetrated by fingers of hemlock along the streams. In the southern 
part the chestnut and hemlock give way to oak and pine. 

Although, on account of the distance from railroads, lumbering has 
nob been general, there have been numerous local operations whicn 
have removed a good deal of the most accessible and valuable timber. 
The southern part of tno area especially has been seriously damaged 
by fire, and fire protection is urgently needed in order to restore the 
productivity of the soil. No railroad enters this area and wagon 
roads are very inadequate. The great need is for improved high- 
ways to remove the timber products and serve the local agricultural 
communities and for trails and telephones for fire protection. The 
area contains several localities which are small in extent but which 
are well adapted to farming and stock raising. They will reduce 
considerably the acreage which the Government should acquire. 
However, purchases by the Government should extend much farther 
than they have gone. 
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It is not enough that these forests serve simply to protect the 
watersheds of the navigable streams. Their us^mness extends in 
other directions which are of such importance as to make the forests 
as their development goes on an asset of greater and greater value 
to the Nation, They Siould be constantly developed. Their stands 
of timber should be improved, their soils made more productive, 
their remote resources made accessible, tho water supplies kept pure 
and at maximum volume, and they ought to be so managed as to 
serve the public advantageously for recreation and health jiurpcses. 

At the bottom of all increase of the resources is prateetion from 
fire. Congress now appropriates funds through the Department of 
Agriculture for tne protection, improvement, and administration of 
tnese lands. Each area is organized with a protective force xmder a 
forest officer and much headway has been made in applying the 
plans of protection which have been worked out. liess than 1 per 
cent of the area under protection was burned over during the year, 
which was an unusually dry and hazardous one. To facilitate plans 
for protection and administration, 665 miles of trail and 179 miles of 
telephone have been constructed and boxes of fire tools located at 
convenient points. Protective forces have been organized with 
which to combat fires, and every means has been taken to crystalize 
local sentiment against this worst of all enemies to the forest. In a 
number of cases the protective plans correlate with plans for the 
protection of contiguous forest lands owned by individuals. 

The response of the mountain communities to tho effort to over- 
come fires has been gratifying. As a rule the lai^r timberland 
owners have joined heartily in the movement, as have many of the 
farmers. Every year marks a gain not only within the purchase 
areas but for some distance outside of them. 

The several purchase areas have been combined with certain 
national forests in a new administrative district under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Forest Service and henceforth their management will 
become that of the national forests. Business is developing upon 
them in the form of timber sales, grazing and occupancy of the land 
for other uses consistent with the general purpose. 

High development of the forests for watershed protection and 
timber production will call for the removal when there is a market 
for it of the mature and tho defective timber. The ground must as 
soon as possible be covered with young thrifty timber of the better 
kinds and in the densest stands. Tho culled lands are especially in 
need of an improvement cutting which will remove tho deteriorating 
material as well as such mature growth as can be spared from the 
forest without impairing its protective influences. Where cutting is 
done the timber is sold on the stump to the highest bidder and cut 
under the rules and regulations of the Secretary of Agricultm-e. 

Good roads are greauy needed on these lands and it appears to be 
the duty of the Federal Government to contribute to their construc- 
tion. States and counties in the regions in which the areas are 
situated have been active in road budding. Frequently improved 
highways extend to the edge of the Government's holdings. It 
seems to be a responsibility properly belonging to the Government 
to cany these highways across its own lands. Such highways will 
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ne&rlj always facilitate the general development plans which are 
being worked out on the areas and make it possible for the public to 
use me mountains largely and conTeniently. 

There is a growing tendency on the part of the public to go to the 
mountains for pleasure, health, and recreation. Many of the tracts 
which are being acquired have attractive scenery and afford delight- 
ful places for recreation camps and summer homes and hotels. Mmy 
of these places are too inaccessible to be reached until roads can be 
built to tnem. The most insistent demand, however, ia for roads by 
which the pubhc may travel through the mountains and derive the 
lienefits of mountain air and scenery and yet stop at hotels in the 
towns or return over considerable distances to their homes. 

Even though the counties are to receive 25 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds of the forests for school and road purposes and an additional 
10 per cent is to be spent on roads and trails within the forests under 
the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, these funds will not be 
sufficient to construct the highways which are needed. 

FUBTHBB APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED. 

Appropriations for purchase ceased with the fiscal year 1915. The 
bahmce which remained unexpended at the close of the year will be 
used largely to fill the gaps between the lands which have already 
been acquired so as to oetter fit them for administration. In its 
last annual report the commission stated that it is practicable for 
the Government to acquire lands of the character desired in sufficient 
area for successful administration and at reasonable prices. By the 
employment of condemnation where titles are defective a safe title 
may be vested in the United States. 

The wisdom of the Government's acquiring and administering 
extensive bodies of forest land at the headwaters of the great navi- 
gable rivers has become entirely clear. Far-reaching good will result 
in saf^uarding the streams from erratic flow and m protecting the 
watersheds from destructive erosion to which they are subject when 
unwisely cleared. A basis will be afforded for permanent mdustries 
ia r^ons which otherwise are in danger of ceasing to be productive 
and of becoming a menace to the navigable rivers and to the com- 
munities situated upon them. 

The appropriations which were made have been sufficient to start 
the work and make very substantial progress. Through the care 
exercised in making purchases the lands acquired are so well situated 
for administration and use that even should appropriations cease 
considerable good would be aecomphshcd. But the program should 
not stop at tins point. It should go further. However, the com- 
nussion does not look upon the program as requiring expenditures 
through a long period of time, but rather tiirough only a limited 
number of years. 

Renewing its recommendations of last year it is the judgment of 
this commission that the work can best be done under appropriations 
covering periods of five years each, the appropriations becoming 
available annually and remaining available until expended, as is now 
the case. Expenence has shown that it is impracticable to attempt 
to do this work under appropriations which expire with the fiscal 
year. It is also of the utmost importance that appropriations be 
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continued through periods of not less than five years. When the 
work was begun a force of timber cruisers, title examiners, and sur- 
veyors had to be assembled and trained, a task which required two 
years. It would be most unbusinesslike to have to disband this force 
on account of a gap in the appropriations. If purchases were sus- 
pended it would also require much time and expense to build up a 
new force and get under way again the negotiations that would be 
broken off. Many of the cruises and examinations which have been 
made and which had not resulted in purchases would have to be 
made over ^ain and the intimate touch with the land situation 
which is now enabUng purchases to go forward smoothly would be 
lost. From eveiy point of view it is mghly desirable that appropria- 
tions continue without a break. 

it is again emphasized that the Congress estabbshed this project 
upon the basis of an appropriation of $11,000,000, One million 
dollars appropriated for tne year 1910 never became available at all. 
Instead of hastening into purchases in order to utilize the appropria- 
tion for the year 1911, wnich would have been unbusinesslike and 
would have resulted in loss to the Government, the commission 
adopted the conservative policy of making purchases only after full 
information had been secured in regard to each tract and reasonable 
prices bad been obtained. By so doing it established the work upon 
a sound basis, but nearly all tne $2,000,000 appropriated for the year 
1911 reverted to the Treasury. These appropriations which were 
not utilized, ought to be reappropriated. 

in the judgment of the memoers of the commission the work should 
be carried forward in a steady, systematic way. Since the existing 
appropriations ceased with the fiscal year 1915, it is reconimendea 
that action be taken by the Congress during the present session to 
continue the appropriations at the rate of $2,000,000 per year from 
the fiscal year 1917 to the fiscal year 1921 inclusive, and that it make 
all the appropriations available until expended, 

EXPBNDITtmES. 

The following statement shows in detail the expenditures incurred 
in carrying on operations under the Weeks law during the fisc^ year 
ended June 30, 1915: 

Appropriation! "National Forest Reservation Commiaaion" ¥25,000.00 

Expenditures for fiscal year ended June 30, 191&— 

Salariea (150.00 

Travel expeuBea 54. 23 

Furaiture 118.80 

Total expenditures 323. 03 

Unexpended balance, Aug. 31, 1915 24,676.97 

OuUtanding liabilities, Aug. 31, 1915 

Balance to revert to Treasury 24, 676. 97 

Appropriation: "Acquiiiition of lands for protection of watersheds of 

navigable streama '* 2, 000, 000. 00 

Unexpended balance from fiscal year 1914, available Julj^ 1, 1914 
{aee Report of the National Forest Reeervation Commission for 
the fiscal year 1914, S. Doc. No. 661, 63d Cong., 3d sess.) 4,163,028.30 

Total available for fiscal year 1915 6,163,028.30 

Ezpendituiee duiing fiscal year 1915 1, 139, 140. S6 
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Appropriation, etc.— Continued. 

Unexpeaded balance available for further diaburaement, July 1, 

1915 $5,023,888.04 

Against the unes^nded balance of July 1, 1915. 
there were esistii^ liabilities in the form of exe- 
cuted contractB for the purchase of lands amount- 
ing to t4, 101, 693. 30 " 

Lands which had been approved tor purchase but 
for which the contracts lor purchase nad not been 
executed Jftne 30, 1915, amounted approximately 
to 400, 195. 04 



Total outstanding liabilities on lands approved for purchase.. 4, 501, 888. 34 
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LETTER 

FROM 

THE SECRETARY OF WAR, 



TBAKSHITTtNa 



THB Aimtr-il' B.IiPOBT OF THE NATIONAL FOBEST BEBEBVATIOM 
COMMISSION POR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 80, 1916. 



Deckubbb 19, 1916.— Referred to the Committee on Forest ReBervattonB and the 
Protection of Game and ordered to be printed. 



National Forest Rbsbbvation Commission, 

WaxUngUm, D. C, December 12, 1916. 
Sir: Id accordance with the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
Congress approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., 961), I have the honor 
to transmit herewith report of the National Forest Reservation 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916. 

Inasmuch as there is considerable demand for information as to 
the lands being acquired and the procedure adopted, it is requested 
that 1,000 additional copies be printed. 
Very respectfully, 

Newton D. Baker^ 
Secretary of War, President. 
The Peesidbnt of the Senate. 
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Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War. 

Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 

Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Hon. Jacob H, Gallinger, Senator from New Hampshire. 

Hon. John Walter Smith, Senator from Maryland. 

Hon. Willifl C. Hawley, Member of ConereBs from Oregon, 

Hon. Gordon Lee, Member of Congrees irom Geoi^ia. 



REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COM- 
MISSION FOR nSCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1916. 

No appropriation was made in the act of March 1, 1911, for the 
examination, survey, and purchase of lands during the fiscal year 
covered by this report. There were therefore available for use only 
the unexpended balances of the appropriations made in the pre- 
ceding fiscal years. The last report of the conunission shows the 
unexpended balance available for further disbursement July 1, 1915, 
to have been $5,023,888.04. 

Expenditures during the vear have been $1,458,649.24 leaving a 
balance unexpended on July 1, 1916, of $3,565,238.80. Against 
this balance there were outstanding liabilities in the form of executed 
contracts for the purchase of lands amounting to $3,151,732.60, 
In addition there were liabilities on account of lands approved for 
purchase but for which contracts had not been executed amomiting 
to $122,540, The estimated net balance at the close of the year was, 
therefore, $290,966.20. 

Not knowing at any time during the year what action would be 
taken by Congress in making additional appropriations for purchases, 
the commission considered it advisable to buy only such tracts as 
would fill gaps in purchases already made or else adjoin and fill out 
the purchased tracts so as to improve their hoimaaries. Had no 
further appropriations been made all of the remaining balance would 
have been used in consolidating so far as possible the lands acquired. 
Proceeding in this conservative way the purchases of the year were 
comparatively small both in acreage and amount. During the year 
65 tracts aggregating 54,898 acres were approved for purchase at an 
average price of $5,76 per acre. 

Of the $25,000 appropriated for the expenses of the National 
Forest Reservation Commission there was used during the year for 
salaries for clerical assistants $128.75, and for printing $21.04, mak- 
ing a total of $149.79. The unexpended balance of $24,860.21 
reverted to the TVeasury, 

In the table which follows are presented figures showing the 
acre^e approved for purchase in each of the States in which pur- 
chases have been made as well as the lands acquired in these same 
States. The acreage prices and total amounts involved are also 
given, 

2 
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Sumwary gUiUment of landi approved for purchase and acquired. 





Approved lor purcbase. 


Lands acquired. 


State. 


^. 


Average 
price. 
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The tabular statement which follows brings up to June 30, 1916, the 
results accomplished under the general program of purchase. Part I 
gives States, counties, and watershecTs in which lands are being 
acquired and also the names of the purchase areas in which these 
lands are situated. From this part of the table it is possible to 
ascertain acreage of any county or watershed included in each pur- 
cbase area. Part II gives the acreage of lands approved for purchase 
in each county and watershed, the average acreage price, and the total 
amount involved. Part III gives the same information for lands 
which have actually been acquired. In this case title has passed to 
the United States and payment for the lands has been made. 
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During the year title passed to the United States on 358,698.84 
acres of land, bringing the total acquired acreage to 706,974.50 
acres, or 53 per cent of the area approved. Effort was made to finish 
up so far as possible the pending cases in order that the owners 
might be paid for their lands and that the Government might put the 
tracts under full administration. At the close of the year surveys 
had been finished on 1,274,442 acres, leaving incomplete only 54,596 
acres, on which also the field work had to a large extent been finished. 
Under the accurate surveys of the Government there was a shrinkage 
from the nominal acreage of 43,774, acres or 3.4 percent. The actual 
area is 1,230,867,99 acres. Smce payment is made for the actual 
acrcEtge it is important that every tract be accurately surveyed. 

At the close of the year condemnation suits were pending on 
232,475.77 acres and there had been reported to the Department of 
Justice with recommendation for direct purchase 60,242.40 acres. 
These acreages added to the acreage acquired gives a total of 
999,692.67 acres which had been completed in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

THE FORESTS DEMONSTRATE THEIR VALUE IN FLOOD CONTROL. 

Soon after the close of the fiscal year there came terrific floods in 
portions of the Appalachian region the disastrous results of which 
forcibly demonstrated the wisdom of the Government's ownership 
and jurisdiction of these mountain areas. Due to rainfall unprece- 
dented for the region great freshets swept down the streams causing 
loss of life and immense havoc to all kinds of property, ineluditig 
buildings, live stock, and crops. From many of tne higher mountain 
valleys which were cleared and farmed the sod was scoured out 
almost completely, leaving bare rock or uneven beds of clay. Local 
opinion is almost unanimous that the forest was of great value both 
in retarding the flood waters and in holding the soil in place on the 
slopes and coves. 

Experts who have since studied the situation have concluded that 
while the precipitation exceeded the power of control to be expected 
even from perfect forest conditions, nevertheless a forest of good 
density and thrifty undergrowth with a thick blanket of leaves and 
other decaying material covering the ground did exert a large measure 
of control in retaining the flood water and preventing landshdes. 
The effect of forest fires is to decrease the degree of control exerted 
by the forest. Fires thin out the stand of trees and consume the 
undergrowth and the logs, brush, and leaves on the ground. These 
aretheprincipal elements in checking therun-off from thesteep slopes. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONAL FORESTS. 

Since a statement was made in considerable detail in the last 
report of the commission as to the character and development of 
the lands which were being acquired it is thought unnecessary to 
discuss those subjects at length in this report. It must be said, 
however, that the development of these lands under the jurisdiction 
of the Government is coming about rapidly. Progress is oeiiig made 
each year in those developments especially which make for fire pre- 
vention. A force of rangers and guards is being trained for the 
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protection and managflment of the rapidly growing acreage. There 
have been constructed by the Government on these lands 12 miles 
of road, 763 miles of trail, and 31 1 miles of telephone hne. 

The further these developments go the more certain is the control 
over forest fires. During the year covered by this report the acreage 
burned on the lands acquired or approved for purchase was 20,400 
acres, or 1.5 per cent of the total area, which was slightly more than 
the area burned the previous year. The spring of 1916 was a very 
serious one for fires in the Appalachian region and the areas burned 
were larger than may ordinarily be expected. The uses of the 
resources of these lands are also growing, as is indicated by the 
increasing returns. In the fiscal year 1916, the first during which a 
considerable acreage was owned by the Government, the income 
was $3,977.60, During the fiscal year 1916 this income amounted 
to $9,613.28. 

Tho public is responding with readiness to the opportunity to use 
the lands for health an<f recreation.- The Government trails are 
largely used by trampers and campers, and the fact that the Govern- 
ment is protecting the lands from fire and is developing them as 
national forests is drawing increasing numbers of people to these 
national forests for enjoyment and nealth. The opportunity for 
recreation, while merely a by-product of the national forests, is of 
great importance since it reacts so favorably upon the health and 
vigor of the people. 

There continues to be very great need for the development of 
roads in these mountain sections. Fortunately the Federal road act 
will permit the expenditure of hmited amounts of money in these 
regions, especially where counties or States are in a position to 
cooperate with the Federal Government. AU improvements such 
as roads, trails, telephones, and protective organization are steps in 
the protection of this important mountain region and in developing 
its resources to meet the needs of the Nation. 

EXPENDITURE OP NEW APPEOPBIATIONS. 

The additional appropriations made by Congress soon after the close 
of the fiscal year will carry the work through the years 1917 and 1918 
and will be of great value in advancing the program which has been 
laid out. In the judgment of the commission the additional funds 
should for the most part be expended in localities where purchases 
have already been made and where Government lands will be consoli- 
dated and rounded into bodies of suitable size for economical admin- 
istration and adequate in extent to accomplish the purposes intended 
under the law. 

As in previous years, the commission has considered only lands 
which are voluntarily offered by the owners. Condemnation has not 
been resorted to as an arbitrary procedure, but merely as a means of 
securing safe title where theprice was already in agreement with the 
major claimants to title. While it is not intended to depart from 
this general procedure, there will doubtless arise cases where it will 
be desirable to employ condemnation in order for the Government to 
secure lands the control of which is essential for the proper develop- 
ment and use of important areas already acquired. Certain tracts 
will become necessaiy to give an outlet to pubUc highways, streams, 
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to fill gaps or tie together important separated tracts. Such tracts 
it will in the interests of the public take under the power of eminent 
domain. 

EXPENDITUBES. 

The following statement shows in detail the expenditures incurred 

in carrying on operations under the Weeks law during the fiscal year 

ended June 30, 1916: 

Appropriation "National Foreat Reservatjon Commission" $25,000.00 

Expenditures for fiscahyear ended June 30, 1916: 

Salaries $128.75 

Printing 21.04 



Total expenditures . . 



Balance to revert to Treasury. . 



24,850.21 



Appropriation "Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds of 
navigable streams"; unexpended balance from fiscal year 1915, 
available July 1, 1915 (aee Report of National Foreat Reservation 
Commisaon for the fiscal year 1915, H. Doc. No. 130, 64th Cong., 
IstsesB.) 5,023,888.04 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1916 1, 458, 649. 24 

Unexpended balance available for further disbursement, July 1, 1916.- 3,565,238.80 

Against the unexpended balance of July 1, 1916, there 
wero existing liabilities in the form of executed con- 
tracts for the purchase of lands amounting to $3, 151, 732. 60 

Lands which had been approved for purchase but for 
which contracts for purchase had not been executed 
June 30, 1916, amounted to approximately 122,540.00 



Total outstanding liabilities on lands approved for purchase. . 
Available balance July 1, 1916 



. 3,274,272.60 



ArtalyiU of expenditurei during fiKal year 1916. 
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NATIONAL tOKEST RESERVATION COMMISSION. 



LETTEK 

ISOH 

THE SECRETAEY OF WAE, 



KBPORT OF THE NATIONAL FOREST BBSBBTATION COHUISSION 
FOB THE FISCAL YEAH BNSBD JUNE 30, 1017. 



Decbubeb 12, 1917. — Referred to the Committee on A^culture and ordered to be 



National Forest Reservation Commission, 

Washington, D. C, December Jg, 1917. 
Sir: In accordance with the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
Congress approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., 961), I have the honor to 
transmit herewith report of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, 

Inasmuch as there is considerable demand for information as to tho 
lands being acquired and the procedure adopted, it is requested that, 
in addition to tho usual numoer of copies printed, there be printed 
an additional 600 copies. 
Very respectfully, 

Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War, President. 

The Speaker of the House of REPRBSENTATivEg. 



Report op tub National Forest Reservation Commission fob 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1917. 



Members of the commission: Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
Watj flon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior: Hon. 
David F, Houston, Secreta^ of Apiculture; Hon. Jacob H, Gal- 
linger, Senator from New Hampshire; Hon. John Walter Smith, 
Senator from Maryland; Hon. Willis C. Hawley, Member of Confess 
from Oregon; Hon, Gordon Lee, Member of Congress from Georgia. 
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The act of March I, Idll (36SUt., 061), for ^e acquisition of lands 
which are important in protecting the headwaters of navigable 
streams carried an appropriation of $11,000,000. Of this amount 
$1,000,000 was for the fiscal year 1910; $2,000,000 was for the fiscal 
year 1911. No portion of the appropriation for 1910 became avail- 
able, while that for 1911 was available for so short a period that only 
$17,320.76 wan expended. Thus practically $3,000,000 of the 
original appropriation was not available for expenditure. The agri- 
cultural appropriation bill of June 11, 1916, reappropriated this 
$3,000,000 for the contiuuation of the purchase rwlicy. Of this 
amount $1,000,000 was made available for the fiscal year 1917 and 
$2j000,000 during the fiscal year 1918 and until expended. 

During the fiscal year 1917 the authorized expenditures have 
amount^ to $852,524.67, leaving an estimated balance of $336,- 
220.66 yet avaiUbln. There were approved for purdiase 175,463 
acres. The lowest acreage price paid durii^ the year was $2.25 and 
the highest $12. The average price for the 175,463 acres, the pur- 
chase of which was authorized, was $4.86. The average price per 
acre for lands previously approved for purchase was $5.27, The low 
price for hutde during the past year was due to Mm fa«t tJi&t a large 
acreage of <nit-Dver lands was coostdered. 

The table which follows shows the distribution by States of the 
lands which were approved for piu-chase during the fiscal year and the 
total area which has been approved for purchase since the inception 
of the work in 1911, tt^ther with the averse price p6r acre and the 
total value. 
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Of the total acrei^e of 1,501,357 acres the purchase of which has 
been authorized by the commission, 384,195 acres are vii^in; 792,835 
acres are culled and cut over, 153,430 acres are in young growth, 
23,251 are abandoned farm land, and 147,646 acres classed vi bumed, 
barren, or stocked with timber which is urnnerchantable. 

Of the approved area 947,197.50 acres have been acquired, while 
tJie remainder is in process of being acquired. On IdS^^S.flS acTos 
c<mdemnation proceedings are pending; other lands await the com- 
pletion of survey or title examination. 

The following table shows the status of the purchase program M of 
June 30, 1917. Fart 1 of tiiis table gives information cottcenuag thA 
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acreage of the areas within couDties and on watersheds within which 
purchases are heing made. Part 2 gives the acroage which has boon 
approved for purchase in the different States and by counties and the 
average price at which purchases have been authorized. Part 3 
gives the acreage which has been acquired and the aggregate amount 
which has been ejcpended in purchase. The figures relating to lands 
approved are net after deductions have been made on account of 
reapprovals by the commission, on account of vendors refusing to 
sign purchase contracts, on account of purchase contracts having 
been terminated, and oii account of lapse which have been included 
in the survey of oth^r tracts. The acreage and values of such dropped 
lands 'are shown at the bottom of table. 
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PUECHASE POLICY. 

On account of the comparatively small amount carried by the 
appropriation for further purchases the commission has thought it 
advisable to limit consideration to such lands as would block in with 
lands which have already been approved for purchase in order to 
solidify holdings, and thus facilitate administration. This policy haa 
been closely followed on all the areas on which purchases have been 
previously made. It may seem that the inauguration of purchases 
on the Alabama area is an exception to this poucy. This area, how- 
ever, had been in formative process for several years, and consider- 
able field work has been done, but until this year no purchases had 
been 'authorized on account of failure to reach price agreement for 
certain lands which seemed indispensable for the establishment of the 
area. This htnitation of purchases to lands which connect up closely 
with lands the purchase^ of which has already been authorized has to 
a certain extent tended to curtail the amount of lands which could 
be considered. Many lands of this class are interior tracts which 
have been previously examined. Failure to secure them has been 
due to the impossibility of obtaining an acceptable price from the 
owners. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ACQUIRED LANDS. i 

Progress was made in the administration of the purchased lands 
during the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1917. Each year sees a 
more satisfactory situation with respect to the personnel in chai^ 
of the forests. It was necessary to ouild up a trained force of men 
to handle the administrative work, and this has of necessity takeo 
time, since there is but little work in the East directly comparable to 
that being done by the Government, and therefore the men tad no 

frevious opportunity to obtain experience along the lines needed. 
t has uniformly been the practice in the Forest Service, in so far as 
possible, to recruit the ranger force from men familiar with forest 
conditions in the region in which they are to work. 

Since the very life of the existing forests and the reforestation of 
denuded areas is dependent upon protection from fire, every possible 
effort is made to improve facilities for the discovery and suppression 
of fires. There have been constructed 421 miles of telephone line 
and 850 miles of trails. The means of quickly discovering fire have 
been improved by estabhshing lookout stations on the high peaks, 
these stations being connected with the headquarters of forest officers 
and the home of near-by farmers by means of the Government- 
constructed telephone lines. As the lookout telephone system is im- 
Ciroved the men in chaise of the forests find it easier to protect the 
auds from fire. The fiscal year 1917 was generally favorable from a 
fire standpoint, and the total area burned over was only 7,984 acres. 
The burned area represents one-half of 1 per cent of the total area 
acquired or approved for purchase. Fires almost uniformly occur 
on lands which nave been heavily cut and in most instances severely 
burned before they were acquired by the Government. Little or no 
valuable timber was destroyed. 

In the agricultural appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1917, the 
Secretary of Agriculture was authorized to issue rules and regula- 
tions for the prospecting and developing of miheral resources on 
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lands acquired under the provisions of the act of March 1, 1911. 
i These rules and regulations were made effective June 15, 1917. 

■ The regulations involve development under permit in which a 
reasonable charge is made. There is at present considerable activity 
in the development of minerals, especially of mica on some of the 
southern forests. 

Presidential proclamations were issued October 17, 1916, creating 
the Pisgah National Forest and the Pis^ah National Game Preserve, 
, these proclamations having force and effect upon these lands within 

■ the Pisgah purchase area, title to which has been acquired. The 
rules and regulations governing the same preserve were promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Agriculture November 15, 1916, and have 
led to a widespread interest in the protection of fish and game on 
this area. 

A shipment of a carload of elk was made from Wyoming to Pis- 
gah Forest. Six: buffalo have also been donated for the Pisgah 
National Forest and Game Preserve from the Corbin herd in New 
Hampshire. Since the opening of the war, however, transportation 
conditions became such that it has been impossible to nave the 
bufTalo shipped to North CaroUna. 

I The total receipts for the fiscal year which closed June 30, J917, 
from the use and sale of resources on the purchased lands were 

I 122,15.3.94. This represents an increase over the previous year 
of 112,540.66. 

With the cutting out of private and corporately owned timber 
near and adjacent td forest lands the sale and value of Government 
timber will undoubtedly increase rapidly from year to year. In 
every instance sales' are designed to market mature timber and 

i better the conditions of the remaining stand. 

PROOKAM FOE FUTURE WORK. 

The g[uiding principle in considering lands for purchase during 
the coming year will be the same as during the past and only such 
lands will he taken up as are interior holdings or as tend to solidify 
the forests or promote their administration. A number of em- 
ployees of the Forest Service engaged in the appraisal of lands to 
be considered by the commission have enlisted in the military forces. 

■ The reduction in this force which can not at present be made good 
will further tend to restrict the amount of land which can be con- 
sidered during the coming year. 

Since the inception of purchases in 1911 the prices of timber 
have remained comparatively stable. Late in the pcesent fiscal 
year and accompanying the general rise in the prices of other com- 
modities there has been an appreciable increase in the value of tim- 
ber, the effect of which has been to increase the value of forest 
lands aheady acquired. At the same time this will make it more 
difficult in the future to conclude negotiations with owners on the 
basis of previous purchases. 
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STATEMENT Or BXPBMIHTn&Ba. 

The following statement shows in detail the expenditures incurred ! 
in carrying on operations under the Weeks law during the fiscal year | 
ended June 30, 1917: I 



Appropriation "Acqiiiaition of lands tor protection of watersheds of 
navigible Btre»mB;" unexpended bilmce from fiscal yeir 1916, 
av^iUble July 1, 1916 (see Report of National Forest Reservation 
1 forth — --' '"■" " " " ..- ^.— 



Oomrniejion for the fiscal yeir 1916, f 



Doc. No. 943, 64th Cong, 
approved Auj. 11, 



Unexpended balance available for further dinbursement July 1, 

1917 

Against the unexpended balance of Jilly 1, IBIT. there 
were existing liabilities in the form of executed con- 
tracts for the purchase of lands amounting to XI. 954. 609. 32 

Lands which had been approved for purcfiiae but tor 
which contracts for purchas ■ ■ ■ • 
June 30, 1917, anoounted to 

. Total outstanding liabilities on lands approved for purchase.. 

Available balance July 1, 1917 



Analj/gii of expenditures during f seal year 1917, 
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NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION REPORT. 



IBTTEE 

rsou 

THE SECRETARY OF WAR, 



TRANSMirnKfl 



DicEHBBR 3, IS 18 .—Referred to the Committee od Agriculture and ordered b 
printed. 



National Forest Reservation Commission, 

WaaUngton, D. 0., November 29, 1918. 
The Speaker of the House of Repeesbntatives. 

Sm: In accordance with the provisions of section 5 of the a«t of 
Congress approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., 961), I have the honor 
to transmit herewith report of the National Forest Reservation 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918. 

Inasmuch as there is considerable demand for information as to 
the lands beittg acquired and the procedure adopted, it is requested 
that, in addition to the usual number of copies printed, there he 
printed an additional 600 copies for use of the commission. 
Very respectfully, 

Newton D. Bakes, 
Secretary of War, 'President. 



Ankual Report or the National Fobest Reservation Com- 

MISSION FOB THE FiSCAL YeAR EnDED JuNB 30, 1918. 

The National Forest Reservation Commission created by act of 
Ma^hl, 1911: 
Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War. 
Hon. Frankhn K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 
Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Hon, John Walter Smith, Senator from Maryland. 
Hon. Peter G. Gerry,' Senator from Rhode Island. 
Hon. Wihis C. Hawiey, Member of Congress from Oregon. 
Hon. Gordon Lee, Member of Congress from Geoi^ia. 

iVi» Hon. iMob B. OalUngBr, ttctatd. 
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The fimd3 available during the fiscal year 1918 for purchase of 
lands under the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., 961), consisted of the 
unexpended balance of appropriations previously made and 82,000,000 
madeavailableby the Agncultural appropriation bill of June 11, 1916. 
The appropriation carried by this bill consisted of $3,000,000, which 
was an appropriation of moneys carried by the act of March 1, 1911, 
for the fiscal years 1910 and 1911, only $17,320.76 of which, however, 
could be expended, since the appropriation for 1910 never actually 
became available, while that for 1911 was available for too short a 
period to be economically expended. Subsequent appropriations by 
amendment to the act were made available until expended. 

Expenditures for tlie year have been $865,934.30, leaving an unex- 
pended balance on July 1, 1918, of $3,687,973.81, against which there 
are outstanding liabilities in the form of executed contracts amount- 
ing to $2,025,953.43; Uabilities covering lands not under contract, 
$191,619.20; and for lands the condemnation of which has been 
authorized, $368,217.85. The estimated net balance at the close of 
the year was therefore $1,102,180.33. 

The lands approved for purchase during the past fiscal year amount 
to 185,199 acres, being acquired at an average price of $5.12 per acre. 

The following table shows the acreage of tne land approved for 
purchase by years since 1911 and the average price paid each year 
for such lands, together with the average price paid for all lands: 
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The lowest acreage price at which lands were authorized for pur- 
chase during the past fiscal vear was $1.50,* and the highest $15,' 
the difference in price being due to the location and productiveness 
of the land and the amount, quality, and accessibihty of the timber. 

The table which follows shows the distribution by States of the 
lands which were approved for purchase during the year and the 
total acreage by States of lands which have been approved for pur- 
chase since the inception of the work in 1911, together with the 
average price per acre and total value. 
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Summary o/ iaiwis approved for pvrcJuue by StaUt. 
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' IncrsBsed prices allowed la Bwsrds la coDdemnatlon proceedings. 

Of the total acreage of 1,651,790 acres the purchase of which has 
been authorized by the commission, 418, 666 acres are virgin; 845,352 
acres are culled and cut over; 207,346 a^res are in young growth; 
29,701 are abandoned farm land; and 150,725 acres classed as burned, 
barren, or stocked with unmerchantable timber. 

Of the approved area, 1,119,137.18 acres have been acquired, while 
the remainder is in process of being acquired. On 196,209.38 acres 
condemnation proceedings are pending; other lands await the com- 
pletion of survey or title exammation. 

The accompanying table shows the progress which has been made 
in carrying out the purchase program and the status of lands which 
have been or are being acquired as of June 30, 1918. Part 1 of this 
table gives information concerning the acreage of the areas within 
counties ind on watersheds within which purchases are being made. 
Part 2 gives the acreage which has been approved forpurchase in the 
different States and by counties and the average price at which pur- 
chases have been authorized. Part 3 gi ves the acreage which has been 
acquired and the aggregate amount wiich has been expended in pur- 
chase. The figures relating to lands approved are net after deduc- 
tions have been made on account of reappiovals by the commission, 
on account of vendors refusing to sign pur<mase contracts, on accounts 
of purchase contracts having been terminated, and on account of 
laps which have been included in the surveys of other tracts. The 
acreage and values of such dropped lands are shown at the bottom 
of table. 
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While purchases have been authorized in two additional units, the 
^kansas and Ozark, both of these units are already national forests, 
and only such lands are being considered for purchase on them as tend 
to join national forest lands which are now disconnected. Other 
than this extension of the policy of sohdification purchases have been 
inaugurated in no newly established areas, notwithstanding the fact 
that by the passage of an enabling a«t by Kentucky it would have 
been permissible to have located a purchase area in the extremely 
ru^ed region of that State at the headwaters of the Tennessee and 
Kentucky Rivers and on the upper tributaries of the Ohio. 

The following table shows the distribution by purchase afeas of 
lands which have been acquired, additional areas approved for pur- 
chase, and the total acreage by purchase areas to June 30, 1918: 

Sumnuiry by pwrdtOM o/areiu of Umdt acquired and approve/or pureliau to ArttSO.lSlB. 
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Addltkn&l 


TotaL 




■ 27^M 


Acne. 

»-«8.99 

19, 891. » 

9,0B«.31 

.S.S:S 

ass 

MOO 170.49 
n; 307.00 
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wimn 

w,m.3« 

W38S.H 
65,039.19 

a4,oia.20 

;j:s96.8* 
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1,132,793.8a 


«»,on.3i 









tmiler Ihe act ol July fl, 1B„ , ,. 

* IncJudn 7,452,90 Bcna on wUch oondemnation {ronedlngs have beeb Autbotlzfld, 

Not!.— Tbe abOTB tak« Into oamldcntlan tba areu resulting from the mrvtf of laad to Imw 30^ IM. 

FUBCHASE POLICT. 

On account of the inadvisability of requesting further appropria- 
tions during the war the commission has followed a conservative 
policy in considering lands for purchase. It has closely adhered to 
the procedure of the two preceding years and only sach. lands have 
been approved for purchase the acquisition of which would fill in 
and tend to soUdify the Government's holdings and thus facilitate 
administration. The result of this restricted policy has been a ma- 
terial curtailment in the amount of land which could be considered, 
especially on certain of the purchase areas where the owners erf 
interior holdings either do not desire to sell or where it has not been 
possible to come to an agreement with them respecting prices. 

lie policy of solidification has been extended from the oi^inal 
purchase areas to the Ozark and Arkansas National Forests. These 
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forests were (^e&ted by Executive order from public domain, but 
their eatablishment did not take place until considerable areas of 
Tougb land, much of which is unsuited for permanent farming and 
which is scattered through the forests, had been alienated bj entry 
or by grant to railroads. There has long been ui^ent reason for 
consohdation in these forests with a view to securing more adequate 
protection against fire,- as well as for the purpose of facilitating 
development of the grazing resources and promoting the utilization 
of the timber. The passage by the General Assembly of Arkansas 
of l^slation granting pennission for the purchase of forest lands in 
that btate by the United States under the act of March 1, 1911, has 
allowed the necessary purchases to be imdertaken on these forests. 
The Geological Survey, in comphance with the statute under which 
lands are purchased, Has also made its examinations, and the reports 
which have been submitted indicate that forest lands on these forests 
exert beneficial influences in regulating the flow of the Ouachita, 
Arkansas, and White Rivers. Important tributaries of these rivers, 
on all of which moneys are expended for maintaining navigable 
channels, have their headwaters in the highlands on which these 
forests are located. While it will not be possible out of the hmited 
balance of the present appropriation to acquire a very lai^e area of 
alienated lands on these forests, yet the inauguration of purchases 
on them represents the inception of a very important policy in con- 
nection with increasing their usefulness. 

DEVELOPMENT OP THE PURCBASED FORESTS. 

The administration of the purchased forests has gone forward in a 
satisfactory manner during the past year, even though the personnel 
of the field force has been considerably reduced through losses to 
the military service. 

The purchased forests are demonstrating their utility as a war 
asset. Since they were placed under administration the poUcy of 
their management has been to withhold from sale certain classes of 
timber, especially walnut. While the amount of walnut timber on 
the pinchased forests was comparatively small, this procedure has 
permitted the sale for airplane stock of all of this timber which was 
mature and accessible at the crucial period when the demand for it 
was most ui^ent. The same policy of conservative cutting has 
made possible a contribution to the supply of locust for treenails 
lor the construction of wooden ships and some spruce timber of a 
dasa which yields the grades required for airplane construction. 
Furthermora, the purchased forests have been recognized by the 
War Industries Board as an important source of tannic acid stock 
OD account of the estimated reserve of nLore than 4,000,000 cords of 
cheatnut wood primarily suited for the production of tanning extract 
and the large supply of chestnut-oak bark. Owing to the war the 
demand for these products has been very active, and stumpage sells 
at relatively high prices. Since the Forest Service does not dispose 
of chestnut-oak bark without at the same time selling the stems of 
the trees from which the bark is peeled, there has necessarily been a 
considerable output of lumber not only from this source but from 
other kinds of tmsber, in addition to the products most urgently 
needed in connection with the promotion of the war. The hign 
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prices now being paid for chestnut wood for producing tanning 
extract and for tanbark have made salable the timber on areas 
which have heretofore been considered unmarketable. Dead and 
down chestnut, wood is used as a source of tanning extract as well 
as the living trees. This has allowed a lai^e amount of such wood 
to be sold and removed, thus resulting in clearing the forest of much 
inflammable material, facilitating protection against fire as well ss 
improving the condition for timber production. 

During the past year presidential proclamations have been issued 
•creating from the respective purchase areas the Alabama National 
Forest in Alabama, the Natural Bridge National Forest in Virginia, 
the Shenandoah National Forest in Virginia and West Virginia, and 
the White Mountain National Forest in New Hampshire and Maine. 

The increase in receipts from the eastern purchased forests is most 
gratifying, having grown from year to year at a rate very much in 
flxcess of the area being acquired. The following table shows the 
receipts for the four fiscal years since lands were placed under admin- 
istration and gives the area of acquired lands which was being 
administered at the end of each year: 



Fiscal year. 


Area 


Receipts. 


Fiscal year. 


acqulrad. 


R«.lptl 




706)674 


e^sesin 


1917 


1,079; 510 

















It should be considered in connection with the comparatively low 
returns of about 5 cents per acre that only about ono-fourth of the 
lands being acquired contain heavy stands of saw timber, the larger 
portion having been recently cut over, and that cutting in Govern- 
ment timber sales, even in the virgin stands, is veiy conservative. 
However, notwithstanding that the area of heavily timbered land i3 
relatively small, it is expected that the returns will continue yearly 
to show a substantial increase. This will result from closer utiliza- 
tion of forest resources and the development of local markets for 
minor products through promoting the estabhshment of small wood- 
using industries. 

The fire situation for this year was normal. Some fires occur each 
year, but the fire danger is reduced from year to year as the stand 
of young timber which now occupies recently cut-over lands becomea 
more vigorous and more dense. These lands, after being cut over 
and all of the best timber removed, were periodically burned over up 
to the time when the Government began protecting them. The 
results being secured by this protection are well exemplified by the 
White Moimtain National Forest, which in the summer of 1918 went 
through a protracted dry spell of several weeks without a fire. 

The State of Tennessee has followed North Carolina in giving the 
Government jurisdiction of game and fish in the purchased forests 
located in that State, and while it might be desirable to establish a 
national game preserve in that State, the exigencies of the war and 
lack of funds have precluded it. The elk which were shipped to the 
Pisgah National Game Preserve have become acclimated, and as a 
result of it several calves have been dropped, indicating that they 
can be expected to thrive and increase in this locality. 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENSTniBES. 

The foDowing statement shows in detail the expenditures incurred 
in carrying on operations under the Weeks law during the fiscal year 
'ended June 30, 1918: 



stance to revert to Treasury.. 



24. 94S. 61 



Appropriation "Acquisition of lands for protection of watereheda of 
uavieable streamB": unexpended balance from fiscal year 1917, 
available July 1, 1917 (see Report of National Forest Reaervation 
CommiBsion for the fiscal year 1917, H. Doc. No. 564, 65th Cong., 
2d seas-) 2,553,908.11 

AmountappropriatedforflBcalyearl918byactapproved Aug. 11,1916.. 2,000,000.00 



Unexpended balutce available for further dieburseineot July 1, 

1918 3,687,91 

Against the unexpended balance of July 1, 1918, there were enisting 
liabilities in the form of executed contracts for the purchase of lands 
amounting to 2, 025, 9f 



Balance. - 



- 1 pro< . ^, 

award of court to be subBequentfy reported and subject to the action 
of thecf — ' """ 



Efitimated available balance July 1, 1918 1,102,180.3! 

Analyiie of expenditures during fiscal year 191S. 



a.»«..... 


Service, 


Solicitor's 


OeoLDCical 


P,.rch««o( 


TotBl. 




m.ia 


142,<9a.lfi 


n^!S 




*'^'Sg 


TiBvel, Station, Bed fleld eipensM 




















11 

11.00 


















Kpf;iSS*=£?r.°:i'::::::: 




























8-3M-M 








92.00 














(TOO, 330. 02 
















112,425.83 


.,».,. 


l,14S.10 


TOO. 330. 62 


865,934.30 





' TlM BddlUanBl amount of 13,275.22 was also pB[d to smolo) 
«he irortdnz UDdor the Weeks law [rom appropriation "Ina 
cUtore, Iftia," tmder the provisions of the act approved U 
Dtpartment ol AEiicuItuie toi the Sscsl jtu 1918. 
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LETTER 

FROM 

THE SECRETARY OF WAR 

TRANSMITTINO' 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION 

COMMISSION FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 

ENDED JUNE 30, 1920 



De cember 8, 1920.— Referred to the Comiiiittee od Forest Heservations 
and the ProtectioD of Game and ordered to be printed 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



National Fobest Resebtation Comhibsion, 

Washington, D. C, November SO, 19S0. 
Sir : In accord&nce with the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
Congress approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., 961), I have the honor 
to transmit herewith report of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission for the fiscal jear ended June 30, 1920. 

Inasmuch as there is considerable demand for information as to the 
lands being acquired and the procedure being adopted, it is requested 
that, in addition to the usual number of copres printed, there be 
printed an additional 1,000 copies for the use of the commission. 
Respectfully, 

Newton D. Baker, 

Secretary of War, 
Preddent National Forest Reservation Cormmaeion, 
The Pbesident op the Senate. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION 
COMMISSION FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1920. 



THE TEAB'S WOEK. 

The comparatively small amount of S600,000 was appropriated 
for purchase work during the fiscal year 1920. It became necessary 
thenefore for the commission to adhere to the same conservative 
policj' that had guided it during the war of limiting purchases to 
interior holdings and to lands mat helped to consolidate existing 
purchase areas. The only deviation from this policy was on the 
iJnaka purchase area, where conditions seemed to justify the exten- 
aion of purchases to the southern portion of the area. 

In accordance with the poUcy of consolidation, 101,428 acres of 
land on 15 purchase areas were approved for purchase during the 
fiscal year 1920, at an average price of f 4.44 an acre. Of the 7,000,919 
acres included within the 22 purchase areas in the southern Appala- 
chians and White Mountains, as those areas were originally located, 
there have been approved for purchase 1,796,788 acres, which is 
somewhat more than one-fourth of their total acreage. This does 
not include 36,529 acres approved for purchase withm the exterior 
boundaries of the Arkansas and Ozark National Forests for the pur- 
pose of effecting consolidation. 

Outside of the White Mountains, the only exceptionally large 
tract whose purebase has been authorized during the year was one 
of more than 22,000 acres on the Monongahela purchase area. This 
land is in poor forest condition, being in large part land that origi- 
nally bore spruce timber, but has been repeatedly burned in places 
since it was cut over. However, it lai^ely fills in and nearly connects 
up two parcels that were widely separated, the remaining inter- 
vening portions being in part agricultural lands in the valleys, the 
acquisition of which would not be desirable. The purchase of this 
tract will place the Monongahela area in a very much better posi- 
tion in the matter of administration. It also opens the way for the 
purchase of a number of small adjoining tracts the acquisition of 
which was dependent upon the obtaining of this lai^e holding. 

The 6,500 acres approved for purchase on the Unaka purchase 
area consisted of a smgle tract. It is rough mountain land, admi- 
rably fulfilling the conditions of watershed protection, for parts of it 
are located on the steep mountain slopes; moreover, it hears a large 
amount of young growth and immature timber, and therefore 
offers exceptional possibilities as a forest investment. 

Of the 9,895 acres approved for purchase on the Natural Bridge 
area there was one tract of 8,000 acres which fills in a portion of the 
purchase area toward the north. The remaining 10 tracts were all 
small, but many of them were interior holdings and their acquisition 
assists in sohdification. 
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Oq the Geoi^ia area the nearly 7,000 acres approved for purchase 
were offered by 21 owners, but consisted of more than 30 separate 
tracts, nearly all of which were interior holdings. j 

On the Alabama area the 9,500 acres approved for purchase oon- 
Bisted of 53 separate tracts, many of which were interioraoldines. 

In the State of Arkansas, within the limits of the Ozark and Arkan- 
sas National Forests, 1 8,400 acres, offered by 96 owners, were approved 
for purchase. All of these lands were interior holdings and their 
acquisition assists in solidification. When the purchase of these 
and other lands previously designated for purchase shall have been 
consummated, approximately 6 per cent of the alienated lands 
whose ownership by the Government is desirable as portions of these 
forests will have been acquired. The lands which are being obtained 
in Arkansas are veiy largely culled and cut over, although there are 
occasional tracts of heavily timbered land the acquisition of wliieii 
tends to add to the value of adjoining national forest timber by 
rounding out logical timber sale units. ' 

The lands on other purchase areas whose acquisition was authorized . 
during the past year consist entirely of small holdings, and are , 
interior tracts by whose purchase the forests will be solidified. 

The lowest acreage piice at which lands weie authorized for pur- 
chase during the past fiscal year was $2' and the highest 114,' the , 
difference in price being due to the location and productiveness of 1 
the land and the amount, quality, and accessibility of the timber. 

Table No. 1 shows the progress that has been made in carrying 
out the purchase program and the status of lands which had been or 
were bemg acquired June 30, 1920. Part 1 of this table gives infor- 
mation concerning the acreage of the areas in counties and on water- 
sheds within which purchases are being made. Part 2 gives the 
acreage that has been approved for purchase in the different States 
and by counties and the average price at which purchases have been 
authorized. Part 3 gives the acreage that has been acquired and tbe 
aggregate amount that has been expended in purchase. The figures 
relating to lands approved are net, deductions having been made 
on account of reapprovals by the commission, on account of vendors 
refusing to sign purchase contracts, on account of purchase contracts 
having been terminated, and on account of laps which have been 
included in the surveys of other tracts. The acreage and values 
of such dropped lands are indicated at the bottom of the table. 

■ eOaoras (cnt aver), OurkNaUotul forest. 'Uaunt Ultchallpnichtsearas. 
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Table No. 2 shows, by States, the distribution of the lands ap- 
proved for purchase during the year and, by States, the total acreag:e 
of lands approved for purchase since the inception of the work in 
1911, together with the average price per acre and the total value. 

Table No. 2.— Summary of laudi approved/or purduae bp Stata. 





During ascal year lOT). 




BtoW. 


a™. 


"Vri^ 


Vd». 


Acres. 


*pmS^ 


Value. 


*l»h. 


8,279 
IS, 302 


KM 

«.'7B 
9.07 

8.' 78 


(51, 19). 50 
85,929.82 


81,966 
36,529 
1^,665 

501; 026 

is!ei2 

246,675 
387,888 
130,488 


1-g 
s:83 

li 


*2«8,0SS.BS 




a«orsla 


2; TO 
1,16. 


oT'm 
















8,660 
10,831 


11 


a5,mflo 
B1IB8&M 




















101, <2g 


•■" 


(50,782.30 


1,7m, 788 








' 





Table No. 3 shows the distribution by purchase areas of lands 
which have been acquired, additional areas approved for purchase, 
ana the total acreage by purchase areas to June 30, 1920, 



Aras. 


AreaBC- 
qulied under 

Mm, 1.1911. 


AddlUoual 


Total. 




'tavav. 


3 ,445.45 
23!272!s« 

25' 302! 53 

.Bftl.O? 

28' 942. 76 
1 ,918.87 






'A 

11; 
.*i 

'i 
15: 

3K 
89 


II 

869! 9S 

mis 

468! 46 
607. 3S 
914.90 

209:28 












































































37S,S.S4.23 













' Inoludes 18,040 acres created national forest froc 
' Are& o( ArfcBOsas latest, not lacliided in above. 
• Boss not include 1,902.91 Korea, " ' "" 



lIJ«8.Tti 

H ol July 3, imai Stat., 99^. 

• Ana ot Ozark Forest, not Included ii 

• iDOludos 7,463.90 acres on whlcb ooni 



acres: creal^d from public domain, 
a, iiovernmeqi tiue to wnlob baa been approved, 
ilerred trotn Treasury Depanmeat to Department ot Agrioultura under 



The following table shows by years, since 1911, the gross acreage, 
as offered, of the lands approved for purchase, Mid the average price 
each year at which such lands were offered: 
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Yaa. 


.™„. 


Arerage 


Year. 


.,^. 


pjfc^° 


1*12 


322,820 


1i 

i.m 

5.« 
4.8S 




KBiSM 


















Total 






1,870,355 















The total net acreage after the iMids were surveyed and after 
the elimination of defective titles is shown in Tables 1, 2, and 3. Of 
the total area of 1,796,788 acres, the purchase of which haa been 
authorized by the commission, 455,761 are virgin or lightly culled; 
943,427 are cut over or heavily culled or subject to timber contracts; 
210,692 are restocking; 35,992 are abandoned farm lands; 150,905 
are classed as' burned, barren, or stocked with unmerchantable 
timber. 

STATUS OF EXPENDITURES AND PURCHASE. 

With the end of the fiscal year 1920 the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission completed its eighth year of service. It reports 
for the purchase of lands the expenditure of all of the original appro- 
'priation of $11,000,000 carried by the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., 
961). Of this appropriation of $11,000,000, $3,000,000 was for the 
&cal years 1910 ana 1911; however, only $17,320.76 of it was dis- 
bursed, because the appropriation for 1910 was unavailable^ and 
that for 1911 was available for too short a time to be economically 
expended. The Agriculture appropriation bill of June 11, 1916, 

rn made available this $3,000,000, of which $2,000,000 was for 
fiscal year 1918, the unexpended balance of which, together with 
the unexpended balance of the appropriation for the year 1917, 
constituted the fund of $3,687,973.81 available for purchasing dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1919. The act of Jiily 24, 1919, made a further 
appropriation of $600,000 available. Expenditures for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1920, have 'been $693,051.33, leaving an un- 
ejtpended balance of $2,468,969.49, against which there are out- 
standing liabilities in the form of executed contracts and lands 
which had been surveyed amounting to $1,912,820.18; liabilities. 
covering lands not under contracts, $77,181.97; and for lauds the con- 
demnation of which has been authorized, $33,538.05, The estimated 
net balance at the close of the year was, therefore, $445,429.29. 

STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES. 

The following statement shows in detail the expenditures incurred 
in carrying on operations under the Weeks law during the fiscal year 

ended June 30, 1920: 

Appropriation "National Forest Reservation Commiafdon, 1920" 525,000.00 

Expenditures for fiscal year ended June 30, 1920: 

Printing $1,304.11 

Stationery 54. 30 

1,358,41 

Unexpended balance, Aug. 31, 1920, balance to re- 
vert to Treasury 23,641.5* 
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Appropriation "Acquisition of lands for protection of walarehedB of 
navigable streame"; unexpended balance from fiscal year 1919, 
available July 1, 1919 (see Report of National Forest Reservation 
ConuniBsion for the fiscal year 1919, S. Doc. No. 179, 66tli Cong., 



Amount appropriated for fiscal year 1920, by act approved July 24, 1919. 



f2,562, 
600, 

3, 162, 



Unexpended balance available for further disbursement, July 1, 
1920 

Aeainst balance (unexpended) of July 1, 1920, there were existing 
liabilities in the form of executed contracts tor the purchase of laud 
or lands approved for purchaae and eurveyed, amounting to 

Unencumbered balance, July 1, 1920 

Lands on which condemnation proceedings have been authorized, 
award of court to be subsequently 'reported and subject to action of 



000.00 

020.82 
051.33 

969.49 



Against this balance there are liabilities covering tracts which have 
been approved for purchase but which are not under purchase con- 
tract June 30, 1920, or which have not been surveyed, amounting to. 



Estimated available balance July 1, 1920 

Ajmlyais of expendUwea during fiscal year 1920. 



7, 181. 97 
5,429.39 



c,„,.„,„. 


Forest 
Service. 


Solicitor's 
oBlca. 


Purchase ol 


Tolat, - 




I71,50i.87 

23,001. 4K 

19.41 

873.05 

21:30 


m.ox 
172! 90 

S3. 70 
























































1S5.00 










KiS,m.iS 












Total .* 


101,922.77 


47,424.08 


513,804.48 


M3,0S1.S3 



T. 1, 1919, makln;; appr< 
ir the Qscal year 1020. 



I The additional antouDt of 113,257.78 was als 
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DE'VELOPMENT OF THE PURCHASE AREAS. 

The purchased forest lands under administration yielded a gross 
revenue for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, of $110,250, of 
which $98,760 represented the receipts from the sale of forest prodiicte 
including saw timber, chestnut tannic acid wood, pulp wood, tan 
bark, telephone poles, posts, and fuel wood, the balance being 
miscellaneous receipts from grazing and other sources. The follow- 
ing table shows the receipts for eadi of the past six years: 
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The receipts ahow a steady and rapid increase from year to vear. 
There is every reason to believe that this rate of increase will be 
maintained for some time to come, and that mthin five years the 
revenue from the purchased lands will exceed $300,000. 

During the past year the following purchase areas have been 
created national forests by presidential proclamation: 

Katdonal forest; Punhase areaa included. 

Booae Boone, Mount Mitchell. 

Cherokee Cherokee, Georgia. 

MonongaheU MonongaheU. 

Nantahala Nantahkia, Savannah. 

Shenandoah Maasanutten, Potomac, Shenandoah. 

The chief administrative consideration for the past year has been 
the development of the forest resources; consefjuently, plans of 
management have required much time. The salient idea m these 
plans IS to limit the amount of timber which is cut each year on a 
group of forests to-the annual growing capacity of this group, taking 
into consideration areas reserved for recrentional reasons and for 
watershed protection, on which there is no cutting. While every 
effort is made to meet the legitimate demands of local industries for 
timber, it is essential to coordinate sales with estimated producing 
capacity. The timber has been depleted on much of the land that 
is Deine acquired, and many of the remaining trees either are defec- 
tive or belong to inferior and less desirable species. In effecting sales 
in this type of forest it is necessary to make sure that this low-grade 
material is eliminated and that the stands are fitted to give maximum 
future returns. Cuttings of this kind serve the purpose of clearing 
away the refuse of previous operations: they are also calculated to 
improve the condition of the forest and develop those soil or light 
conditions that will encourage restocking with the species desired. 
Consequently, the financial returns from such timber sales are small; 
and, as a large part of the land that is being acquired has been cut 
over or is in young timber, the eastern forests can not be developed 
to a point of normal production until returns begin to come in from 
some of the relatively large area's of lands at present' nonproductive. 

The protection of the forests from fire is steadily becoming more 
effective, although, on account of lack of funds, it is not so thorough 
as is justified by the value of the resoxu-ces exposed to damt^e. 
Durir^ the past nre season, however, only a very small proportion of 
the area protected was burned over. 

There has been a remarkable increase in the use of the eastern 
national forests as recreational grounds, particularly the White 
Mountain, Pisgah, and Nantahala Forests, which were visited by 
thousands of people during the past year. Many persons made tlie 
fullest possible use of the privilege of camping in the open air of the 
mountains, but others merely toured through the forests by auto- 
mobile. Convenient camping grounds are being provided for visit- 
ors and these grounds are often furnished with rough, open-air fire- 
places, clean springs, and sanitation. 

Other recreational features on the forests have not been neglected. 
The supply of fish and game is being gradually increased, notwith- 
standing the fact that a lai^er nunmer of sportsmen frequent the 
forests every year. This result has been brought about by rigid 
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protection during the breeding seasons and by stockii^ streams with 
fish. A number of successful prosecutions for fish and game tres- 
passit^ in the Pisgah Forest and Game Preserve have also helped to 
prevent violation of the game laws. The protective force, however, 
IS hampered in its work to a considerable extent by a lack of the 

{)ower of arrest and search, for which it appears that additional 
egislation is necessary. Trout fry were planted in a number of the 
streams dxmng the year. Arrangements have been made lookii^ 
toward the establishment of a fish hatchery at York Pond in the 
White Mountain National Forest, New Hanipshire, from which it is 
planned to restock the streams throughout that forest. 

A policy has already been developed in accordance with which 
badly burned lands and abandoned farm lands will be restocked with 
timber. In order to produce planting stock for this purpose a small 
forest nursery in whicn white pine and black walnut are being raised 
has been established in the Monongahela piu^hase area. From this 
niirsery it is planned to plant a lai^e acreage of- such lands on the 
purchase Eireas. Plantations of black walnut and white pine have 
already been made on the Alabama, the Nantahala, ana Natural 
Bridge Forests, and this work will be extended as rapidly as possible 
to other national forests in the East. 

The construction of roads, trails, and telephone lines for the ad- 
ministration and protection of the forests is proceeding. Several 
road projects in the purchase areas have already been completed, 
and, with the completion of others now under way, lai^e stands oi 
timber hitherto inaccessible will become available for sale. The 
completion of each road and trail not only permits the development 
of a more efficient timber-sale policy, but reduces the fire hazard by 
makit^ it possible easier to reach hitherto inaccessible portions of 
the forests, 

CONDITIONS OF PITRCHASE IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

There have now been approved for piu-chase in the White Moun- 
tains 433,179 acres, which is about one-naif of the total area of 948,114 
acres that lies within the present purchase limits of the three units 
of the White Mountain National Forest, The lai^er imit lying to 
the south of the Androscoggin River embraces the Presidential 
Kange and includes the well-known summits of Mount Madison, 
Mount Adams, Mount Jefferson, Mount Clay, Mount Washington, 
Mount Monroe, and Moimt Franklin. A second unit within miich 
purchases have been made embraces as its salient topographic fea- 
tures Mount Cahot, Mount Star King, Mount Crescent, Mount 
Black, and the Crescent Range, by which the last two peaks are con- 
nected. No purchases have so far been made in the third unit, the 
most important peaks in which are Ingalls Mountain, Mount Hayes, 
and the group oi peaks which form the Bear Mountain. The most 
signal purchase in the White Mountains during the year was 13,000 
acres, lai^ely on Hubbards Brook, on the waters of the Merrimac 
River, embracii^ the southern slopes of Mount Cushman and the 
eastern and southern faces of Mount Kineo. A considerable portion 
of this land is being secured with an excellent stand of spruce timber 
on it, but the greater portion of that which has been cut over was 
operated 15 or 20 years ago and is now covered with a fine young 
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stand of spruce, which .is admirably performing the purpose of soil 
protection. No tract acquired in the White Mountains better ex- 
emphfies the resxilts in restocking that may be secured by the protec- 
tion of cut-over lands from lire. That portion of this tract which 
bears the young stand escaped being burned over after it had been 
out, and its present condition is what should be realized in the future 
m all lumbering operations under Government regulation. The 
mountain slopes covered with the young growth are as restful to the 
eye as if in virgin timber, and at the same time the forest has ful- 
filled its normal function of supplying a crop of wood — in this case 
pulp wood for the manufacture of paper. 

During the past yoar the Government acquired title to Mount 
Pleasant, Mount Clinton, Mount Jackson, and Mount Webster — the 
four peaks that lie at the south end of the Presidential Range, and 
through their purchase it completed ownership of al! the important 
peaks on this range except the immediate summit of Mcunt Wash- 
mgton. Not only arc the peaks and crests owned, but the entire 
slopes of all of the mountains on the range, except the lower eastern 
dopes of the four peaks at the southern end the purchase of which, 
however, has been authorized. Although the summits of these 
mountains lie within the subalpine and barren zones and c*»nsequently 
bear no commercial forests, some of the slopes that are being acquired 
are still well timbered. Tliis assures the preservation of a forest 
cover and the retention of that element of mountain beauty which 
adds so much to tha attractiveness of the White Mountain scenery 
to the thousands who visit the region. Tuckermans Ravine, Hunt- 
ingtons Ravine, and the Great Gulf — deeply carved gorges long 
admired for their primitive grandeur — have been acquired with much 
of their sylvan wildness. 

Although the Presidential Range is the dominating scenic element 
in the White Mountains, many other picturesque mountains in this 
region are being acquired. In the southern part of the White Moun- 
tams. Mount Whiteface, Mount Passaconaway, Mount Paugus, and 
Mount Chocorua — peaks that are accessible to hotels at Wanalancet 
and Pequawket — have been acquired, together with a great deal of 
timber on their slopes. Only a very small proportion of the cut-over 
land having been burned over, early reforestation in spruce is assured. 
The purchase of the eastern slope of the Pyramid Range has also been 
authorized. To the west, the Dartmouth and Rosebrook Ranges, 
Cherry Mountain, portions of the slopes of North and South Kinsman 
Mountains, and the western slope of the fine range which extends 
from Mount Liberty to Mount Garfield, including all of Mount 
Lafayette and nearly all of Mount Garfield, which are points of excep- 
tional interest to visitors in this portion of the White Mountains, 
have been acquired. In the southwest, the southern and western 
slopes of Mount Tecumseh have been purchased, and the western 
slope of the range, of which it is a member, as far to the northward as 
the Black Mountain. The most notable peaks in the east which have 
been, or are in process of being acquired, are those on the Carter 
Range from Carter Dome to Mount Moriah, Baldf ace, Chandler Moun- 
tain, and the western slope of Mount Pequawket. It is indeed fortu- 
nate that considerable portions of the slopes of these mountains are 
still heavily wooded. 
S. Doc. 310, 66-3—2 

Digilized by Google 
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FUTURE PUBCHA9E POLICY. 

In the annual report of the commission for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, a recommendation was incorporated that an appropria- 
tion of $10,000,000 be made beginning July I, 1920, to enable the 
commission to continue the purchase program. No action has as 
yet been taken by Congress to c&rry out this recommendation, and 
meanwhile another year has passed. During the year which has 
intervened the necessity for additional funds to continn? the work of 
purchasing forest lands has become more and more clearl->' apparent. 
The purchase areas have all been proclaimed as national forests, and 
as such the Government's program for protection, administration, 
and utilization calls for the construction of a system of roads. In 
some cases the work is already under way. Obviously, the result of 
such construction is greatly to enhance the value of the adjacent 
lands remaining in private ownership. The purchase of these lands 
should be undertaken at once, otherwise it will be necessary for the 



Government to pay the enhanced prices because of the 
values resulting from its own expenditures. 

There is a stUl more urgent reason for expediting this work. Since 
the beginning of purchase work in 1911 there has been throughout 
the greater portion of the Appalachian region, in which most of the 
purchase areas are located, a marked change in the methods of cut- 
ting employed by timber operators. In the decade preceding 1911 
it was not profitable to remove the low-grade trees from most sites, 
and for this reason cutting was not close except where the timber 
was most accessible. At the present time, however, because prices 
for lumber are higher, cutting is much closer, and in consequence 
the forest destruction is more nearly irreparable, while at the same 
time such cuttings represent increased fire hazard, because of the 
larger amount of brush. Most of the cut-over lands within the pur- 
chase areas have been acquired. These cut-over lands, in the main, 
need only protection from fire in order to restore the forest. Timber- 
lands within the purchase areas being cut over now, however, present 
a more serious but avoidable, economic loss. The interest of the 
Government in the timbered lands within the purchase areas should 
in the future not begin where the interest of the timber operator 
leaves off. It should not wait until the forest is destroyed and the 
lands desolated, but should acquire the forest before cutting and 
secure the perpetuity of the forest through the proper regulation of 
cutting operations. To acquire the remaining lands with their 
present stands of timber will require much heavier capital investment 
per acre than past purchases. This investment, however, will be 
steadily returned from timber-sale receipts. In the long run the net 
cost to the Government for forest lands in fair condition will average 
less per acre than if it waits.until the original forests are wrecked and 
the lands wasted. 

In view of this situation the commission at a meeting held No- 
vember 29, 1920, adopted a resolution recommending lai^ely in- 
creased appropriations by Congress to expedite the work of acquisi- 
tion on a basis more nearly commensurate with the actual needs of 
the Nation. 

The further additional purchase appropriations will be used, first, 
for the solidification of the established areas. The acquisition of 
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interior holdings will result in improved administrative conditions 
and will reduce the average acreage cost for protection and admin- 
istration. Furthermore, the purchases should be made at once, 
before further improvements are constructed at Government expense. 
I In addition, tnrough increased appropriations, the commission 
will be enabled to extend the purchase work to important regions 
where the assistance and example of the Federal Government is 
I uiBently needed. 

I One of the beneficial results from the establishment of the national 
fore'ti; in the east has been to interest private owners in the pro- 
tection of their lands and to stimulate cities which are located in the 
mountains and the States in which lands have been purchased in 
acquiring forest lands, in protecting them from fire, and in regulating 
I the cutting of timber thereon, iunong municipal holdings of this 
kind which are carefully protected may be mentioned those owned 
I by Asheville, Marion, and Black Mountain, N. C, while foresters 
\ have been placed in charae of private holdings in north Georgia, in 
I Vireinia, and in West Virginia, aggregating about 200,000 acres, 
; with the result that they are given efficient protection against lire, 
i The higher current prices of lumber which are transmitted as 
} enhanced values for standing timber might seem to require that 
i higher prices be paid for timber. In order to meet this condition, 
; it IS recommended that the net proceeds from the sale of alltimber 
on acquired lands, after the payment to the State and counties of 
the required proportion of the income, be placed to the credit of the 
appro])riation for purchasing lands. The purchase of timbered 
lands in this way and the resale of the tiniber would in no way 
interfere with industrial requirements. The protection of the forest 
from fire and the regulation of the cutting of the timber would 
insure the establishment of a valuable regrowth and secure the 
maximum utility of the forest. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW AREAS, 

There has been a rapid extension of cutting in the Appalachian 
region, the increase in the cut-over area amounting to more than 
500,000 acres a year. In order to. furnish protection against fire 
and adequately to meet this condition, an extensive expansion 
withm the next few years of the Government's holdings on the 
headwaters of navigable streams, and especially on the Ohio and its 
tributaries, is very desirable. 

No purchase area has yet been located in Kentucky, and no pur- 
chases have been authorized, although that State has now granted 
the Federal Government the right to acquire lands for national 
forests within its borders. Additional areas should be established 
in West Virginia and, if suitable conditions exist, in other States in 
which streams tributary to the Ohio River are located. 

The physical conditions in southwestern New York and north- 
weatern Pennsylvania on the headwaters of the Allegheny River 
also seem to be suitable for the location of a purchase area located 
pardy in each State. From time to time Pittsburgh and other 
cities on the Ohio River and its larger tributaries have been visited 
by destructive floods, the most disastrous having been that of 
March, 1907. The flood crest at Pittsburgh at that time was con- 
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siderably augmented by the excessively high water in the Allegheny 
RiTer. The rapid melting of a heavy and accumulated snc'wfall on 
more than half a million acres of denuded forest land on the r.~.cun- 
tains in which the Allegheny River has its headwaters contributed 
materially to the height of the flood. 

There are also suitable conditions for the location of purchase 
areas that would protect the headwaters of' navigable streams in 
the rough section of northeastern Mississippi, in the mountains of 
Oklahoma, and possibly in northeastern Texas. 

Within the limits of the Ozark and Arkansas forests, which were 
created from the public domain, are large areas of alienated lands, 
mostly in alternate sections that were originally granted to railroads, 
or to the State for school purposes. The private ownership of these 
lands frequently interferes seriously with the advantageous con- 
summation of timber sales on near-by national-forest lands. More- 
over, these lands are a fire menace m that they prevent thorough 
protection of national-forest lands against fiio. Although purchases 
were begun on these forests only in 1918, the consequent consolida- 
tion and the benefits accruing therefrom are so gratifying that it is 
believed the time has now come when the purchase policy may very 
well be extended to other national forests on which the conditions 
of watershed protection are approved by the Geological Survey. 
Such a poUcy is urgently required on many forests for there is within 
the exterior liiajts of the national forests a total of 20,000,000 acres 
of privately owned lands,- The greater portions of these lands are 
suitable only for forestry purposes, and, so long as they remain in 
private hands, the most efficient administration of near-by national 
forests is prevented. Some of this, land, belonging to lumber and 
timber companies, can doubtless be acquired through the exchange 
for it of Government timber, or of national-forest l^d so located 
that its elimination from the forest would not be undesirable, iiuch 
of this privately owned land, however, can probably be acquired 
only through purchase. 
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LETTER 



THE SECRETARY OF WAR, 

TKANSMrmNG, 

FTTRSTTAITT TO LAW, THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAI. FOBEST 
BESERVATION COMMISSION FOB THE TEAB EimlNQ JTINE 30, 
1921. 



National Forest Reservation Commission, 

Washington, D. (7., December S, 1921. 
The President of thp, Senate. 

Sir : In accordance with the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
Congress approved March'!. 1911 (36 Statl, 961), I have the honor 
to transmit herewith a report of the National Forest Reservation 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921. 
Respectfully, 

John W, Weeks, 
Secretary of War, 
President National Forest Reservation Co- 



The National Forest Reservation Commission created by act of 
March 1, 1911 : 
Hon, John W. Weeks, Secretary of War. 
Hon. Albert B. Fall, Secretary of the Interior. 
Hon. Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Hon. Henry W. Keyes, Senator from New Hampshire. 
Hon. John K. Shields, Senator from Tennessee. 
Hon. Willis C. Hawley, Member of Congress from Oregon. 
Hon. Gordon Lee, Member of Congress from Georgia. 
W. W. Ashe, secretary, Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. 
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APPBOPRIATIONS AND RESULTS, 

With the end of the fiscal year 1921 the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission completed its ninth year of service. It reports for 
the purchase of lands the expenditure of all of the original appro- 
priation of $11,000,000 carried by the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., 
961), of which $3,000,000, which lapsed, was again made available 
by the Agriculture appropriation bill of June 11, 1916. By the act 
of July 24, 1919, there was a further appropriation of $600,000, but 
no appropriation was made for the fiscal year 1920, There was still 
available, however, for making purchases during this year nearly 
half a million dollars, which represented the balance carried for- 
ward from previous continuing appropriations, all of which could 
not be economically expended on account of the high prices which 
prevailed after 1917. This balance was augmented by considerable 
amounts, which became available through the failure to consum- 
mate certain purchases which had been authorized by the commi^ 
sion. These funds permitted a number of purchases to be made 
very advantageously during the past year by selecting from the 
large amount of land which was offered those tracts which seemed 
most profitable, but the policy of consolidation which has directed the 
work of the commission for several years previous was largely 
followed. 

Expenditures for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, have been 
$1,171,480.93, leaving an unexpended balance of $1,297,488.56, against 
which there are outstanding liabilities' in the form of executed con- 
tracts on lands which had been approved for purchase amounting 
to $1,139,159.24, and salaries and miscellaneous expenses amounting 
to $13,519.89, The estimated net balance at the close of the year 
was. therefore, $144,811.43. 

The following table shows by years, since 1911, the gross acreage 
and the average price of the lan<ls approved for purchase, and the 
average price each year at which such lands were purchased: 
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The total net acreage after the lands were surveyed and after the 
elimination of defective titles is shown in Tables 1, 2, and 3. Of 
the total net area of 1,907,511.93 acres', the purchase of which has 
been authorized by the commission, 571,345 bear virgin timber or are 
lightly culled ; 984,782 are cut over or heavily culkd or subject tc 
contracts under which the timber may be removed ; 260,949 are re- 
stocking ; 38,207 are abandoned farm lands ; 153,891 are classed as 
burned, barren, or stocked with unmerchantable timber. 
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'•*?''/V ALLEGHENY PURCHASE TTNIT, 

The authorization for the establishment' of a purchase unit in 
Pennsylvania on the headwaters of the Allegheny River is the only 
deviation from the conservative policy of consolidation which has 
governed the work of the commission since the beginning of the 
war. The reoccurring floods on the Ohio River, especially at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have made it desirable that the watersheds of the Alle- 
I glieny and Monongahela Rivers be protected so far as possible. The 
location of this unit projected the purchase work onto the Allegheny 
Eiver the northern head stream of the Ohio River, a measure sup- 
plementary to the Monongahela unit located on the Monongahela. 
Eiver, the head stream of the Ohio which flows from the south, 
thus inaugurating the principle of protecting on this important river 
both of its head streams which unite at Pittsburgh, Pa, 

The plans for the control of flood waters on these streams call for 
the establishment of a series of storage reservoirs, and in order 
to secure permanently the full benefits from such reservoirs it is 
essential that erosion be reduced to a minimum to prevent the loss 
in storage through the silting up of the reservoirs. The Allegheny 
purchase unit, for which authorization has been requested of the 
State commissions which are required to assent to its location under 
the Pennsylvania act granting the Federal Government the right to 
make purchases in the State, consists of 412,000 acres located in 
Warren, McKean, Forest, and Elk Counties, Pa. It will very 
largely protect the drainage basins tributary to two of these reser- 
voirs on the upper waters of the Allegheny River. In addition to 
its protective function, the area will eventually have great capacity 
for timber production now seriously impaired by frequent fires. It is 
beHeved, however, that with adequate protection these fire-swept lands 
can again be made productive so as to yield material for the many 
I local wood-using industries. Although much of the land is badly 
I devastated there are certain sections on which there is excellent young 
\ growth of great promise and there still remain over limited areas 
heavy stands of hemlock, white pine, and hardwoods, which are now 
in process of being operated. This purchase unit is the seat of the 
last white pine operation of magnitude in Pennsylvania ; and of the 
most important hemlock operations. In addition to sawmills, which 
are now utilizing in the counties in which this purchase unit is 
located and those which are adjacent the last remnants of the virgin 
timber of this region, there have developed a number of other wood- 
using industries which are still largely dependent upon this region 
for their stock. Among these industries are included wood-alcohol 
plants, a paper mill, furniture factories, handle factories, and tan- 
neries. TTiese constitute important elements in the activities of this 
highly industrial region supplementing the oil development and 
inetal works. The protection of the joung timber on such land as 
is restocking, preventing its destruction and assuring its attaining 
merchantable size, will contribute much to maintaining a timber 
supply for these industries. 

Adioining the Allegheny purchase unit on the north the State of 
New York has located a State park. This will induce the fullest 
development of the recreaticnal features on the Allegheny purchase 
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unit and lead to its use in connection with the New York State park. 
There is located within the limits of the purchase unit a State game 
refuge, and State forests join the purchase unit on the east and 
south. Federal and State officials will cooperate in protection. 

THE year's work. 

In effecting consolidation on the 16 older established units, there 
were approved for purchase during the fiscal year 1921, 97,103 acres. 
at an average price of $4.37 per acre. The total area the purchase 
of which has been authorized on the 20 purchase units in the White 
Mountains and Southern Appalachians (but exclusive of Arkansas) 
is now 1,859,217 acres, amounting to somewhat more than one-fourth 
of the total acreage embraced m these units as at present located. 
This does not incuide 15,294 acres the purchase of which has been 
authorized during the past year within the Arkansas and Ozark 
national forests, these forests being largely formed of lands set aside 
from the public domain. Including the lands on the Ozark and 
Arkansas purchase units, there was authorized for purchase during 
the fiscal year a total of 112,397 acres, consisting of 247 different 
tracts, at an average price of $4.44 per acre. The purcl»se of timber 
to the value of $21,090 was also authorized on land on Wild Cat 
River, in the White Mountains, the purchase of the surface having 
been previously approved June 14, 1919. 

The lowest price at which lands were authorized for purchase 
during the past fiscal year was $1.60 per acre for 328 acres of cut- 
over and burned land on the Massanutten area in Virginia, and the 
highest price was $10.50 per acre for 600 acres in the White Moun- 
tains, the difference in price being due to the location and produc- 
tiveness of the land and the amount, quality, and accessibility of the 
timber. The largest tract the purchase of which was authorized 
during the past year consists of 33,917 acres on the Shenandoah 
purchase unit. 

The purchase of the following lands was authorized during the 
year : In the IVhite Mountains, 3,541 acres, consisting of seven tracts, 
all of them of-value in effecting consolidation. The largest tract 
acquired was 1,454 acres, in Grafton County, partly on the high, 
steep slopes of North Twin and Garfield Mountains, and affording 
in part protection to the water supply of the town of Littleton, N. H. 
On account of economic conditions in this region it was not possible 
to consider the purchase of some of the large remaining unacquired 
holdings at the southern end of the purchase unit, the acquisition of 
which is necessary to complete the purchase scheme on this portion 
of the unit. 

Or the Monongahel a purchase unit two small tracts effecting minor 
consolidations and ha^'ing an area of 764 acres. The relative slow- 
ness in effecting consolidation on this unit has been due to the fact 
that large areas of lands are in process of being operated and are 
not yet available for consolidation. W^ith tlie early completion of 
logging on many of these lands their purchase can soon be considered, 
since the owners have made offers of their sale. 

On the Massanutten unit four tracts having a combined area of 
1,556 acres. Two of these were important additions, in large part 
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filling in the extreme southern portion of the area. No additions 
were made to the Potomac unit during the fiscal year, the purchase 
pn^^ram being largely completed within this unit. The remaining 
unacquired lands within the boundary of the unit are largely smaU 
tracts, which can be acquired only from time to time as tiie owners 
desire to sell. 

On the Shenandoah unit eight cases totaling 36,910 acres. The 
largest of these has an area of 33^17 acres and embraces Elliotts 
Knob, one of the highest mountains in the State of Virginia (1,494 
feet), and Crawford Mountain, its northern spur. It skirts at a dis- 
tance of only a few miles the main line of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Bailroad and renders a large area of mountain forest accessible for 
recreational purposes. A great portion of this tract has a fair stand 
of timber which, while culled, is nevertheless merchantable. The 
other tracts, one of which has an area of 2,000 acres, are interior 
holdings or effect consolidation. These lands very largely complete 
the solidification of the rougher lands on the southern portion of the 
imit. 

On the Natural Bridge 25 eases with a combined area of 18,422 
acres, there being one tract of 7,459 acres, one of 3,720, and one of 
1,721, while the others were much smaller. The lands now being 
acquired on the Natural Bridge extend purchases to the extreme 
northern portion of the unit. These lands are connected with those 
farther south by the rather narrow strip of rugged lands on the 
western edge of the area along South Mountain. East of this moun- 
tain there intervene the agricultural section around Montebello and 
lands now in process of being operated, and which for this reason are 
not yet available for consideration. A large portion of the lands 
now being acquired are located in the mountains on shallow sand- 
stone soils and have been so repeatedly burned over that the timber 
of merchantable size has been practically destroyed by fire. These 
lands will receive the immediate benefit of the protection afforded 
by the Government, . thus giving the small trees an opportunity to 
grow and permitting the reestablishment of forests on these sections 
which are now unproductive. 

Oil the White Top two tracts of about the same size and having 
a combined area of 14,155 acres. One of these consisted of a body 
of heavily culled forest land extending along the south slope of the 
Iron Mountain for a distance of 12 miles and connecting up three 
parcels already acquired. The other tract is located on the northern 
slope of the same mountain near the extreme eastern end of the pur- 
chase unit, and is the first tract which has been considered for pur- 
chase in this section. This land has recently been closely cut over, 
much of it has been severely burned and is in urgent need of pro- 
tection. It is believed that with adequate protection white pine, once 
the prevailing species in a large portion of the stand, will reestablish 
itself, since the soil has not been seriously impaired and there are a 
few seed trees left. 

On the Unaka unit 7,913 acres in seven different tracts, located at 
the southern end of the purchase unit where purchases were begun 
in 1919, thug brining the total area being acquired within this por- 
tion of the unit to more than 15,000 acres. One tract of 2,048 acres 
in part protects the water supply of the town of Hot Springs, N. C, 
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These lands are all located within a few miles of the main line of the 
Southern Railroad, and on account of their accessibility timber can 
be closelv utilized. They are situated on the waters of the French 
Broad River, an important tributary of the Tennessee River, the 
protection of the watershed of which becomes more important on 
account of the recent large expenditure by the Government for its 
development. 

On the Boone unit 18 tracts having a total acreage of 2,521 acrea 
AU of these tracts tend to solidify the lands the purchase of which 
has been previously authorized, and except one tract, which has an 
area of 1,300 acres, all were small. 

On the Mount Mitchell unit only one small tract of 22 acres. 
There are several large tracts, however, which will be available for 
consideration as soon as logging is completed. 

On the Savannah unit 1,158 acres in eight small tracts, all of 
them interior holdings the acquisition of which will assist in solidi- 
fication. 

On the Georgia unit only five small tracts having a combined 
area of 634 acres ; and on the Cherokee the same number, with an 
acreage of 2,137 acres, all, however, interior holdings. 

On the Nantahala two interior holdings having a total area of 
208 acres. 

The commission authorized that steps be taken to acquire five 
interior holdings on the Pisgah unit, having an aggregate area of 
only 225 acres. Some of these tracts are used by persons as points 
of rendezvous for hunting game which may stray or be driven from 
the Pisgah Game Preserve. Their acquisition will tend to reduce 
trespass from this cause and will facilitate protection of the game. 

There were approved for purchase on the Alabama unit 49 tracts, 
most of which were interior holdings offered by 45 different owners 
and having a total area of 6,626 acres. Many of the tracts being 
acquired on this unit have intermixed with the merchantable trees 
stands of young timber of sapling and pole size, which will be of 
great value in connection with the future development of the forest 

In Arkansas, within the limits of the Arkansas National Forest, 
there were approved for purchase 10.529 acres offered by 61 differ- 
ent owners, and within the Ozark 4,765 acres offered by 39 different 
owners. These lands were all in comparatively small tracts, and 
were largely in a culled or cut-over condition. A few of them were 
homesteads on which the conditions had been found unfavorable for 
successful farming. They are all interior holdinj^, and their acc|ui- 
sition is of value in solidification by facilitating administration, 
especially grazing, as well as by rounding out logging units and 
establishing more favorable conditions for the sale of national-forest 
timber. 

Table 1 shows the progress that has been made in carrying oo' 
the purchase program and the status of lands which had beep or 
were being acquired June 30, 1921. Part I of this table gives infor- 
mation concerning the acreage of the areas in counties and on water- 
sheds within which purchases are being made. It does not include, 
however, the Allegheny unit recently established on the headwaters 
of the Allegheny River in Elk, McKean. Forest, and Warren Conn- 
ties, Pa. Part II gives the acreage that has been approved for pur- 
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chase in the different States and by counties and the average price 
at which purchases have been authorized. Part III gives the acre- 
age that has been acquired and the aggregate amount that has been 
expended in purchase. The figures relating to lands approved are 
net, deductions having been made on account of reapprovals bj the 
commission, on account of vendors refusing to sign purchase con- 
tracts, on account of purchase contracts having been terminated, 
lud on account of lapse which have been includ^ in the surveys of 
other tracts. The acreage and values of such dropped lands are 
indicated at the bottom of the table. 
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Table 2 shows the distribution by purchase areas of lands which 
have been acquired, additional areas approved for purchase, and the 
total acreage by purchase areas to June 30, 1921. 
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' 1)0CQ not Include 2T3,fi^ acree of national fcprest land created hQTa public domain. 

Table 3 shows, by States, the distribution of the lands approved 
for purchase during the year and, by States, the total acreage of lands 
approved for purchase since the inception of the work in 1911, tfl- 
ge^er with the average price per acre and the total value. 

Table 3. — Summary of iand» approved for purchase hy States. 
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' Doesaot Include lands created national foieal from public doniala. 

1 Does not Include the sikcaUnI Olmsted lends tran^fened [lom Tteaaury Departmain to Dentutineat cf 
igrtculture UDdef acl oTIuly 2, 1912 (37 Stat., 981). 
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STATEMENT OF EXPEHDPrDHES. 

The following statement shows in detail the expenditures meurred 

in carrying on operations under the Weeks law during the fiscal year 

ended June 30, 1921. 

Appropriation " National Forest Reservation Commission, 1921 ".. |25, 000, Oft 

Expenditures for fiscai year ended June 30, 1921 : 

Printing $1. 553. 98 

Stationery 18. 23 



Appropriation "Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds 
of navigable streams " ; unexpended balance from fiscal year 
1920, available July 1, 1920 (see Report of National Forest 
Reservation Commission for the fiscal year 1920, S. Doc. No. 
310, 66th Cong., 3d sess.)- 



Expenditures during fiscal year 1921^. 



Against the unexpended balance of July 1, 1921, there were existing 
liabilities in the form of executed contracts for the purchase of 
lands or of lands approved for purchase, amounting to $1,- 
139,159.24, and liabilities for salaries and miscellaneous ex- 
penses amounting to 513,517.89, a total encumbrance of 1, 152, 677. IS' 



Unencumbered balance July 1, 1921_. 



144, 811. 4a 



Analysis Of expenditiires during fiscal year 1921. 
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11,038, 19a 08 


i,038,!9aoe 










»,(«27 


17,198.58 


1,038,190.08 









'The ftdditlooai amount of Ml 923. 15 was also 1 
(fllc« working under the Weeks law, (rem the a] 
AfnnilMre, 1921," under Che provisieas ot tbe at 
JepiitatiTe, executive, and JudSaal eipenses of thi 



loyees of tbe Forest Serrlce and tbe soUcitor'a 
"Increase of compensation, Department ol 
Uay 29, 19%, malung approprUtions tra th« 
nt for the fiscal year 1921. 



DEV'ELOPMENT OF ACQUIRED LANDS, 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, the purchased forest 
areas under administration yielded a gross revenue of $107,248.26, 
of which $95,180.81 represent receipts from the sale of forest prod- 
ucts, including saw timber, chestnut tannic acid wood, pulpwood, 
tanhark, telephone poles, posts, and fuel wood, the balance being mis- 
cellaneous receipts from grazing, special use, and fire trespass. 
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While the receipts, notwithstanding the increased acreage under 
administration, show a slight decrease below those of the previous 
year, less timber was cut and the unit price which was received for 
the timber was higher. During the latter portion of the year the de- 
pression in the lumber trade caused a material curtailment in the cut 
of lumber bein^ converted by operators of Government timber, and 
the result of this curtailment was reflected in reduced receipts from 
timber sales. Since the present amount of timber which is being 
sold annually is considerably less than the yearly replacement by 
growth, it is evident that the income from these purchased forests 
can be materially increased when business is readjusted to a normal 
basis, by increasing the amount of timber sales so as to eq^ual the 
annual growth. As has been the policy in past years, the chief con- 
sideration in making timber sales has been to improve the condi- 
tions of the forest. For this reason sales have largely been restricted 
to low-grade and cull trees, the removal of which would be beneficial 
to the remaining trees, by the release of a thrifty stand of young 
timber from the shade of a defective old tree, or creating conditions 
suitable for restocking. As a result of this conservative policy of 
cutting which has for its chief object the development of the earn- 
ing power of the forest, receipts from timber sales are less important 
than creating improved forest conditions. The needs of local in- 
dustries, however, are kept in view and every effort is made not only 
to meet their present wants but to grow that materia! which will 
supply their future needs. 

Advantage is being taken of the relatively small amount of timber 
sales to work up in greater detail the plans of management, operation, 
and administration of the different units. 

The fire situation during the past year was no more serious than in 
the preceding year, the number of acres which were burned over being 
about the same and embracing less than 1 per cent of the acquired 
lands. 

During the past year considerable work has been done on the con- 
struction of roads and trails within the purchased lands. While 
such improvements not only add materially to the value of the timber 
on acquired lands by increasing its accessibility and greatly facilitate 
protection especially against fires, they also increase the value of 
unacquired lands within the purchase units. This is a further reason 
for urging the early acquis'tion of interior holdings, so as to avoid 
having to pay the increased price which results from the expendi- 
tures made by the Government. 

The supply of fish and game on the forests is being gradually in- 
creased, notwithstanding the fact that an increased number of sports- 
men frequent the forests every year. This has been due to the rigid 
protection of game dur'ng the breeding season and by stockinc the 
streams with nsh. Most of this work is concentrated on the ^Vhite 
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Itfountain National Forest and on the Pisgah Forest and Gaifle Pre- 
serve. On the latter, it has been necessary to prosecute a number oi 
poachers for violation of the fish and game laws. Protection of game 
IS still hampered by a lack of the power of arrest and search. It ap- 
pears that additional legislation is needed ta make protection more 
effective. 

The herd of elk which were placed in the Pisgah Game Preserve in 
the spring of 1919 has done well and there has been a normal in- 
ti'case. The buffaloes which were added shortly thereafter have not 
done so well. Several of them died soon after arrival, but these have 
been replaced and the herd now seems to be in a healthy condition. 
Notwithstanding the loss by poachers, the number of native deer 
seems to increase particularly on lands adjoining the game preserve. 

Construction by the Bureau of.FisherieSj United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, of spawning beds at York Pond, in the White 
Mountain National Forest, N, H,, was begun during the past year. 
Cooperation is being secured from Federal and State hatcheries in 
the supply of trout fry, which have been successfully planted in a 
number of streams. Forest officers generally cooperate with the State 
authorities in fish and game protection. 

INFLDENCE OF GOVERNMENT METHODS UPON PRIVATE OWNERS, 

The units which have been established are undoubtedly having 
material influence upon owners of near-by timberland in developing 

8 (Aides of protection and of more conservative cutting. These in- 
uences have been particularly noticeable in northern Georgia adja- 
cent to the Georgia purchase unit and in West Virginia near the 
Monongahela. While the values of the purchase units as demonstra- 
tion areas are matters of secondary consideration and are advantages 
which are incidental so far as the law under which purchases are being 
made is concerned, nevertheless, in view of the acute shortage of 
timber which must be anticipated within a few years, such benefits 
become very important. That this shortage is already vitally affect- 
ing the conditions in certain industries is shown by the mounting 
prices of wood for the manufacture of paper pulp and the accom- 
panying rise in the price of newsprint paper. In 1900 the average 
price per cord of peeled pulp wood in New England was about $5 ; 
in 1905 it was $5.50 ; in 1915 it had reached $8.25, and had increased 
to 1903 in 1920. After deflation of war prices it was still $14 per cord 
in 1921. The stumpage value of timber suitable for this use has 
increased at a far more rapid rate than has the price of the wood 
cnt and peeled and ready for use. This increase in price can be ac- 
cmted as a reliable guide of the relative amount of this material 
which is available for the paper industry in the Northeastern States. 

FUTURE PUKCHASE POLICY, 

For the fiscal year 1922, $1,000,000 has been appropriated. This 
is not a continuing appropriation as formerly, but is available only 
during that year. There has been offered and is available for 
consideration out of that appropriation more than 1,300,000 
acres of land, having an approximate value of about $8,000,000. 
Lumbering operations are still being conducted on some of this 
Iwd, and consequently on account of the high fire hazard which 
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usually exists while lumbering is in progress, the greater por- 
tion of the area that is being lumbered is not considered available 
for immediate purchase. Much of it, however, is available for im- 
mediate consideration and the entire 1,300,000 acres will be available 
within a period of five years, by which time the cutting of timber vfiH 
have been completed. In the meantime the acreage of offered land 
in all probability will be materially increased by new proposals 
not now of record. 

The commission in its estimate submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget recommended an appropriation of $1,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1923; and it again desires to go on record as urging that an 
amount no smaller than this be made available for purchase vpork 
during that year. The first appropriation for purchasing forest 
lands was made in 1911, and the average annual amount available 
since then has exceeded $1,000,000, a total of $12,600,000 having been 
available for the 11 years (including $1,000,000 which has been 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1922). Under the extremely favor- 
able conditions for purchase now prevailing it will be possible to 
allot, at most attractive prices within a few months after it becomes 
available, a great portion of the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1922. The present is a most opportune time for making purchases, 
since selections can be made most profitably from the very large 
area of land which is being offered at a time when owners are dis- 
posed to make concessions respecting price, and are willing to agree 
to stipulations affecting the method of cutting reserved timber and 
to take measures to assure protection against fire, all provisions 
which greatly inure to the future value and productivity of the 
forest lands. It is the opinion of the commission that every advan- 
tage should be taken of this condition, especially with the object of 
effecting consolidation whenever the opportunity is offered by se- 
curing interior holdings or such other holdings as assist in solidifi- 
cation. 

It is also desirable to maintain the organization which has been 
devloped for appraisal, survey and title work. The personnel of this 
organization is the result of more than 10 years of selection during 
the progress of the purchase work. These men are highly trained 
in technical methods of survey, appraisal, and title examination, 
and in addition have a most intimate and valuable knowledge of 
conditions in the regions within which purchases are being made. 
The cost of efficiently trained men for this work is high, and if 
the work should be discontinued for a year or for a longer period 
there would be a material loss to the Government in reorganizing 
and carrying on the work with a less efficient personnel which could 
acquire only by long experience much information which is now 
available through the present organization. 

The primary considerations in the allocation of an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for the fiscal year 1923 would be to further the work 
of consolidation in carrying out the policy which has controlled 
acquisition? ior several years; and to carry forward purchases on 
the extremely important Allegheny unit in Pennsylvania, which 
on account of the large areas of unprotected soil, hitherto covered 
by forests, is in most urgent need of prompt consideration. 
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10, 1923.— Referred to the Committee on 
Public Land) and Surveya 
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sutate bisolution ise. 

befobted bt hb. h08ss. 

In the Senate pp the United States, 

March 11, 19S4. 
Resolved, That the report of the Kational Forestry Commission 
for the year ending June 30, 1923, he printed as a Seoat:« document 
with illustrations. 
Attest: 

Geoeoe a. SANDEasoN, Secretary. 
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National Fobebt Resbevation Commissiom, 

WashiTigton, D. C, December S, 19SS. 
The Peesidbnt of the Senate. 

SiB^ In accordance with the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
fVinoTo^ approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), I have the honor 
3mit herewith report of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
. for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923. 
Respectfully, 

J. W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War, 
President National Forest Beaervation Commission. 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION FOR 
FISCAL TEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1923. 



REVIEW OF THE YEAR'S WORK. 

The past year has been marked by tbe purchase of a comparatively 
lai^e acreage at an extremely low price, Dotwithstanding the small ap- 
propriation, ajuountin? for the year to only $450,000. The average 
price for the year was lower than that for any other year except 1922. 
There were approved for purchase 79,923 acres at an average price of 
24.35 per acre. These lands consisted of 113 tracts distributed ia 
nine different States. Of these approved landa 18,925 acres can be 
classed as forested or partly forested lands on which there are stands 
of timber containing approximately 60,000,000 board feet of merchant- 
able timber. The remaining lands consist of 735 acres of abandoned 
farm lands; 29,445 acres recently cut over, and containing little 
merchantable timber; 9,587 acres of burned, devested, or Darrea 
lands; and 21,231 acres of cut-over or other land which has naturally 
reset in young stands of timber. During the past year title was 
passed to the Government for 142,953.43 acres at an average price 
of $4.56 per acre. These acquired lands very largely consist of lands 
the purchase of which was approved during the preceding fiscal year. 

RESULTS SECURED. 

There have been acquired or are now in process of being acquired 
2,205)027 acres at an avert^e purchase price of J5.03 per acre. These 
lands, situated in 11 different States, are located in 17 purchase units, 
there being 4 additional units within which no purchases have 
been made. It is the policy of the commission to authorize purchases 
only within designated purchase units which are located strategi- 
cally with reference to carrying out most effectively the provisions of 
the law. The several tables wtiich follow show by years the progress 
of purchase, the distribution of the lands by States, counties, water- 
sheds, and purchase units, and the average prices which have been 
pud. 

Table 1 shows by years since 1911, the year the law authorizing 
purchases was passed, the gross acreage (before survey and before the 
elimination of defective title), tbe average price of lands approved 
tor purchase, and the average prices each year at which purchases 
were authorized. 
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ATsrace pcica pel acre 6.03 

It is of interest in this connection to make a comparison of the 
cost of the lands which have been acquired with their estimated 
present value. In making this compariaon no iocrease in value has 
Deen allowed for the land and young growth. The Government 
is practically the only purchaser for such lands alter the merchantable 
timber has been cut. It is believed that the present value of the 
land is no greater than the purchase price. Nor has any value been 
allowed for the increase in size and amount of young growth which is 
yet below merchantable limits. 
Comparison of co»l o/ larid with volve Jtdy 1, 19SS; and net purchase colt of land 

and timber compared with values of land and timher Jvly 1, 19SS. 
2,205,027 acres uf land at $5.39 per acre (total cost item in preced- 
ing statement includes $0.86 per acre, the coat of purchase) $12, 987, 321 

n... .» . injgtr^tion (j^j g,.g protection 1,406,567 



Cost of adm 



Total grosa coat.. 



14,31 



Receipts from sales to July 1,1923 586,282 

2,206,027 acres of land, at $3.05 per acre 6, 725, 332 

4,753,684,000 board-feet, at $2.80 per thousand 13, 310, 315 



Total- _ 20, 621, S 



Net gain in value _. 6,228,041 

Table 2 shows the distribution, by purchase units, of lands which 
have been acquired, additional areas approved for purchase, and the 
total acreage, by purchase units, to June 30, 1923. 

Table 2. — Summary to June 30, 19SS, by purchase units of landa acquired and 
approved for purchase under Ike act of March I, 1911. 
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Table 3 shows, by States, the distribution of the lands approved 
for purchase during the year and, by States, the total acreage oi lands 
approved for purc&se since the inception of the work in 1911 , together 
with the average price per acre and the total value. 
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8 BEPORT OF NATTONAI, rOREST BESEBVATION COMMISSIOW, 
PRESENT STATUS OF PURCHASE WORK. 

In the 23 desigDated purchase units, having a gross area of 9,352,733 
acree, 2,205,027 acres haTe been acquired or are in process of being 
acquired. This amounte to 26 per cent of the tobd area of thm 
purchase units. The gross area which is given, however, includea 
four units, the Smok^ Mountain, the Youghiogheny, the Androa- 
coggin, and the Yadkin, on which no purdiases so far have been 
made. If these units be omitted and if agricultural lands and such 
lands as are held by private owners, for the purposes of water power 
development or for stream protection, be eliminated somewhat 
more man 40 per cent of the area within these units has been approved 
for pm-chase and is in process of being acquired. 

No lands were considered for purchase during the pastyear on 
either the Mass anut ten. White Top, Pisgah, Geoigia, Cherokee, 
Ozark, or Arkansas purchase units, it being regarded as more desirable 
to employ the limited funds available for use in effecting consolidation 
on the remaining purchase unite, especially on the Allegheny, on 
which the initial purchases were authorized during the preceding 
fiscal year, with a view to acquiring a sufficient area on this unit to 
reduce the cost of administration and facihtate protection against 
fire. The lands approved for purchase during me year consisted 
of 113 different tracts with a total area of 79,923 acres. The lowest 
prices at which lands were authorized for purchase during the fiscal 
year were two tracts, one of 80 acres at SI. 50, and one of 138 acres 
at $1,75^ on the All^heny unit in Pennsylvania; while the highest 
price paid, $10 an acre, was for two tracts on the Boone unit having 
a conibined area of 126 acres. 

White Mountain purchase unit. — The acute demand for spruce 
timber for the manufacture of paper pulp during the past year, 
induced by apprehension respectmg the Canadian embargo against 
the exportation of wood suitable for the manufacture of wood pulp, 
has resulted in a reduction in the number of tracts being offered 
for piu'chase in the White Mountains. During the year only two 
small tracts were approved for purchase having a combined area of 
122 acres. Both tracts are located so as -to effect consohdatjon. 
There have now been approved for purchase 440,581.27 acres out 
of a total designated area of 950,114 acres, which includes the nevby 
Androsco^n unit on which no purchases have been made. The 
enhancing prices of timber in this region has resulted in greatly 
increasing the value of the timber on the Government holdings- 
It has likewise added materially to the price at which much of the 
remaining timber land on the unit is held. There are on the unit 
less than 5,000 acres of farming land; but owners of 101,250 acres 
have, by placing their lands under management for permanent 
yield, at least temporarily withdrawn them from possible sale to 
the Government. There remain only 403,183 acres available for 
purchase, a lai^e portion of "which is being operated. 

It is indeed fortunate that it has been possible to acquire many of 
the highly scenic areas in the White Mountains before the high price 
of spruce paper pulp stock greatly enhanced the price of the spruce 
lands. It has thus been possible to acquire many sections of great 
esthetic value in whole or m part clothed in primitive verdure. 
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Among the acquired lands are 280,000 acres of virgin and culled 
forests located largely in the resort r^ona and on scenic mountains 
and extremely valuable as sources of spruce for paper pidp. The 
Presidential Range, embracing the highest points in the Northeastern 
States, lies within this purchase unit, and all of its high peaks, from 
Mount Webster at the northeast to Mount Madison, a distance of 
nearly 20 miles from base to base, but excepting the very summit of 
Mount Washington (altitude, 6,290 feet) , are owned by the Govern- 
ment. In the southeast many scenic peaks have been acquired, some 
of them with their slopes still clothed with stretches of magnificent 
primeval forests, including Mount Tremont, the Big ana Little 
Attitach Mountains, Whiteface, Wonalancet, Passaconaway, Paugus, 
and Chocorua; further east Mount Crawford and the Alban Range; 
in the northeast the Carter Range, Bald Face, the west slope of Mount 
Pequawket; in the resort region to the west the Dartmoum and Rose- 
brook Ranges, the western slopes of the range from Mount Liberty to 
Mount GaiiBeld, 31ount Kinsman, and the profile; while in the south- 
west the east side of the Pyramid group, the western slope of Mount 
Tecumseh and Mount Osceola have been acquired. 

In all, some 65,000 acres of land on high slopes, more than one-half 
of it forested, have been secured out oi a total of less than 100,000 
acres of such lands, thus preserving not only those lands which are 
most valuable for stream protection but the great bulk of the scenic 
area as well. The Great Gulf and Tuckerman Ravine, the two high- 
waUed, glaciated rifts which deeply penetrate the main range of m,e 
White Mountains, have been acquired, with their slopes very lai^ely 
forested ; while the greater portion of the picturesque valley of Paugus 
Brook is wooded. Heavy forests of spruce and fir still clothe in part 
the slopes of Mounts Cnnten, Pleasant, Monroe, and Washington, 
the southern faces of the Carter-Moriah Range, the eastern slopes of 
the Pyramids, and the southern slopes of Passacouaway and White- 
face Mountains. The White Mountains are the sources of the head- 
waters of the Saco and the Merrimac Rivers and of the important 
tributaries of the Androscoggin and the Connecticut, all noteworthy 
on account of the large development of water power thereon or of the 
possibilities of power development. 

Ten cities and tewns and two lara^ hotels secure their supply of 
water for domestic use either in whole or in part from national forest 
lands. 

Allegheny purchase unit. — During the past year satisfactory progress 
has been made in purchase work on this area on which purchase was 
authorized in December, 1921. The boundary of this unit has been 
enlarged to include 739,277 acres. This extends the unit to the New 
To A State line, where it joins the recently established New York 
State Park and will eventually permit cooperation in administration 
between the State park and the national forest, particularly_ in the 
development of roads, trails, and recreational facilities, and in pro- 
tection against fires. The national forest purchase unit also adjoins 
8 Pennsylvania State forest located to the southeast ; and two Pennsyl- 
vania ^ate game refuges. The contiguity of these various tracts 
will result in placing under protection a very large area of land, 
practically as a single boundary- Purdiase work on this unit is 
already resulting in we owners of certain wood-using manufacturing 
plante considermg the advisability of managing th^ own lands 
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with the object of securing a sustained yield of timber therefrom 
through conservative cutting, the protection of young trees, and 
preventing fires. This unit is of exceptional imfwrtance on accoont 
of the hi^ industrial development of the immediately 8uiToundiii| 
region. As a result of this condition young- timber of small size is 
available for use and has a definite market value on account of tbe 
close utilization which is here possible. 

There are numerous furniture and woodworking plants, papa 
and pulp mills, tanneries, extract plants, and wood-alcohol distillation 
establishments^ which call for everv class of material which the lands 
on and near this purchase are capable of producing. Protection from 
fire ia most urgently needed, and much of the land which is now devas- 
tated will rapidly recuperate if fires are prevented, so as to permit the 
natural reestabhshment of the desirable commercial species m place of 
the practically worthless fire cherrjr and aspen sprouts, A consider- 
able portion of the area of the unit is witnin a natural-gas and oil 
field, and a small portion of it is underlaid by workable beds of coaL 
The development of the mineral resources, however, whidi are 
reserved by the owners usually for a definite period, or are easements 
held by third parties, will not interfere with the development of the 
forest resources. As a matter of fact, when gas and oil developments 
are made, the owners will cooperate most efficiently in preventing 
forest fires, the occurrence of whidi would be a serious menace to their 
interests. The problem of timber supply in this highly industrialized 
re^on is an important one, and while it is not possible that the control 
by the Government of all lands which could be acquired within the 
boundary of the All^heny purchase unit would adequately take care 
of the timber requirements of this section, the action of the Qovem- 
ment is an important step in meeting the many problems which here 

{>resent themselves through joint pamcipation by State, Federal, and 
ooal interests. 

During the past year the purchase of 43 tracts, having an a^r^ate 
area of 34,812 acres, was authorized, thus bringing the total area 
being acquired on thia unit to 108,886 acres. The Iwgest tracts con- 
sisted of 2,687 acres and 2,768 acres, both laigely in young timber of 
sapling and pole'sizes. Of the 600,391 acres exclusive of larm luids 
remaining on this unit a large portion is available for early purchase 
when adequate funds are provided; there are only about 9,500 acres 
held for water-power purposes, while 17,850 acres of privately owned 
lands ore being managed by their owners for permanent timber 
production. 

Monongi^ida purchase unit. — During the past year one of tiie 
moet noteworthy tracts the purchase of which was authorized 
consisted of 8,734 acres in Pocahontas County on the Monongahela 
unit. Prior to 1922 the slowness with which lands -were being 
approved on this unit prevented consolidation and resulted in inef- 
fective protection against fire and difficult administration. During 
thatyear^ however, 89,703 acres were offered and approved for pur- 
chase, which with the additional lands the purchase of whidi has been 
approved during the past year, very j^reatly simplifies the adminis- 
tration and protection work on this unit. There BtUl remains, how- 
ever, 203,927 acres available for purchase. Thia is exclusive of the 
farming lands and lands held for water-power purposes amounting 
to 205,721 acres, and of the 12,160 acres the owners of which deeire 
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to hold for the permanent production of timber. Plans call for the 
acquisition of this remaining liCad as rapidly as it is offered at reason- 
able prices, 

A portion of the headwaters of the Monongahela River are within 
this purchase iinit It is a stream which has received on its lower 
reaches the benefit of ample Federal appropriations for its improve- 
ment. Like the All^heny unit, on wnich rise some of the head 
streams of the All^beny River, it protects important sources of 
the Ohio River — ^not merely one of the great waterways of the con- 
tinent, but destined to become tiirough the utilization of power which 
may be generated at the numerous locks on its course, one of the 
most important sources of hydroelectric power. The necessity for 
evenness of flow to secure large use of this power eventually will lead 
to the construction ot reservoirs for the purpose of storing storm 
water in the same manner as storm water is now stored and re^- 
larity of stream flow secured on the Tallulah River in north Georgia. 
The result of such stor^e will undoubtedly tend to reduce in the 
main river floods which have in the past occasioned such serious loss 
of life and property, and at the same time may maintain a channel 
of sudi uniiorm depth as to permit uninterrupted navigation at all 
times of the year. In October, 1922, the river was reported so low 
that navigation was seriously internipted. Similarly, at times of 
VCTT high water, there is also interference with navigation. 

Tjiere are embraced within this unit considerable areas of land at 
one time heavily forested in spruce timber, which was very lai^ly 
drawn upon as a source of supply for piilpwood for the manufacture 
of paper. Nearly all of these spruce lands have been cut over and 
considerable portions have been burned. One of the most important 
problems in connection with the management of this forest is to se- 
cure the rdiabihtation of these burned-over spruce lands in order to 
obtain a restocking in this valuable tree and to render them t^in 
productive and a source of stock for newspaper manufacture. A 
nursery has been established on this forest from which young trees 
are secured not only for replanting such of these devastated spruce 
lands as will not restock naturalrp, but from which to distnbute 
planting stock to other forests sucn as the Mount Mitchell division 
of the Piseah, on which there exist similar devastated areas the 
future productivity of which can be best assured by planting. Al- 
though the merits of the native spruce are fully appreciated for this 
purpose, experiments are being conducted to test out the availability 
of different kinds of spruce trees from other sections, the growth of 
vtucb seems more rapid than that of the native kind. Likewise 
eiperiments are being conducted with other species suitable for pulp 
manufacture, but which it is believed may not foe subject to the de- 
struction resulting from the spruce-bud worm, which within the past 
iev years has destroyed so much valuable timber in northeastern 
New England. 

Eighteen towns and cities secure their domestic water supply from 
lands located within the exterior boundary of this unit, and in 10 
cases the supply is wholly or in part denved from national-forest 
lands. 

Potomac 'purchase unit. — The Potomac unit is located upon the 
headwaters of the Potomac River, its eastern slope being drained by 
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tributaries of the Shenandoah and ite vestem slope by small streamB 
which debouch directly into the upper Potomac. 

There have been approved for purchase 80,640 acres out of a total 
of 146,002 acres. Located in the agricultural valleys many of which 
although narrow are extremely productive, there are nearly 41,700 
acres of f armine land ; thus there remain only about 23,500 acres of 
forest land, orTess ih&a 17 per cent of the area, of a character the 
purchase of which is desirable. The greater portion of the remaining 
Forest land which is chiefly situated on rough mountain slopes is 
largely held in small parcels, and can be secured advantageously 
onty from time to time as the owners desire to dispose of it, or it la 
held in lai^e tracts by a few companies operating sawmills and will 
probably not be available for acquisition until these owners have in 
part completed the removal of the merchantable timber. The forests 
on this unit are largely of oak, a great deal being chestnut oak, the 
bark of wluch has been one of the important sources of tannin. A 
blight introduced from Japan has for more than a decade been 
moving steadily southward destroying the native chestnut, which at 
present is the chief source of native tanning stock; and it is expected 
eventually this blight will in lar^e part destroy the chestnut loreste 
of the App^achian region. WiUi this prospect in view greatly en- 
hanced values can be anticipated for lanoa which are stockwl in young 
chestnut oak timber, and which are capable of producing heavy 
stands of this tree such as exist on the rotomac, Massanutten, ana 
^enandoah units. Approximately 35,000 acres support stands oi 
uncut timber: the remamder is in young timber or has been recently 
out over. Additions to the Potomac imit during the year consisted 
of two tracts totaling 345 acres, both tending toward consolidation 
and eljndnating undesirable interior holdings. 

Massanutten purchase unit.—~Oo the Massanutten purchase unit 
there have been approved for purchase 59,167 acres out of 152,946 
acres within the unit. There are on the unit 57,400 acres of farming 
land or lands, connected with farms the purchase of which would not 
be desirable, located chiefly in the narrow parallel valleys many of 
which are very productive, leaving less than 36,000 acres or 23 per 
cent to be considered for purchase. The lands available for purchase 
embrate practically all the remaining mountain lands on the unit and 
should be acquirea, but since many bodies of such lands are h^d in 
small parcels they can be secured only from time to time as the 
owners desire to sell. The Massanutten unit is very accessible to 
Washington City and Baltimore, Md., and eventually should be 
largely made use of for recreational purposes by persons from these 
cities. The forest on this unit is prevailingly of oak, and the original 
stand was only of medium quality on account of the thinness of the 
soil. It has been lara;ely cut over and has teen greatly injured by fire. 
On account of the fire damage many years of recuperation will be 
required to secure maximum productiveness, although those portions 
of the area which have been protected by the Govemmwit for several 
years already show great improvement in the condition of the soil 
and in the resulting character of growth. 

During the fiscal year no additional lands were approved for ' 
purchase on this unit. 

"liie towns of Strasburg, Edinhure, Woodstock, and Mount Jackson 
secure their water supply in whole or in part from national-forest 
lands on this tmit. 
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Shenandoah purchase unit. — ^The Shenandoah unit is drained bj 
the vaters of the Shenandoah and James Kivers and is located on 
hoih slopes of the great Shenandof^ Mountains, partly in Vit^nia 
and partly in West Vii^ia. The lands which have been acquired 
consist of an almost sohd body 35 miles wide. Much of the surface 
of the Shenandoah Mountain is rough, steep, and often strewn with 
rock bars. On such sites the timber which is largely oak is only of 
medium quality, but there are deep hollows and draws in which the 
conditions for growth are far more favorable, and where with the oak 
there are associated yellow poplar and white pine. A large amount 
of merchantable tiniber remains, especiallv on the western slopes. 
Chestnut oak, greatly prized on account of the high tannin content 
of its bark, constitutes a large proportion of the timber, and for this 
reason in the future this unit can be considered as an important 
source of material for tanning purposes. 

There have been approved for purchase 213,747 acres out of a total 
of 461,551 acres, or approximately two-fifths of the gross area of the 
unit. Of the remaining area nearly 69,700 acres, consisting of farm- 
ing lands or woodland connected with farms, are largely located in 
continuous bodies in the narrow valleys. There remain only about 
178,000 acres which are available for purchase, lying chiefly to the 
north of the lands which have been acquired. 

These lands will be secured so soon as it is possible to reach price 
agreement with the owners. Hiey will constitute a valuable addition 
to the forest area not only in increasing its size and thus tending to 
reduce administrative costs, notwithstanding the fact that there are 
many interior holdings, but, furthermore, there will be added a large 
amount of land mOTe or less densely set in young timber, with high 
possibihties of future increment and appreciation. The city of Harri- 
sonburg, Va., controls for use for domestic piirposes the water on a 
lai^e portion of this tract, as well as the interior holdings. Other 
thm tnese large tracts, however, and the lands which are dependent 
upon them, there are only a few small tracts which are available for 
early consideration. During the past year tanbark to the extent of 
1,244 tons was cut largely from old timber. This cut, however, is 
much less than the normw earning capacity of the forest. Unbroken 
by farms and entered by few roads Mid trails, and with the conse- 
quent irapenetrabihty of the forest, this unit is well stocked with 
certain kinds of game, especially with beara, wUd turkeys, and pheas- 
ants. A number of bears are killed here during every winter, out it 
is believed that the kill is well within ^e yearly increase. During 
the past year the purchase was authorized of 6 cases totaling 2,169 
acres, the largest being a tract of 774 acres. All of these lands are 
important in effecting consolidation or in furnishing outlets from 
lands already acquired. They are lai^ely in a cut-over condition or 
stocked in young timber. 

Natta-dt Bridge furekase unit. — This unit is located on both slopes 
of the Blue Ridge Mountain for a distance of nearly 60 miles and is 
near the Stone Arch, known as the Natural Bridge, from which it 
takes its name. It embraces a number of high points including the 
well known Peaks of Otter which are located near its souuiem 
boundary. 

The waters of the James River drain the entire unit except the 
extreme northern end, the streams of which are tributary to the 
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Potomac. The soils of the eoBtem slops of the Blue Ridge is tfus 
unit are productive and produce timber of high quality. As a rule 
those on the western slope are more stony and shallow and the forests 
are inferior in general to those farther east. Two small agricultural 
valleys which with other farming lands have a total area of about 
20,000 arces are included in the unit, farming lands being largely 
located to the east of the Blue Bidge. Pedlar River, the source of 
the domestic water supply of the city of Lynchburg, is located withia 
this uuit. Through cooperation with the city the pitrchase has been 
effected of a numoer of tracta on which there were extensive areas 
of cleared and very steep land lai^Iy cultivated in tobacco or other 
crops requiring open tillMre. The result of this has been exceptionally 
high turbidity in the Pedlar River, necessitating much filtration aod 
tending to accelarate the silting up of reservoirs used for stor^e 
pmrioses. At the same time there has been more or less stream 

Eollution with the concomitant danger to health. These conditions 
ave been very greatly improved through the purchases thus effected. 
There yet remain, however, a number of tracts on this watershed 
which should be acquired whenever in the opinion of the city of 
Lynchbuig it is necessary to secure them and when price agreement 
can be reached with the owners. In addition to the city ot Lynch- 
burg the towns of Bedford, Buena Vista, and Buchanan draw all or a 
portion of their supply of potable water from national-forest lands, 
while the city of Staunton, Va., controls water rights on a limited 
area at the north end of the unit. 

There have been approved for purchase 143,386 acres out of a total 
of 248,055 acres which, after eliminating the farming land, is about 
62 per cent of the area. A portion of the forest lands which have not 
yet been acquired are owned by two lumber companies which are 
operating the timber thereon. It is possible that under the exchange 
taw an exchange of timber might be effected by which timber 
which has been secured on land acquired under the act of March 
1, 1911, might be exchanged for fee holdings from which merchant- 
able timber has been removed. Such exchange woxild materially 
reduce the cost per acre of Lands acquired on this unit and would 
increase the area of land amenable to the provisions of the act of 
March 1, 1911. Except for these lai^ tracts there remain only a 
few private holdings, none of them very large, which are available 
for early acquisition. At the southern end of the area there are a 
number of interior holdings, most of them of small size, which can 
be secured from time to time as t^e owners desire to sell. 

A considerable part of the timber on this area is chestnut. In 
view of the possibihty of injury bv blight to these stuids, many of 
which are formed of^ young, thrifty trees, the policy has been to 
make heavy sales of chestnut timber. During the past year sales 
of such timber included 6,000 poles and 8,000 ties. 

Whiie To'p "purchase unit. — Thus far there have been approved for 
purchase 101,085 acres out of a total designated area of 285,017 
acres, there being 84,692 acres of the remaining area which can bo 
classed as agricultural land and should not be act^uired. 

The White Top unit is located in southern Virgmia and northeast- 
ern Tennessee on the divide between the waters of the Tennessee 
River, which drains the western portion of the unit, and the Ohio 
River, which drains the eastern portion. ' Near this divide aod on 
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the Balsam range of mountains is located Mount Rogers, which 
is the highest mountain in the State of Vii^inia, having an altitude 
of 5,719 feet, while farther to the west, but withm the purchase unit, 
is the White Top Mountain, from which the utiit takes its name, 
which has an altitude of 5,330 feet, and one of the most scenic and 
best-known peaks in the section where the three States, Virginia, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina come together. - The land inuue- 
diatelj adjacent to these mountains and me sister peaks which are 
associated with them on the unit are extremely rough, but narrow 
gorges which head in these mountains broaden into wide valleys 
oisaecting the outer edges of the forest. The forests at lower altitu<feB 
consist laigely of oak and white pine. Although the greater portion 
of the old white pine has been removed and me sur^e of some of 
the white pine land which has been acquired has been badly damaged 
by repeated fires, there ia an excellent representation of this species 
in the young growth and fine prospects for future stands. 'Hie lands 
at higher altitude were occupied by spruce and fir, the greater por- 
tion of which has been removed from the lands which have been 
acquired. The removal, however, has been carefully effected on 
the whole and without serious fire damage. The resmt is that the 
cut-over spruce lands are in large part already restocking to excellent 
stands of this highly valuable tree, or are in a condition suitable for 
restocking whenever there shall be a seed year to furnish seed. 
Purchases which have been made block up quite completely at the 
southwestern end of the unit, but it has not yet been possible to 
effect consolidation at tjie eastern end, which extends as a narrow 
atrip along the crest of the Balsam Mountains and the eastern out- 
lyers. 

Future plans for purchase on this unit contemplate the acquisition 
of additional lands, especially on t^e eastern end so far as they are 
offered and which will tend toward consolidation. It seems prob- 
able that coosiderable areas lying to the south of the crest of the 
Balsam Mountains which have been included within the unit are 
available for elimination for grazing lands. 

The soils on this slope are much oetter than those to tike north of 
the crest of the mountain, and although most of this area was in forest 
at the date when the unit was located, there has been continuous 
encroachment of grazing farms on this slope. A lar^e number of 
wood-working plants located at Bristol, Va.-Temi., and other nearby 
towns, tanneries, extract companies, and a paper mill are dependent 
for their raw material upon lands lying near the White Top Forest. 
This condition has developed an excellent market for all material 
which can be produced upon the White Top unit. 

VnaJca purenaae unit. — On the Unaka purchase unit there have been 
approved for purdiase 99,657 a^es out of a total of 567,217 acres, 
OT which, however, 137,472 can be classed as agricultural. This unit 
is entirely drained by the waters of the Tennessee River. It lies 
along the State line between the States of Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina and embraces a section of extremely rough, steep-sloped moun- 
tains and high hailing narrow vaUeys. As is the case in many other 
[daces along the Unaka Mountains, the mountain slopes though weH 
timbered and comparatively fertile are extremely steep. The forests 
consist ia part of pine, especially on the rocky slopes at lower alti- 
tudes, there being oonsiderable white pine on sandy sites and mixed 
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hardwoods in the stands of which chestnut tends to predominate on 
upper slopes, but the summit of the Unaka is capped by spruce forests 
which, however, have been seriously damaged m part by fires. 

The deep hollows have produced exceptionally fine stands of yellow 
poplar and hemlock. The lands which have been acquired are in 
laige part culled but still contain much valuable timber while there 
is a large amount of thrifty poles and young trees which have pros- 
pect of high future value. On account of incompleted lumbering 
operations on certain tracts, solidification has be^ deferred on this 
unit. There are considerable areas on Soutii Indian Creek, as well 
as along the Toe River in North Carolina, the acquisition of which 
it is belteved will be possible within a short time ttad which will 
greatly tend to facilitate protection against fire. The ac^^uisitton of 
some of these lands by the Government will reduce the serious fire 
menace which has existed by reason of illegal operations which have 
been conducted on these lands and which the owners are not in a 
position personally to prevent. 

The highest altitude of this area is Bald Knob, 5,550 feet, but there 
are numerous points above 5,000 feet. During the past year there 
were approved for purchase five tracts having an aggregate area of 
approximately 18,000 acres, the laigest being a tract of 12,800 acres 
largely of virgin timber, located in the southern portion of the unit 
in Cocke and Greene Counties, Tenn. This tract is an important 
addition to the unit not only in itself and on accoxmt of the large 
amount of timber which it bears, much of it young and t^fty, but, 
in addition, on account of ita relation to a number of smaller tracts 
the acqiiisition of which has been dependent upon its control. An- 
other important tract consisted of 4,798 acres located at the south- 
west end of the northern division, in large part completing the solidi- 
fication in this division. This tract was acquired as cut-over land. 
Much of ita surface has been damaged by fires, but not sufficiently 
to impair seriously the productive capacity of the soil. There ib 
already an excellent replacement over much of the land and there 
are enough seed trees on the other portions to insure thorough re- 
stocking. Three small additional tracts located at the southern end 
of the unit tend to effect consolidation. 

Johnson City and Hot Springs, N. C, secure their supply of do- 
mestic water from lands wholly or in part with the national forest. 

Boone purchase unit. — There have been approved for purchase 
on the Boone purchase unit 54,427 acres out of 231,648 acres. Of 
the remaining lands 25,011 acres are private lands which are being 
managed for timber production, while 48,410 acres are ^ricultoral 
lands the acquisition of which is not desirable. 

The most nnportant topographic feature on this unit is Grand- 
father Mountain at it« northwestern comer, an isolated peak which 
rises to a height of 6,964 feet. The New River, one of the important 
tributaries of the Ohio River, has its source on the northern slope 
of this mountain. The greater portion of the area, which is a vast 
amphitheater encircled on the north and west by the Blue Ridge, 
Grandfather Mountain, and LinviUe Mountain, is drained by the 
headwaters of the Catawba River, which, under the name of Santee, 
has a navigable stretch of about 150 miles from Columbia, S. C, to 
tidewater. The water-power resources of the Catawba are being 
developed by several power plants and storage reservoirs, the larg- 
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est reservoir just below the purchase unit being II miles long and 
secured b;^ a retaining dam 100 feet high and one-fourth of a mile 
long. Tliis river, especially its head streams, is subject to destruc- 
tive floods. These are due to the heavy and concentrated rainfall 
on the headwaters (20 inches having fallen in 24 houis in 1916) and 
the steepness of the mountains on which it has its sources, aug- 
mented m part by heavy clay soil on portions of its basin and in part 
by the deficiency in the forest of a soil cover of humus which has 
been destroyed by numerous repeated burnings. The same conditions 
apply to all the streams which head in the Blue Ridee southwest- 
werd to the Chattooga River and which are also chieny tributaries 
of the Santee. 

The forests at lower altitudes were largely of hardwoods mixed with 
pine, chiefly white pine, and although they were cut over and have 
been burned in part there is in many places an excellent restocking of 
white pine. About 23,000 acres embracing the summit and southern 
and western slopes of Grandfather Mountain are privately owned 
lands under forest man^ement and at the present time are in process 
of being lumbered, the tmiber being conservatively cut with a view to 
maintaming the productive capacity of the forest. 

On the Boone unit there were acquired during the past year eight 
tracts having a total area of 2,426 acres. These lands have been in 
part cut over, but a considerable portion of the area consists of un- 
liunbered tracts bearing stands of heavy and valuable timber. The 
largest tract of t,256 acres was heavily culled. The acquired lands 
all tended to sohdification. There still remains a laige tract at the 
eastern portion of the unit and several lai^ tracts toward the south- 
western end. These are timbered in whole or in part and are at pres- 
ent being operated or are being held for operating purposes. It seems 
best to defer considering them for purchase until they can be cut over, 
unless they can be advantageously acquired with the timber. For this 
reason purchase work for the next year will probably be limited to 
effecting minor consolidations. 

Mount Mitchell purchase unit. — There have been approved for pur- 
chase 77,831 acres out of a total of 202,970 acres. 

llus unit, which derives its name from Mount Mitchell, the bi^est 
peak (6,711 feet) in the Eastern States, is located astride the Blue 
Ridge Mountain and that great mass of mountains which clusters 
around Mitchells Peak, a portion of the unit being drained directly 
into the Atlantic Ocean through the waters of the Catawba River, 
while the drainage to the westward is through the French Broad and 
Toe Rivers and their tributaries into the Tennessee. It is a region of 
heavy rainfall, greatly elevated land, and steep slopes, and en^iraces 
one of the centers where the influence of forests upon stream fiov in 
the Eastern States can be considered to be at a maximum. The 
forests at low altitude, especially those along the eastern slope of 
the Blue Ridge, contain a considerable admixture of pine, principally 
yellow pine, out the hollows have produced heavy stands of mixed 
Hardwoods, the stands of hardwood mixed with hemlock being the 
exclusive growth in the middle altitudes, while the higher crests of 
the Black Mountains were forested with spruce and &. It is for- 
tunate that a considerable portion of the lands which have been 
secured on this unit are well tmibered or cont^n stands of young tim- 
ber well advanced toward maturity, which, in a measure, tend to offset 
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tbe devastated spruce lands which cover a large portion of the upper 
slope of the Black Mountain range. A number of tracts of unlumbered 
spruce, however, have been acquired or are being held for the purposes 
of watershed protection by their owners, and in addition to their in- 
trinsic value for timber, these stands at present are serving a valuable 
purpose in the disseuunation of seed over near-by portions of the ad- 
jacent area of cut-over spruce land. Much well-timbered land was 
acquired on the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge, and it has been pos- 
sible to dispose of some of the timber so acquired very advantageously, 
the object beii^, so far as possible, to sell material required for the 
maintenance of existing industries, especially tanning and pulp- 
wood stock, railroad ties, and telegraph poles. 

The timber which has been sold, however, was removed with due 
consideration for the future earning value of the forest, and all 
straight and thrifty young trees capable of producing high returns 
have been retained as well as older trees of desirable species for the 
dissemination of seed where such are essential. A large amount of 
valuable young timber has also been acquired in the valley of South 
Toe River, especially along the lower slope of the Black Mountains; 
while much mature timber, some of it old and justifying early 
removal, has been secured on the western slope of the Craggy Moun- 
tains. The rehabilitation of those portions of the spruce forests on 
the Black Mountains which, after being cut over, were devastated by 
fire, and the possibility of natural restocking prevented through the 
destruction oi all seed trees, is now being undertaken through plant- 
ing, and this work will be pushed so rapicUy as funds are available for 
its extension. 

The town of Old Fort and a lai^e hotel secure their supply of 
potable water from national forest lands; while the city of Asheviile 
and the towns of Black Mountain, Montreat, and Marion own lands 
which are sources of municipal water supplies contiguous to the 
lands of the national forests and lying within its exterior boundaries. 
The owners of these properties are cooperating with the Government 
in the prevention of fire. This unit still exists as two divisions 
which are separated by the lands from which the city of Asheviile 
secures its water and by private holdings at the head of Cane Kiver. 

During the past year there were approved for purchase five tracts, 
totaling 906 acres, all of them tending to effect consolidation or the 
elimination of interior holdings, and m of them culled but still con- 
taining considerable amounts of merchantable timber of good 
quality. 

Pis^ah pvrchase unit. — ^There have been approved for purchase ou 
the Pisgan unit 88,176 acres out of 304,350 acres which constitute 
the gross area of the unit. Of the remaining lands 24,858 acres are 
classed as farm lands and 14,490 acres are private lands which are 
being managed by their owners for permnnent timber production. 

This unit, which takes its name from the Pisgah Range, protects 
the headwaters of the Tennessee River, the acquired lancfe forming » 
compact body in the eastern portion of the unit. Most of this land 
is being acquired subject to the rights of the owners to cut the 
timber on it, but under the cutting r^ulations a lai^e amount of 
young timber remains uncut and is passing to the Government. The 
stand, which is very largely made up of chestnut associated with 
oak and poplar, is an important source of supply for tannic-acid stock 
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for near-by tannic-acid extract mills and tanneries. On account of 
previous tunber cuttings over portions of the land and subsequent 
protection, many excellent stands of young timber occur. Much of 
the land on the area remaining uncut is spruce land, which is being 
cut over for stock for a near-by paper mill. It is possible that the 
owners of this land may decide to hold it for the permanent production 
of pulp stock for this mill, and thus secure the results for which the 
act of March 1, 1911, is designed. There are a number of large tracts 
at present being operated and which consequently are not available 
for purchase until operations have been completed. Most of these 
lands are so situated' that small tracts which lie near them can not 
be acquired until larger tracts are secured on account of the excessive 
cost or protection. No land was approved for purchase during the 
current fiscal year. Under authorization given by the commission in 
a previous year, three undesirable interior holdings used as render 
vous for the illegal killing of game on the Pisgan National Forest 
Game Preserve were acquired by condemnation, 

NantaJmla purchase unit. — On the Nantahala purchase unit 74,689 
acres have been approved for purchase out of a total of 497,011 acres. 
The lands approved for purchase, which do not include 3,302 acres 
constituting a portion of the so-called Olmsted lands transferred from 
the Treasury Department, occupy the greater portion of both slopes 
of the Nantahala Mountains, which rise to heights of about 5,500 feet. 
The lands in this unit transferred from the Treasury Department are 
located in Clay County. The stands of tunber on the acquired lands 
are heavy and are verr largely composed of hemlock, chestnut, oak, 
and yellow poplar. The streams of this unit, many of which on 
account of tiie steadiness of flow and the lugh run-off, have high 
value for water-power purposes, are tributary chiefly through the 
Little Tennessee River to the Tennessee Kiver. Lands which can 
be considered for early purchase on this unit are largely tracts which 
lie on the watershed of the Nantahala River to the west and north of 
acquired lands. There still remain a few small interior holdings 
which are desired, but these can be secured only from time to time 
as the owners desire to sell. During the past year there were approved 
for purchase on the Kantahala unit two tracts having a combined 
area of 151 acres. 

Savannah ■purchase unit. — There have been approved for purchase 
on the Savannah unit 146,923 acres out of a total of 542,390 acres. 
The stands of timber on the acquired lands as a rule are heavy, the 
important species being chestnut, yellow pine, yellow poplar, oak, 
and white pine. The cnestnut carries a high per cent of tannin and 
the stands of this species are valuable. Much of the best old white 
pine has been removed, but there is excellent replacement. At the 
eastern end of this area are a number of large and valuable tracts of 
timber on which logging operations have not yet begun. It would 
be desirable if such of this land as is located on the waters of the 
Chattooga River should be acquired with the timber rather than as 
cut-over holdings after the timber has been removed. 

The operating value of the large amount of extremely valuable 
timber which the Government already owns on tiie acquired lands 
will be enhanced by the control of the remaimng timb^ tributary 
to these losing units. Other large tracts could well be acquired 
as cnt-overlands. Until these lands become available accretions 
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will largely; consist of small tracts on which there are or have been 
small clearings, but where the conditions have not been found suit- 
able for farming and which the owners desire to sell. A considerable 
part of the Government's holdings has been largely built up by 
assembling similar small tracts, mich of this cleared land is situated 
on slopes and was, while in cultivation, subject to excessive erosion 
on account of the heavy rainfall (70 to 80 inches per year), exceeding 
that of any other portion of the Eastern States. A great part of 
this open land has already been restocked to timber though natural 
seeding from near-by forests, thus greatly reducing erosion. On 
account of the beneficial results from the Grovemment's protection 
and minimized erosion a very complete plan for the development of 
water-power resources on the two head streams of the Savannah 
River, which rise on the purchase unit, is now in process of execution. 
This development will undoubtedly have some influence in the 
equalization of stream flow on the main Savannah River. It would 
not have been effective on account of the jeopardy to the storage 
capacity of the reservoirs through silting but for the thorough 
prot«ction of the soil by forest cover, which is assured by the estah- 
lishment of the national forest. The highest point on the Savannah 
unit is the Yellow Mountain, 5,145 feet. During the past year 
there were approved for purchase 1,166 acres of land in six different 
tracts, the fairest holdings being 700 acres lying near certain of 
the storage reservoirs. Future acquisition on this unit must very 
lai^ly be limited to comparatively small interior holdings mitJ 
certain large tracts lying to the east, to the southeast, or to the 
northwest of the present national forest lands are available for 
consideration. 

Georgia -purchase unit. — On the Geoi^a unit there have been ap- 
proved for purchase 70,196 acres out of a total of 337,272 acres. This 
purchased area contains valuable unlimibered stands of mixed hard- 
woods. In addition to several thousand acres lai^ely in small hold- 
ings, which either join lands in process of being acquired or form 
interior holdings, wiere are several large bodies of unlumbered or 
partly lumbered timberlands in the eastern and northern portion of 
the area which are so situated that their eventual ownership by the 
Govenmient is desirable unless they are accorded ample protection 
by the owners. 

Chestnut forms a lai^e portion of the stand on much of this un- 
acquired land and it may be desirable to defer its purchase until it 
has been possible to determine to what extent there may be earl^ 
dam^e by chestnut blight to the stands of this tree. Much of this 
unit has been built up of small tracts, many of them havingclearings 
on them, where attempts at one time were made to farm. The fields 
which were cleared have nearly all been abandoned, as the slopes 
were too steep for permanent profitable tillage. The erosion which 
caused the abandonment of these fields is now being checked, as the 
old fields under the protection which is being afforded by the Gov- 
ernment are naturaUy restocking to forest. Land amounting to 
85,879 acres within this unit is being very carefully protected from 
fire by ^e owners, and it is believed that the timber thereon will be 
conservatively cut with a view to maintaining its capacity as ■ 
timber-growii^ property. 
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The acquired lands are largely on the headwaters of tie Toccoa 
Kiver, one of the two streams which form the Ocoee River, on which 
there are important watet^power developments. The watershed of 
tie Ocoee is further protected by the forests on the Cherokee pur- 
chase unit, and as a result sedimentation in the reservoirs on the Ocoee 
is at a comparatively slow rate. Additional purchases within the 
unit are consequently practically distributed in small bodies which 
solidify or which join lands the purchase of which has already been 
authorized. No lands were approved for purchase on this unit during 
thepast year. 

Cherokee purchase unit. — On the Cherokee unit the commission has 
approved for purchase 141,636 acres out of a total of 326,173 acres. 
The acquired lands occupy a nearly sobd body at the southern end 
of the unit and are separated from the large block of unacquired 
lands by several agricultural districts the land in which should not 
be acquired, the a^resate area of which amounts to about 30,000 
acres. The remainmg lands available for purchase consist of 151,000 
acres lai^ely located in a single block on the steep western and 
northwestern slopes of the Tellico Mountains. 

This purchase unit is located entirely on the waters of the Tennes- 
see River, one of the largest tributaries of the Ohio, ^^he Tennessee 
with its principal tributaries forms a system of internal waterways 
capable of being navigated more than 1,300 miles by steajnboat '■ 
and is the means of an extensive water traffic. 

Lai^e apj>ropriations have been made for maintaining channel 
depth, especially by removing sand bars by dredging. Much of the 
material m these deposits is earth eroded from slopes too steep for 

Setmanent cultivation or from forest lands the soil of which has been 
eprived by fire of its protective cover of humus. In order that the 
important development now incompleted on the Tennessee River at 
Uuscle Shoals may have its highest utility, it will be necessary that 
the control of storm water be effected through its storage on head 
streams of the main river. The r^;ulation of flowage by this means 
will add greatly to the value of the river for navigation as well as for 

rer purposes. It will be necessary that the reservoirs employed 
storage be so located that their stort^e capacity will not be 
destroyed through silting, which takes place extremely rapidly from 
most soil types on the oasin of the Tennessee River except those 
derived in lai^e part from sandstone and shale whenever the soil is 
denuded. Except for large tracts to the northward of the present 
acquired lands, purchases on this unit are restricted to smaU areas 
contiguous to lands already acquired, the acquisition of which, how- 
ever, will tend to eliminate private undesirable interior holdings. 

Alahama purchase unit. — Out of a total of 192,386 acres there have 
been approved for purchase 83,911 acres, which does not include, 
however, 17,749 acres of national forest created from pubhc domain. 
This unit is located on Walden Ridge partly on the waters of the 
Teimessee River and partly on the upper tributary of the Black War- 
rior River. The area consists of a deeply dissected plateau, the inter- 
vales consisting of flat-topped ridges and usually extremely steep 
elopes. The level lands as a rule are not sufficient in extent in any 
one place to develop a farm of economic size, necessitating clearing 

'Stem CUat of Engiiieen, United SUUa Army, Bivai and Buboc Impiavuuwts, IflU, p. 718. 
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the steeper slopes. As a result of erosion which has followed the 
clearing of sucti steep land the lands have rapidly deteriorated. 
Many of these small farms were ahandoned and were sold to the Gov- 
ernment. The cleared lands which hare been acquired in this manner 
are already largely restocking in young timber through naturid 
seeding, and consecjuently much of the erosion has been checked. 

The forests on this unit consist lai^ely of pine on the upper slopes 
and extremely valuable stands of white oak and poplar in the hoUows. 
Most of the land in process of being acquired is heavily wooded except 
certain small sections adapted to farming. The remaining land withui 
the unit which is very largely in small holdings should be secured as 
rapidly as possible. A striking feature regaraing much of the land 
which has been acquired so far is the dense stand of young timber 
which has establi^ed itself wherever there was an opening in the 
cover of the older trees. No lands were acquired on this umt during 
the past year. 

Arlcansas and Ozark -purchase units. — On the Arkansas and Ozark 

Surchase units, which consists of the area within the exterior boun- 
aries of the national forests of these names, there have been approved 
for purchase 57,968.49 acres which have been acquired or are in 
process of being acquired. All of this land constitutes interior hold- 
ings seriously interfering with administration, especially with grazing 
and protection against nre. In addition to the small holdings, many 
of them containing no cleared land or at most only sufficient to estab- 
lish a homestead claim, there are lai^e areas lying within the Umits 
of each of these forests which should be acquired. Hiese lands are 
chiefly held by railroads and lumber companies and in many cases 
consist of sections which alternate with those of the national foresls. 
Such of these lands as can he secured with the timber still standing 
thereon will add materially to the value of the timber owned by the 
Qovernment on the alternating sections by permitting the sale of 
timber on logical logging imits when the necessity for development 
arises. These lands bear much valuable white oak and yellow pine. 



Organization ajid general administration. — All of the lands act^uired 
under the Weelts law are administered as national forests within the 
eastern national forest district (district 7) under the jurisdiction of 
the district forester at Washington, D. C. 

Following is a tabulation o? the national forests comprising this 
administrative district, all of them except the Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Ozark, and Wichita being made up entirely of lands pur- 
chased imder the Weeks law. Eighty-two per cent of the area of 
the Alabama National Forest, 6 per cent of the Arkansas, and 7 per 
cent of the Ozark are, however, purchased lands. The Florida Na- 
tional Forest, formed entirely from public domain, is in two divisions, 
0D« along the north shore of Choctawhatchee Bay in western Florida 
and the other iu the central peninsula east of Ocala. 

Undw the existing provisions of the Weeks law the Federal Gov- 
ernment can not purchase forest lands in Florida adjacent to the 
national forest land because forests on these lands can not be con- 
sidered as instrumental in promoting navigability of streams. The 
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Elorida National Forest covers a gross area of over 700jOOO acres, 
ol which 382,000 acres is made up of scattered interior pnvate hold- 
ings. To brii^ about adequate protection over the entu-e areas and 
to make possible by consolidation the development of an effective 
administrative unit, a modification of existing legislation which would 
permit acquisition of these scattered interior tracts by the Govern- 
ment would be helpful and wise. The Wichita is a pubhc land forest 
and game preserve of 61,000 acres in south central Oklahoma. . 

District 7. — Eastern national forest dittrict. 
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To each forest is assigned a forest supervisor, who, under the gen- 
eral instructions of the district forester, plans the work and super- 
visea its execution. Where the volume of business warrants it, a 
deputy supervisor may also be assigned as well as technical assists 
ante, who render expert service in the varied problems of silviculture 
and forest man^ement. Supervisors and their deputies must he 
c|ualified foresters capable in every way of managing a public forest 
in accordance with the approved principles of practical scientific 
forestry. 

Each forest is divided into ranger districts, each with a district 
ranger in charge. Rangers perform the duties directly involved in 
protecting their districts from fire, the supervision of timber salrs, 
grazing, and special uses. They also help to build roads, trails, 
bridges, telephone lines, and other permanent improvemente. Phys- 
ical soundness and endurance are essential. This position is filled 
through competitive civil service examination. The average size of 
the ranger district in the inteijsively used purchased forests is 76,000 
acres. 

During the seasons of severe fire hazard in the national forests the 
permanent field force is supplemented by the emploj>inent of tem- 
porary forest guards, patrolmen, and looKoutmen, while peak loads 
of activity in timber sales, recreational use, and other phases of the 
work sometimes make necessary the employment of special temporary 
assistants. 

The keynote of the administration of the national forests as public 
properties is the fullest utilization and development of all forest 
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resources consistent with the fundamental purposes — watershed pro- 
tection and timber production — for which they were established. 
Whoever wishes to make any use of the reeources of the national 
forest for which a permit is required should consult the nearest forest 
officer. 

Fire protection. — For many years prior to theu* acquisition by the 
Federal Goveminent the lands now embraced in the purchased na- 
tional forests suffered severely from repeated forest fires. Some amtil 
areas of course escaped unscathed, but in the main the annual fire 
damf^ was very high and in many sections the mountain woods 
were almost 100 per cent burned over each year. By the mountain 

Eeople woods fires were quite widely held to be necessary and bene- 
cial and were encourt^ed, or at least considered as entirely unavoid- 
able and therefore to be expected each season. At the time of pur- 
chase, too, these new national forests were largely isolated, inaccessible 
areas, n^ged and difficult in topography, and devoid of anytbii^ 
like adequate systems of commimication and transportation to serve 
as a basis for a fire protection plan. 

Nevertheless, the Forest Service launched a^ressively into this 
most essential task of providing the new public forests the protection 
from fire without which not much else in the way of forestry practice 
could be hopefully attempted. New protective oi^anizations were 
built up on each forest, lookouts established, systematic patrol 
initiated, roads and trails pushed into the interiors of the acquired 
blocks, fire tools and food caches for suppression crews located at 
convenient points, and telephone systems developed so that fires 
might be qmckly reported and steps to suppress them promptly taken. 
With the areas of the forests increased by new purchases almost 
annually, and in the face of constant uncertainty as to the future and 
ultimate end of purchase work within the established areas ei^endered 
by dependence upon annual and fluctuating purchase appropriations, 
the task of perfecting the fire-protection system has perhaps been 
unusually difficult. The objective in this task is to develop a fire- 

grotection system which will insure that the annual acreage loss by 
re win not exceed one-tenth of 1 per cent of the total area of Govern- 
ment land under protection. Itwiil be apparent from the following 
tabulation that the ideal is not yet reached, but on the whole, marked 

Erogress has been made. Certainly under protection there has been 
rought about a pronounced betterment in forest conditions and the 
tree growth which has taken place is nothing short of r^narkable. 

FiTe-prevention progresB — purchased forests. 
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The most regrettable feature of the forest fire record in these 
eaetern Dational forests is that the fires are practically all of humaa 
origiD. Campers,, railroads, slash burning, and steam sawmills 
annually contribute their quota of fires but by far the greater number 
are directly attributable to deliberate woods burning based some- 
times upon malice, but usually upon ignorance or mistaken theories 
as to the effect of fires upon forest and forage production. It is 
notable from the foregoing table that during the years that the coun- 
try was mobilized for war the area burned dropped sharply but that 
it rose even more sharply in the years immediately following, when 
unemployment and a nation-wide unrest was responsible for a wave of 
lawlessness, often running to incendiarism in the woods. 

The cooperation of all forest users is aggressively sought with a 
view to a solution of the fire problem by preventing fires from starting 
and by promptly reporting any fire which is discovered. The de- 
gree to which such cooperation in fire protection on the part of the 
focal people can be developed vari^ with the different forests since 
in some regions the number of forests or near-by forest dwellers is 
greater than others. Also the willingness to play an a^ressive 
public-spirited part in fire protection varies greatly. A notable 
example of splendid cooperation is found on the Shenandoah Forest 
in Virginia. The thrifty farmers of that r^ion were quick to see the 
destruction visited upon the timbered lands annually by forest fires 
and have responded admirably to the pleas of forest officers for aid 
and detection of forest fires, ^any fires occurring near the homes of 
farmers are promptly detected and suppressed by the farmers and 
the ranger then advised. An ideal system of citizen cooperation has 
been built up on the Shenandoah and this system is followed on all 
forests where at all apphcable. 

In some unprogressive regions a very difficult situation is encoun- 
tered. The people living within or near the foreste do not yet recog- 
nize or appreciate the beneficial effects of forest-fire protection, and 
they not only do not cooperate with the protection forces, but are 
directly responsible for the annual recurrence of numerous fires. The 
situation ihm presented is one of extreme difficulty, hut it is vigor- 
ously attacked along the line of law improvement and enforcement, 
CQupled with a systematic campaign of puhHc education and pub- 
licity. 

Ihe solution of the fire problem in the purchased forests lies 
■ or breaking down a local public sentiment 
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which for generations has passively accepted 
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woods burning and developwg in its place a widespread knowledge 
of the need for and benefici^ results of fire protection which mil 
translate itself into united public support of the protection idea. 
This calls for a well-planDed, comprehensiTe, and sustained educa- 
tiood or publicity effort, and the facilities of the Forest Service for 
carrying on such a campaign should be expended to adequately meet 
this need. 

Timber Bales and forest management. — During the fiscal year ending 
June 30/ 1922, the purchased forests under administration yielded a 
gross revenue of $109,766.31, of which $96,154.56 represents receipts 
from the sale of forest products, including saw timber, chestnut tan- 
nic-acid wood, pulp wood, tanbark, tele^one poles, posts, ties, and 
fuel wood, the balance being miscellaneous receipts from grazing, 
special use, and fire trespass. 

The following table shows by years the acquired areas and the 
corresponding receipts from the acquired land : 
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During the past fiscal year the shrinkage in receipts which b^an 
during the fiscal year 1921, and which continued through 1922, 
ceased, the income for 1923 falling short of the high mark reached in 
1920 by only $484. With the revival of the hardwood lumber 
market has come a marked stimulation of both inquiries and salee, 
and a steady increase in receipts may be looked for; in fact, it is 
confidently expe(nied that wit hin a reasonable number of years tie 
purchased forests will be self -supporting; i. e., cost of administration 
and receipts will balance. 

While it is desirable from the financial standpoint to increase 
receipts, especially since 25 per cent of the receipts is returned to 
the road and school fund of the States and an additional 10 per cent 
is spent on roads, nevertheless this is by no means the prime considera- 
tion. On the purchased landa there is estimated to be a stand of 
saw timber and other products of nearly 5,000,000,000 board feet. 
The cut during the past fiscal year amounted to about 29,000,000 
board feet, which ia far below the annual growth. Several times this 
amount can be cut each year with safety. The chief object in selling 
timber is to improve the condition of the forest. To this end, much 
time during the past and preceding years has been devoted to the 
preparation of cutting plans. Such plans outline how much timber 
may be cut, where sale areas may be located, which areas should be 
cut first, etc. In preparing these plans, the needs of local industries 
dependent on the forests are always kept in mind, and it is the lum, 
as far as possible, consistent with the annual growth of a forest, to 
assure industries an annual supply of timber with a view to their 
permanent operation. 
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In the manacement of the forests there are many problems which 
require wise pmnning and good business ju<^ment. The majority 
of the Unds have been acquired in a cutover condition, or else have 
been culled of the choicest timber. It, Aerefore, becomes necessair 
to dispose of a large amount of comparatively low-erade old-growth 
timber in order, to uberate the joung timber and replacement ^ready 
established and permit its rapid development. 

On the White Mountain National Forest in New Hampshire and 
Maine, for example, there is a stand of some 300,000,000 Doard feet 
of mature and overmature hardwoods, the permissible annual cut 
from which far exceeds the total requirements of existing wood using 
plants tributary to the forest. A market must be deve&ped for this 
material. In tne southern Appalachians the situation is comphcated 
by the presence' of the chestnut bl^ht disease which is rapidly elimi- 
nating chestnut from consideration as a timber producing tree. 
Large quantities of chestnut on the various national forests must be 
salvaged, if possible, before being completely killed, meanwhile pro- 
vidi^ for a future stand of the most valuable remaining species. 

As a result of the policy followed, the condition of the purchased 
lands is continuously improving both following cuttings designed to 
remove defective, mature, and overmature timber, thereby releasing 
thrifty young timber, or in creating conditions favorable for restock- 
ing. As a result of preventing fires the acquired lands are rapidly 
hemg stocked with seedlings, assuring not only a second crop of tim- 
ber but a much more even run-off of water and reduced erosion. 



SHmvlation of efforts of private owners. — It is believed that one of 
the moat substantial contributions which the eastern national forests 
«e at present making and will continue to make toward assuring a 
future timber supply is their value as demonstration forests in direct- 
ii% the effects ca private owners of forest land. Owners of 316,396 
acres of privately owned lands within the purchase units are now 
protecting their lands and holding them with the object of security 
luture cuttings of timber from the second growth. Undoubtedly 
owners of touch additional land located outside of the boundaries 
of the purchase units are doing likewise, thus following in a general 
way the practices of the Government in the management of the 
national forests. 

The adoption of this pohcy on the part of private owners, all of 
whom hold their lands as sources of timber for the supply of mills, 
is an eloquent tribute to the methods which are being employed br 
the Government and which they have at least in part aaoptea. 
It is true when private lands within designated boundaries of a 
purchase unit are withdrawn from possible sale by the owner and 
are managed as permanent investments with a view to securing a 
•xxttinuous yield of timber that the plans of the Gkivemment for 
rounding out logical operating units on a lai^e scale and for perfectit^ 
the most economic plana for management and administration are 
to a certain extent vitiated. This, however, is far more than offset 
b}[ the gratifying results which obtain from private initiative. When 
private lands are protected and managed by their owners for a 
continuous jrield the funds which are thus released can be employed 
in eetabhshing a new purchase unit, which may in itself become a 
8. Doo. «9, 68-1 8 
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demonstration nucleus for the benefit of other private owners. 
Although the purchased forests are small in area as compared with 
the region in whidi ther are situated, it is beheved to be a fact that 
their influence is aheadj far-reaching in guiding {uiTate owners in 
the methods of protectii^ their lands from fire and in the practice of 
conservative cutting. Tius influence will be still more widely ex- 
tended as additional purchase units are established in other forest 
regions and in different States, and which are so situated that they 
^1 tend to bring other groups of owners under their influence. 

Benefits to stream fiow. — The value of the asain-ed protection of the 
forest cover in relation to the development of water power is appar- 
ently fuUy reaUzed in hydroelectric developments whicn are now being 
made on streams, the upper basins of which are within the national 
forests. On the Tallulah and Chattooga Rivers, the headwaters of 
which are largely protected by the Nantahala National Forest, there 
have already been installed four units in a water-power development 
the completion of which calls for seven additional imits. The four 
wMch have been installed have a generating capacity of 140,000 
kilowatts (about 190,000 horsepower) and an average annual output 
of 534,000,000 kilowatt-hours. TMa laige output is secured through 
stort^e of storm water by the release of which during periods of low 
water a nearly uniform output is obtained. The present storage 
capacity is nearly 8,000,000,000 cubic feet of water. With three 
additional power units, which are already planned or in construction, 
the total generating capacity will be increased to 175,000 kilowatts 
and the total storage capacity will be nearly 9,000,000,000 cubic feet. 
This storage will be so augmented upon the completion of the entire 
11 power units that it is expected that more than 95 per cent of the 
dischaige of these two streams, the largest headwaters of the Savan- 
nah River, will be controlled. This will undoubtedly affect to some 
extent the navigability of the lower part of the river, although neither 
the Chattooga nor the Tullulah River is a large stream. A similar 
development is now in progress on the Little Tennessee River, which 
is one of the important head streams of the Tennessee. The wateis 
of the Little Tennessee River are protected by the Nantahala National 
Forest and by a series of reservoirs it is designed to control more than 
90 per cent of the discharge. The initial unit, for power generation 
only, consisting of a dam about 200 feet high, has been constructed, 
developing more than 90,000 horsepower. The preswice of the pro- 
tection of forest cover to the basins on which the storage reservoirs 
are located is stressed, since this asBures, in a region where erosion 
from naked soil is excessive, low turbidity, slight silting and perma- 
nency in storage capacity of the reservoirs. 

Recreation. — The eastern national forests, from the White Moun- 
tains to the southern end of the Appalachians, are yearly patronized 
by tourists and visitors in constantly increasing numbers. They are 
attracting people both for health and for recreation. At least 
25,000,000 people are within a day's ride by motor of some one of the 
eastern forests. The use of these forests depends primly upon their 
accessibility and on facihties for health and comfort. The better- 
ment of existing roads and the construction of new roads brings in- 
creasing numbers of persons who wish to fish, hunt, tramp, and camp. 
The limited Federal appropriations available for promoting camp 
sanitation are frequently supplemented through cooperation with 
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public-spirited citizens and oi^aoizBtions. Improvements of a 
Kind provided for city paries are not contemplated. Rather it is 
hopea to make the forests accessible and provide a supply of un- 
polluted water, garbage incinerators, simple toilet conveniences, and 
camp fireplaces designed to reduce fire danger and facilitate cooking. 
These and other like improvements are carefully planned to benent 
the public. 

A project of considerable importance is the proposed completion 
of the Appalachian Trail from the White Mouataina to the terminus 
of the Blue Kidge MountMns in Georgia. Several sections of the 
trail have been constructed bb a i)art of the protection program on 
the forests, and the work of providing the comiecting hnks will be 
undertaken by private agencies. Since the forests are on a revenue- 
producing basis from the sale of forest products, it is not necessary 
to seek revenue from the tourists. Camping is free and is being en- 
couraged as fast as faciUties are provided. The presence of wild 
fife, especially game, does much to enhance the recreational value of 
the forests. 

Fiah and game. — Sportsmen are becoming more interested in the 
production of fish and game on the national forests. At the present 
time not only are they often willing to cooperate by contnbuting 
funds to secure stockii^ of fish and game but, and more important, 
are glad to assist in the enforcement of State and Federal laws 
designed to protect breeding animals. Such a pubhc sentiment is 
an important factor in protecting and breeding fish and game. 

The State of Georgia has recently followM North Carolina and 
Tennessee in ceding to the Federal Government authority to make 
rules and regulations for the protection of fish and game on national 
forest lands within the State. As fast as funds permit, and where 
local aentiment is favorable, small game refuges will be estabUshed 
under the act of August 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 476), to afford breeding 
grounds for game animals. The outflow of game from these refuges 
will be available for hunting. It is believed tnat the recently adopted 
policy of creating such small game refuges on which game can be 
effectively protected will be the solution of the efforts for increasing 
the amount of game. This policy secures local ^proval and sup- 
port more effectually than declaring a closed season over lai^e areas 
on which it is impossible to give adequate protection. The small 
game refuge breeds respect for the law, while the closed season and 
dosed county idea engenders its disregard. 

The White Mountam National Forest continues to afford better 
hunting than any other of the eastern forests. It is estimated that 
there are 10,000 white-tsjl deer on this forest, and the number is 
rapidly increasing. The Fisgah Forest supplies sportsmen with 
good fishing under Government regulations. The cutting operations 
of a lumber company on this forest have disturbed the game, es- 
pecially the deer, and it will probably not be wise to open the htmtine 
privil^es until the cutting ceasee. Poaching continues in spite ot 
efforts of forest officers to prevent it, but the recent conviction of 
several offenders and the miposition of prison sentences bids fair 
^ectaally to stop this practice. The elk and buffalo placed on this 
Forest have had conaderable difficulty in becoming acclimated, but 
it is hoped that tiiey are now established. The white-tail deer, esti* 
mated at 2,000, are increasing. 
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In 1917 a sportsmen's association liberated 17 elk in the vicinity 
of Arcadia on the Natural Bridge Forest. By 1922, as the result of 
rimd protection, this number had increased to about 65. 

The spawning beds at York Pond on the White Mountains, con- 
structed and operated by the Bureau of Fisheries for the purpose 
of obtaining a sure source of brook-trout eggs, has been virtuijly 
completed, and this development means an assured continuance of 
the facilities for stocking streams in this region. The Bureau of 
Fisheries also supphes for mo^t of the eastern forests fish fry which 
are planted through the cooperative efforts of the Forest Sarvice 
and local sportsmen. 

Grazing. — The grazing under permit of 9,000 head of cattle and 
horses is authorized on the purchased forests. Small numbers of 
otlier domestic animab are also grazed. The number to be grazed 
is carefully restricted in order to prevent overstocking with detriment 
to the range and the extermination of young timber. This use of 
the for^t tends to promote diversified agriculture and to maintain 
soil fertility on the farms adjoining the national forests. Moderate 
grazing also has a beneficial effect in reducing the fire hazard and 
affords a means of livelihood to residents of isolated r^ons where 
transportation conditions axe difficidt for ordinary farm products. 
Stock in excess of a small number allowed free is vmAfsr paid permit. 
All the purchased forests are now free from the Texas fever tick. 

Other usee. — There is a legitimate demand for the use of portions 
of acquired lands. Some small parcels of (^cultural land are 
acquired in connection with the purchase of large tracts. These 
lands are frequently leased to near-by fanners and the lands thus 
serve their highest use. lliere is also a considerable demand for 
sites for summer homes on the forests. The req^uirement is for 
well-located accessible areas. The leasing of such sites is not being 
extended 6& it tends to interfere with the more general demand m 
lands for camping and recreation. Other special uses embrace such 
projects as rights of way for pipe hues, for telephone hues, for water 
supplies and for raihoads and highways, sawmills, corrals, manufac- 
turing plants, quarries, etc. Eermittees pay for the use of the lands 
involved and are required to observe such conditions as are necessary 
to the pubhc welf ^e. 

National forest improvements. — To f^Utate the protection of these 
purchased national forests and their administration as public proper- 
ties, to open up their resources for conservative utihzation and m^e 
the forest areas fully useful to the public, a comprehensive and 
coDtinuiug program of permanent improvements is essential. Such 
a program was undertaken coincident with the first year's purchases 
and has been pushed forward in pace with the process of^purdiase 
as rapidly as nmds and facilities would permit. 

To date within the areas acquired imder the Weeks law, the Forest 
Service has constructed over 2,000 miles of trails. The primary 
service of these mountain trails is to facihtate protection of the timber 
stands from fire by rMideriog them more readily accessible to fire 
suppressioD forces with their supplies and equipment. At the same 
time these same trails place within ready reach of the outdoor 
enthusiast the most dehgntful section of these mountain forestf. 

Nearly 1,000 miles oftelephone line have been built and placed 
in operation, providing a system of communication between the 
lookout on the mountain top, the district ranger at his station, the 
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D^ghboring towns and supply points, and the forest headquarters. 
Wittiout adequate communication systems the fight against the fo-e 
menace could never be successful. Again, these mountain lines, 
free to reasonable public use, are a most important factor in the 
general upbuilding and civic betterment of the entire mountain 
re0on which they serve. 

bixteen lookout towers have been erectell on as many high points 
where the fire lookout has wittdn range of vision great areas of forest. 
Such lookouts are relied upon for quick discovery and inmiediate 
report of eveij fire within range and these two factors are the key 
to successful fire protection. 

The following additional improvements designed primarily for 
protective and administrative forces have been provided : 39 cabins 
for firemen, 2 lookout houses, 4 bams at stations of firemen, 9 dwell- 
ing for district rangers, 8 bams at district ranger stations, 2 office 
buildings, 4 garages and 32 miles of yard and pasture fences at sudi 
stations. 

To provide a reasonably complete system of improvements of the 
foregomg dasses on the lands already acquired there is urgent need 
for near^ 500 miles of additional telephone lines, 700 miles of trails, 
15 lookout towers,' 11 lookout houses and varying small numbers of 
the other improvements mentioned. 

Leg^ation passed in 1912 provided that thereafter 10 per cent 
of the gross receipts from the use and sale of national forest resources 
should be expeadTed on roads and trfuls within the forests. Natur^y 
in the early years of administration of these yet small public proper- 
ties, income from such sources would be and in fact has been com- 
paratively light. Nevertheless this law has to date made available 
nearly $50,000 for expenditure on forest roads and trails. 

Under the Federal aid road act of 1916 a fund of $361,185 has to 
date been allotted to cooperative road and trail construction within 
the purchased forests: The Post Office appropriation act of 1919 
has provided an additional $300,000 and the Federal highway act 
of 1921 $334,000 more for like purposes. 

Pri^ess in trail building nas already been mentioned. The 
funds thus far available, plus the cooperation of States and counties, 
have made it possible to construct 47 miles of major hidiways in 
the purchased forests, such as the Ttiree States Road in the Nantahala 
Moimtains, the motor road across Mount Pisgah, and the James 
River Road through the Natural Bridge Forest. Sixty-eight miles 
of minor roads have been completed, funds have been dlotted for 
120 miles of additional roads, and an existing system of 547 miles 
ia being maintained in serviceable condition. 

The steady progress of this development work not only makee 
possible more efficient protection year by year but is also directly 
operating to increase the value of these great pubho properties, 
hasten their development in every way, produce more public income 
from them, and in countless ways make them more us^ul and 
enjoyable to the public in general. 

APPROPRIATIONS AND FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

The appropriation of $450,000 for the year 1923 brings the total 
amount whicn has been appropriated and which has been avtulabl« 
for use to $13,067,320.76, the appropriations being as follows: Act 
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of March 1, 1911, $11,000,000, of which 12,982,679.24 reverted to the 
Treasury on account of the fact that $1,000,000 was for the fiscal 
year 1910 and did not become avaJIable, while of the $2,000,000 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1911 only $17,320.76 could be ecoaomi' 
caUy expended. 

The agricultural appropriation bill of June 11, 1916, made 
$3,000,000 available. The act of July 24, 1919, $600,000, and that 
of March 3, 1921, added $1,000,000 for the fiscal year 1922. By the 
act of Februarv 26, 1923, $450,000 will become avwlable for the fiscal 
year 1924. Tne tables which follow show the financial situation at 
the close of the fiscal year 1923, 

STATEMENT OF EXPENDITtJBBS. 

The following statement shows in detail the expenditures incurred 
in csarrying on operations under the Weeks law during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1923: 

Appropriation "National Forest Reservation Commisaion, 1923". S25, OOa 00 

Ezpenditures for fiscal year ended June 30, 1923: 

Stationery and office supplies $10. 51 

Printine and binding il86. 18 

496. 69 

Uoexpended balance June 30, 1923 „ 24,503.31 

OutBtanding obligations, June 30, 1923 _ 6.04 

Balance to revert to Treasury _.. 24,497.27 

Appropriation "Acquisition of lands for protection 
<tf w&tersbede of navigable streame": unexpended 
balance from fiscal year 1922, available July 1, 
1922 (see Report of National Forest Reservation 
Commission for the fiscal year 1922, S. Doc. No. 
273, 67th Cong., 4th sess.) 689,221.88 

Repayments to credit of this appropriation by War 
Department and Navy Department for work done 
at their request, and other repayments not previ- 
ously reported by Treasury Department 55& 17 

Total avaUable July 1, 1922 689,778.05 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1923 413, 779. 87 

Unexpended balance available for further 
disbursement, July 1, 1923 27fi, 998. IS 

Appropriation " Acquisition of lands for protection of 
watersheds of navigable streams, 1922"; unex- 
pended balance from fiscal year 1922, available 
July 1, 1922 (see Report of National Forest Res- 
ervation Commission for the fiscal year 1922, 
S. Doc. No. 273, 67tli Cong., 4th sess.) 769, 053. 61 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1923 247,037. 80 

Unexpended balance available for further 

■ disbursement July 1, 1923 522,01&81 

Appropriation ' ' Acquisition of lands for protection of 

watersheds of navigable streams, 1923" 450, 000. 00 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1923 107,96a 48 

Unexpended balance available for further 
disbursement July 1, 1923.. 34 2, 04ft S2 

Total unexpended balance of all appropriations, July 1, 

1B23..... ...-_. '......' 1, 140,063.61 
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Against this unexpended balance there were obligations on 
JuJy 1, 1923, in the form of executed cootractsforthe purchase 
of land or lands approved tor purchase amounting to $1,071,- 
564.35 and obligations for salaries and miscellaneaus expenses 
amounting to $13,063.26, a total encumbrance of $1,084,627.61 

Unobligated balance, July I, 1923 55, 435. 90 

Amounts expended during the fiscal year 1923 from the three 
available appropriations tor "Acquisition of lands for protection 
of wat«rshedB of navigable streams," as shown above: 

Appropriation without year 413, 779.87 

Appropriation for 1922 247, 037. 80 

Appropriation for 1923 107, 95a 48 

Total expendituiea from alt appropriations during fiscal 
year 1923 -^ 768,768. 15 

Arudysie of expendiiures during fiscal year I9SS. 
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THE WORK AHEAD. 



The limited domestic supply of pulp wood in the Eastern States, 
on which attention has been focused by the possibility of an embargo 
Jffoliibitiiig the export of pulp wood from the Dominion of Canada, 
and the increase in the shipment of timber from the northwest coast 
to the Atlantic seaboard to supply the demand which can not be 
met by eastern mills, are unerring indicators of the inability of the 
eastern forests as now managed to supply the timber required by 
their neighboring industries. WhUe it is now too late for any policy 
to remedy this condition, it is extremely desirable that steps should 
he taken to prevent a more acute shortf^e of timber in the Eastern 
States as the local supply becomes more depleted and with the in- 
creased demand due to further industrial expansion. It is believed 
that t^ere should be not only a great increase in the area of public^ 
owned forests in the Eastern States, and especially an increase in 
the national forest area as a source of supply, but that the system 
of eastern national forests should be extended as rapidly as possible 
to States in which there are at present no national forests, especitdly 
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States in which there are no public forests, and where the physical 
conditions are such that lands are amenable to purchase under the 
act ol March 1, 1911. The result would be to arouse the interest of 
landowners in these States in managing their properties for per- 
manent Umber production. 

The amount of timber on the lands which hare so far been acquired 
for national forest purposes ia roughly estimated at nearly 5,000,- 
000,000 feet and the minimum annual growth on these lands is esti- 
mated to be not less than 600,000,000 board feet. When it ia con- 
sidered, however, that the aoDual industrial consumption of timber 
in the Eastern States amoimts to more than thirty times this annual 
growth, it can be realized that the present area of national forest 
laiid in the Eastern States is too smaU to have a significant influence 
in the future timber supply of this region. On the White Mountain 

fmrcbase unit there remain to be acquired, excluding agricultural 
ands and lands held for the protection of water resources, 505,325 
acres. In the Allegheny region there r^nain to be acquired 600,391 
acres. The additional lands in existing purchase unite in Arkansas 
available for purchase amount to 458,488 acres. In the southern 
Appalachian region the area of similar lands amounts to 3,678,235 
acres. There is thus a total area in existing purchase units of 
5,242,359 acres remaining to be acquired, while the purchase ctf 
2,205,000 acres has alrea(^ been effected: that is, the purchase pro- 
-am in existu]£ units has been earned two-fifths to completion. 
While the completion of this program is important, it is believed that 
at the present time it is far more important, in view of the economic 
situation respecting the timber supply of the Eastern States, to 
establish adrntionaT purchase units which will be influential in dem- 
onstrating methods of management to the private owner in sections 
where no public forests at present exist. 

The State of Kentucky, through the passage of an act assenting to 

fiurchases by the Federal Government in 1914, has signified its desire 
or a national forest in that State. It has been the views of the com- 
mission, however, that it is not desirable to locate a national forest 
in this State until there shall he a probabUity of continuing appro- 
priations in amounts which will assure the completion there of a 
program of purchase without interfering with the progress of acqui- 
sition on the established units. It seems desirable so soon as ade- 
quate funds are available to locate one and possiblj two purchasa 
units along the western edge of the mountain region of the State. 
Such units would be almost adjacent to the blue-grass re^on, would 
be easily accessible to the large cities of central Kentucky as well as 
to Cincumati and other places in southern Ohio. Two units which 
have been tentativdy located in this section have a total area of 
about 750,000 acres. "Hie lands in these units are very rough and 
the (^cultural inclusions are comparatively small. Jfuch of the 
area has been cut over and is being damaged by repeated fires, 
although on the whole the injury has not materially reduced the pro- 
ductive capacity of the soil. It is believed that the creation of units 
in this State will mark an important step in the program of the eastr 
em forests as well as have a beneficial influence in accelerating tb.% 
adoptioQ of an advanced forest ■prognm by the State. 

Inese lands are located on the licking River, one of the important 
tributaries of the Ohio, and on the headwaters of the Kentucky 
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River, which is Dsrigable for a distance of 248 miles, and the Cum- 
beriand River, which is navigable for a distanca of 519 miles above 
its mouth. Large appropriations have been expended by the Fed- 
eral Grovernment in the improTement of these waterways for dredg- 
ing and for the erection and raaintenance of IocIk and dams. 



From examinations which have been made in the Ozark re^OQ of 
Boutbem Missouri it is believed that so soon as this State signifies 
itfi desire for purchases of forest land to be made therein by the 
Federal Government there can be acquired a large area of land so 
situated as to extend in a most admirable manner the protective 
provisions of the Weeks law to important navigable streams. The 
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Eroductive capacity of a great part of this land has been serioualf 
esened through the continued culling of the best trees of the choicest 
species, with the result that these species, including the nii:«t valuable 
yellow pine, have been over much of the area greatly reduced in 
number and in places almost eliminated from the forest. The result 
has been that m many sections the species growing in the forest 
have been reduced to certain of the smaller black oaks and bickoriee 
of slow growth. 

There are also cut-over lands in Vermont, in southeastern Ohio, to 
Oklahoma, io Louisiana, in Texas, in Mississippi, and in the Lake 
States as well as additional lands in the States within which pur- 
chases are now being made which demand protection in accordance 
with the principles of the act of March I, 1911. For example, 
large investments have been made by the Government at Muscle 
Shoals on the Tennessee River. It will require for their complete 
utilization the storage of storm waters on the headwaters of that 
river. In order to reduce to a minimum silting in reservoirs used 
for such purposes, it will be desirable that these rraervoirs be located 
within forested watersheds. The protection of such reservoirs would 
justify enlareing the national forest areas on the headwaters of this 
river. The lands in eastern Oklahoma which are of a character 
suitable for acquisition under the act of March 1, 1911, are chiefly 
located in the eastern portion of the State and adjoining existing 
national forest lands located in the western portion of Arkansas. 

It is recommended that the appropriation for conducting this 
work again be placed on the scale of $2,000,000 a year. This 
was the amount of the early appropriations, llie appropriation 
should likewise be made covering a number of years in order that 
the work can be planned ahead. This is necessary so as to secure its 
proper and economic handling. An annual appropriation of this 
amount reduces considerably the overhead expenses and the cost 
per acre of making purchases. It will further permit the estabhsh- 
ment of additional purchase units located in some of the other States 
and in other forest regions where it is believed their establishment 
would be of material benefit in creating a local sentiment more 
favorable to the protection of forest lands. So long as the appro- 
priations are small and there is uncertainty regarding them it does 
not seem desirable to increase materially the number of purchase 
units, but lai^ely to restrict the work to solidification of established 
units. 

Additional land exchange legislation desirable. — The act of March 
20, 1922, which authorizes exchanges, on a basis of equal value, of 
national forest land or timber for privatdy owned land within the 
boundaries of a national forest, theoretically is applicable to forests 
estabBshed under the act of March 1, 1911, to the extent that Gov- 
ernment stumpage within such forests may be exchanged for private 
land. In practice, however, there are difficidties which preclude its 
employment in the Eastern States. The titles to most of the wild 
lands m the East have their origin in colonial or State grants. Often 
these titles are involved and very frequently are so complicated hj 
counterclaims, laps, and prescriptive titles as to require adjustments 
not necessary in the case of lands acquired under the public land la*s 
of the United States. The procedure prescribed by tne act of March 
20, 1922, is not designed to handle titles so complicated. Titles i» 
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lands being purchased under the act of March 1, 1911, must be con- 
sidered by the Department of Justice, and amicable action in court 
frequently is necessary to quiet title or to eliminate defects. The 
same procedure and machinery which are being advantageously em- 
ployed in purchasing this class of lands under the act of March 1, 
1911, cao, it is beheved, be used with equally as good resxilts In 
authorizing and effecting exchanges invorving lands of the same 
character in the Eastern States. 

Such exchanges would offer several advantages. In some cases 
owners of cut-over lands who are also timber operators would prefer 
to trade their cut-over holdings for stumpage which they couM use 
rather than sell them for cash. In other cases mature stumpage 
standing on lands belonging to the Government can be marketed 
through exchange when it could not be disposed of by cash sale. 
Id stiB other cases heavy investments in stumpage whicli'had to be 
made to acquire lands essential to the perfection of forest units could 
be made available, frequently at an enhanced value, for reinvestment 
in other cut-over lands under the exchange procedure and would 
thus result in the extension of the functions of the act of March 1, 
1911, without the necessity for additional appropriations of pubUc 
funds. In all such cases the removal of the mature stumpage would 
be under regulations which would best secure the estabhsmnent or 
preservation of a young growth of desirable species and thus would 
leave the lands in far better silvicultural condition than if they were 
acquired after the mature timber had been removed. 

For the reasons given it is recommended that the act of March 1, 
1911, be amended so as to authorize the National Forest Reserva- 
tion ConunissioQ to approve the acquisition of lands amenable to the 
E revisions of this act with the conditioD that payment therefor shall 
e in the form of stumpage or other forest products to be cut from 
national forest lands in the same State. Such an amendment would 
modify the present procedure only to the extent of permitting the 
use of the machinery already provided io this act for determining the 
propriety of the acquisition and for passing upon titles. 
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BET3BW OP tear's WORK 

The appropriation for the past year was $818,540, but this was 
augmented by a balanc« of $179,013.50 from former appropriations, 
mmng a total amount of $997,553.50 which was available for the 
purchase of lands during the year. There were approved for pur- 
chase during the year 247,067 acres at an average price of $4.80 an 
acre. This is above the average price for the preceding 5 years, but 
is somewhat less than the average price of $4.96 for the entire 14 
years of purchase. The high price during the past year is laigely 
due to the authorization to purchase 21,619 acres in the White 
Mountain National Forest at an average price of $13.06 per acre. 

The lands, the purchase of which was authorized during the fisc^ 
year 1925, consisted of 248 tracts located in 10 States. Of these 
approved lands 55,867 acres can be classed as forested or partly 
forested lands on which there are stands of timber containing ap- 
proximately 123,000,000 board feet of merchantable timber. The 
remaining lands consist of 4,655 acres of abandoned farm land, 
arable land, and grass land; 152,633 acres recently cut over or not 
yet restocked to young stands; 24,808 acres restocking to young 
timber either on cut-over lands or abandoned farm land on which 
forest conditions are being reestablished; 9,104 acres of barren or 
badly burned land, but none of which is so badly burned that forest 
conditions can not be reestablished. 

During the past year title passed to the Government to 89,938 
acres at an average price of $4.20. These lands very largely consist 
of tracts which were approved for purchase during the preceding 
year. 

As heretofore, a pohcy of consohdation has been followed. No 
new purchase units were estabUshed during the year, but the Chero- 
kee unit in Tennessee was extended to the northwest as far as the 
little Tennessee River and southward into Georgia. The total of 
these additions amounts to 245,694 acres, A lai^ tract was ac- 
quired in the White Mountains in the town of Warren, Grrafton 
County, N. H., outside of the purchase unit boundary. This tract is 
located to the west of the Boston & Maine Kailroad and south of 
the villM;e of Glencliff. Its approval for purchase has the effect 
of extenmng the boundary of the White Mountain unit so as to 
include it. 

The authorization given in 1911 for the estabhshment of the 
Smoky Mountain unit in Tennessee and North Carolina was re- 
Bcinded. Lands therein were at that time examined for purchase, 
but on account ot defective titles, none was acquired. Recently, 
however, titles having been placed in an acceptable condition, a 
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lai^e tract was reoflfered. This tract was located within the section 
examined by the conunittee appointed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior under authorization from Congress to locate areas suitable for 
a national park in the Southern Appalachians. In order that thb 
committee might have a free hand and to avoid any possibihty of 
embarrassment in the selection of a suitable area for an eastern 
national park, it was decided by the commission at its meeting of 
March 7, to withdraw entirely the Smoky Mountain Nation^ Forest 
purchase unit. 

Table 1 shows by years since 1911, which was the year the law 
authorizing purchases was passed, the gross acreage (before survey 
and before the elimination of defects in title), the average price of 
lands approved for purchase, and the average prices each year at 
which purchases were authorized. 

Table 1. — Gross acreage approved for purchase, by yeart 
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Table 2 shows the distribution, by purchase units, of lands which 
have been acquired, additional area approved for purchase, and total 
acreage, by purchase units, to June 30, 1925. 
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Table 3 shows by States the distribution of the lands approved for 
purchase during the year and by States the total acreage of lauds 
approved for purchase since the inception of the work in 1 9 11, together 
with the average price per acre and the total value. 

Table 3. — Summary of lands approved for purchase by Stales 
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Avenge cost per acre of all land sppiaved to J^uly 1, 1925, $4.98. 

Table 4 shows, as of June 30, 1926, the acreage of the purchase units 
by States, counties, and watersheds, and the acrea^ miich has been 
approved for piu-chase, which has been acquired, the average price 
per acre, and the a^regate price paid by States, counties, and pur- 
chase units within counties and watersheds. 
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PRESENT STATUS OP PUBOHABB WORK 

There have been acquired, or there are in process of bei^ acquired, 
2,584,076 acres on the 22 designated purcnase units, 'fiiese unite 
have a gross area of 9,122,299 acres. This gross area which is given, 
however, includes three units, the Youghio^eny, the Androsco^n, 
and the Yadkin on which no piirchases bo far have been made, ^lis 
area of purchased land and of land being purchased, with the addition 
of any pubhc lands that have been set aside within the purchase 
units for national forest purposes, amounts to 43 per cent of^the land 
within the purchsise units which is of such character that its purchase 
is desirable; that is, after excluding from the gross acreage of the pur- 
chase units the agricultural lands, the mineral lands, and the lands 
held for water-power purposes, but including all strictly forest lands. 
Certain of these forest lands are available for immediate purchase, 
others are being operated and will not be available for purchase imtil 
the timber has oeen removed, while other lands at present are being 
held hj their owners as investments. Of the last-named class 
approxmiately 360,000 acres are under forest management. 

The lands approved for purchase during the year consisted, as 
already stated, of 248 tracts comprising 247,067 acres. The lowest 
price at which lands were authorized for purchase during the year was 
$1.75 per acre, at which two tracts were purchased having a combined 
area of 1,100 acres. Two tracts ^^regating217 acres were authorized 
at $2 per acre, three tracts amountmg to 1,103 acres at $2.25 per acre, 
and 19 tracts, with a total area of 2,275 acres, were approved at prices 
ranging from S2.40 to $2.60 per acre. The majonty of these low- 
priced tracts are located in the Arkansas and Allegheny purchase 
units. 

The highest price jiaid was $13.40 an acre for 17,537 acres on ibe 
White Mountain umt. A tract of 3,690 acres on the same unit was 
approved at $12.50 per acre. Three tracts a^;r^ating 936 acres on 
the Allegheny and Greoma units were approved at $10 per acre, 
while four tracts on the Mount Mitchell and Natural Bridge units 
were authorized at from $7.60 to $8.50 per acre. 

During the past year no lands were considered for purchase on the 
Massanutten purchase imit. 

If the three units within which no purchases have been author 
ized are also eliminated, over 45 per cent of the area within the 
remaining units has been approved for purchase or is in process of be- 
ingacquired. 

The following table shows for the various purchase units the prar 
cent of purchasable land which is being acqmred and the gross area 
of each unit: 
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TxBhB 5. — Qtosi area of purekaee anilt and per cent of land aeqwired-in tach unif 
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White Mountain purchase unit. — During the past year only two 
tracts were approved for purchase in the White Mountain National 
Forest, but these contained 21,619 acres and are being acquired at an 
average price of $13.06 per acre. The purchase of these lands will 
^ect much desired consolidations. They contain much valuable 
timber, which will add to the reserve on this forest. Of the total 
stiuid of more than 3,200 feet per acre on this land, more than half of 
it is softwoods, much of it being material which is suitable for the 
ntanufacture of paper stoc^. The acquisition of this land will bring 
under Government control a lai^e area of forested land located on high 
slopes of several mountains, most of it so situated as to have great 
Talue as protection forests. 

These lands bring the total amount of land the purchase of which 
has been approvofTon the White Mountain unit to 462,824 acres. 
The lands which have been acquired are, as a rule, well consolidated 
for administration and for protection against fire. The effectiveness 
of the fire control on this unit during ttie past year is shown by the 
fact that the total area of Government land burned over did not ex- 
ceed 326 acres. The results of the policy of the protection of cut-over 
lands against fire are well shown on this forest, as many badly burned 
areas are now restocking and give assurance of furnishing another 
stand of merchantable timber. Cutting of the mature timber is 
being conducted in such a manner as to insure a renewal of a valuable 
atana. The timber products which are being sold are furnishing an 
important part of the timber needs of New England, while the meftiod 
of cutting which is employed serves to develop the full productivity 
of the forest. 

Allegheny -purchase unit. — During the past year 30,025 acres in 31 
different tracts were approved for purchase on this unit at an average 
price of $3.54 per acre. This brings the total area acquired and being 
acquired on this unit to 186,588 acres out of a total of 739,277 acres 
within the purchase unit. The largest tract consisted of 17,200 
acres, which, however, was divided into a number of scattered units. 
Other less important purchases on this forest consisted of five tracts, 
each of which has an area of somewhat more than 1,000 acres. The 
lands beii^ acquired on this forest consist very lai^ely of cut-over 
tracts, but are well stocked to young timber, and for this reason they 
Off^ high investment potentialities. Notwithstanding occasional 
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fires these young stands as a rule are of good density. They conMst 
lareely of teech, oirch, and maple in the northern portion of the forest 
ana of diestnut and oak in the southern portion. The lands so 
far approved for purchase on this unit are stdl scattered. The pur^ 
chase policy should be carried forward with the main objective d 
effecting consolidation, since Government ownership is as yet con- 
fined to less than 30 per cent of the total area of the forest. 

The city of Bradford obtains its supply of water for municipal use 
from a watershed owned by the city but which is entirely within the 
national forest. A portion of the water used by Warren, a portion 
used by the city of Kane, as well as the supply of several smaller com- 
munities is drawn in part from lands imder Government ownership 
and the purity pf which is being maintained through the protection 
afforded by national forest management. 

Monongahela purchase unit. — There have been approved for pur- 
chase on this unit during the past year 2,767 acres in seven small tracts, 
at an average price of $4.27 per acre. Approximately one-htdf of 
the purchasable land on this forest has been acquired or is in process 
of being acquired. These lands are separated into several isolated 
divisions by broad agricultural valleys. The land in these valleys 
is productive, the fanners are on the whole prosperous, and this cleared 
land should not be acquired. The most ui^ent need on the forest at 
the present time, however, is to add to the size of a nimiber of these 
small imits by acquiring adjoining forest luids with a view to enlai?- 
ing the units and roimfing them out into logical areas for protection 
and future lumbering operations. 

The lands approved for purchase diiring the past year are laigdy 
cut over and m you^ timber. These lands are located near the 
industrial section of West Vii^inia, and the timber which wiJ be 
produced upon them should contribute materially to the future tdm- 
ber supply of this region. 

SheTiandoah 'purchase unit. — Except for a number of interior hold- 
ings, the acquisition during the preceding fiscal year of a lai^ tract 
of nearly 60,000 acres lai^ely effected the consolidation of this imit. 
During the past year a mimoer of these interior holdings have been 
secured, there having been approved for purchase 11,232 acres in 
13 different tracts, which increases the total area acquired and being 
acquired on this unit to 286,517 acres. Except for agricidtural lands, 
the national forest holdings form an almost sdid mock and on the 
whole, except on the northern end of the unit, are well rounded out 
for efficient protection against fires and for economical administra- 
tion. In addition to several lai^er tracts which should be acquired 
at the northern end of the unit, there remain a number of smaD 
tracts along the western edge. The city of Staunton has arranged 
to secure a supply of water from this forest for municipal use. It 
will be taken from North River by means of a tunnel 6,000 feet long. 
The annual rental will be $1 ,000 a year, less the value of the grazing 
on the watershed from which the water is drawn. 

MasBanvtien purchase unit. — The Massamitten pnrchase unit occu- 
pies several low and parallel moxmtain rMigra separated by narrow 
agricultural valleys and lying entirely within the valley of Virginia. 
Its forests are largely of oak tmd chestnut. There have been approved 
for purchase 59,167 acres out of 153,171 acres within the purchase 
unit, of which nearly 55,000 acres are dgricultural. Puring thefiecw 
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rear no additional lands were approved for purchase on this unit. 
Both protection and administration at preeent are difficult on this 
unit, especially on the northern portion, on account of the latve 
numher of interior holdings and the irr^^ular boundaries of the 
acquired lands. • The future pohcy looks toward solidifying the Gov- 
ernment's holdii^ through the acquisition of the numerous small 
bodies in the northern portion of the unit which are now in private 
ownership. The south Mid of the unit will be virtually completed 
through the purchase of one large and some adjoining small tracts. 
The utilization of timber on many parts of this forest is excellent. 
On those portions of the forest wmch are situated near the towns in 
the Shenandoah Valley all cordwood which can be produced, as well 
as saw timber, ties, and poles, is salable at remunerative prices. 
There is also an excellent market for small timber suitable for making 
staves and heading, this material being consumed in large quantities 
by the apple industry. Edinbui^, Va., draws its supply of water 
from this forest. 

Natural Bridge furchase unii. — The policy of consolidation which 
has guided purchase work on this forest for several years past resulted 
during the past year in the approval for purchase of 20 tracts having 
a totfu area of 4,124 acres. These tracts chiefly consist of cut-over 
woodland or in some cases embrace land which has been farmed but 
which on account of soil erosion and depletion of fertility has been 
abandoned. All of these tracts tended to effect desirable consolida^ 
tions. There have now been approved for purchase a total of 156,996 
acres on this forest. 

In addition to a latge nimiber of scattered interior holdings occu- 
pied as farms, especi^y to the north of the James River, there are 
small farming settlements within the forest. Two of these are rapidly 
declining as population is lost in the movement to the cities. The 
faiming lands which support these settlements is broken and not of 
good quahty. Another, the Montebello settlement, is apparently 
supported by sufficient farming laud of good quahtv to assure its 
p^anence. The purchase policv on this unit will be to acquire 
small holdings as they are offered. Negotiations are now pending 
for the purchase of several large tracts in the northeastern part of the 
unit. In case their purchase is consummated, a number of small 
tntcts which are dependent upon these large tracts wUl he available 
for consideration. Five towns and cities, including Lynchburg, 
draw their supply of potable water in fuU or in part irom national 
forest lands. 

White Top pvrchaee unit. — This unit is ureently in need of more 
thorougji consohdation. The only section which is sufficiently con- 
soUdated for efficient administration is the area between Damascus, 
Va., and the Watauga River in Carter County, Tenn. Only a few 
interior holdings remain within this area. These are small and can 
be acquired from time to time only as they are offered by their 
owners. 

During the past year six tracts were acquired on this unit having 
a combined acreage of only 1,502 acres. All of these though small 
u« so situated as to promote consolidation, liiere have been 
approved for purchase a total of 101,133 acres on this unit. There 
Btill remain to be acquired, however, a number of large tracts at tiie 
S. Doc. 19, 69-1 2 
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eastem end of the purchase unit, while in the middle part of the unit 
several esrtMiBive holdingB are still in priTate hands and are now being 
operated. These, consequently, will not be available for purcluhse 
until the ronoval of the timber has been completed unless it should 
be found advantageous to acquire them with the timber. 

Vnaka purekaae unit. — Purchase work on the Unaka purchase unit 
was marked during the present year by the acquisition of 14 tracts 
having a total area of 22,175 acres, thus Increasing the area ap- 
proved for purchase to 114,538 acres. Future policy of purchase 
will be entirely along the line of consolidation. On the western end 
of the unit there are a number of small holdings the acquisition of 
which will materially assist in improving administrative conditions, 
while the purchase of a number of lai^e tracts in the central portion 
of the umt will be required to better materially the conditions in 
that section. Lands at the extreme eastern end of the unit are well 
solidified, and a few additional purchases will largely complete the. 
purchase work in this section. 

BooTie purchase unii.— Purchase work during the past year has 
largely been limited to effecting minor consolidations. Practically 
all the forest land has been acquired on Wilson Creek, and while 
a number of interior holdings remain in private hands these are 
liorgely used for farming. A recent offer or a large tract on Steele 
Creek will greatly assist in consolidation on that stream. There are 
a nmnber of tracts on the east side of Johns River which should be in 
Government ownership, but some of these lands are in heavy timber 
and probably can not be acquired until the timber has been cut. 
Plans are under way for the construction of a lai^e storage reservoir 
for power purposes on the Johns River just outside of the forest. 
It will be protected by the forest l^ids. Ihiring ihe past year there 
was approved for purchase only one tract on this unit. It had an 
area of 6,474 acres. This increases the amount of land acquired and 
being acquired to 61,214 area. 

Mount Mitchell purchase unit. — During the past year there has 
been only a slight change in the status of this unit. (My one small 
tract was approved for purchase, having an area of 61 acres. This 
brings the area of land acquired and being acquired to 77,786 acres. 
There still remain about 60,000 acres which should be acquired on 
this unit. There is included in this area the head of Cane River. 
The upper slope lands on the head of this stream lie within the spruce 
type. The merchantable timber has been cut off. The chief assur- 
ance of the protection which is necessary to obtain the reestablish- 
ment of spruce stands Ues in Federal ownership. Most of the lands 
which stifl remain to be acquired are lai^ tracts or are small tracts 
adjoining these lame tracts and dependent upon them for considera- 
tion. The lands which have been acquired are well consolidated for 
effective administration and protection. Several towns have their 
sources of municipal water supply within this forest. Marion, N. C, 
in part owns its own watershed, and for such additional water as it 
needs pays an annual rental to the Oovermnent of $335 a year. 
Black Mountain, Rii^ecrest, and Asheville, all in Norih Carolina, 
own their own watersheds entirely, but they are located within the 
national forest. 

Pisgdh purchase unit. — During the past year one tract was ap- 
proved for purchase on this imit having an area of 10,862 acres. 

Dij-i.KlkCTUUyiL 
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The total area of lands now under Government ownership or being 
acquired is 98,513 acres. No purchases have yet been made in the 
western portion of this unit. There remain about 150,000 acres 
which should be acquired. In addition to the strictly forest lands 
there are a mmiber of smaller interior holdings, especially within 
the Pisgah game preserve, which should be in Government ownership. 
Each year these lands become more valuable as private game pre- 
serves. Three cities use water taken from within the forest bound- 
ary. In addition, the city of Ashville, N, C, is now considering the 
South Fork of Mills River as an additional source of municipal water 
supply. Two of the water users pay a combined annual rental of 
more than $1,000 a year for the water which is secured. The lai^est 
tract which has been acquired on this unit was taken subject to a 
loDg-term timber-cutting contract. This contract is now nearly 
completed. Only the timber on one major watershed, North Mills 
River remains to be cut. The areas which have been cut over are 
already set in good stands of second growth. 

Savannah purchase unit. — Purchase work on this unit during the 
past year was signalized by the authorization to acquire 22,573 acres 
in 17 different tracts all advantageously located for effecting desired 
coDsolidations. These lands increase the acreage under Government 
control to 170,979 acres. Among the lands approved for pinx;hase 
during the past year is a large tract situated in the southern portion 
of the purchase unit in South Carolina. The acquisition of this 
tract will make available for purchase a number of smaller tracts the 
desirability of which depend upon the prior control of the laiger tract. 
It will also have the effect of materially cheapening the cost of pro- 
tection in the ranger district in which situated. • 

NaTUahala purchase unii,— Approvals for purchase on this unit 
during the present year were limited to two small tracts having a com- 
bined area of 167 acres, but so situated as to effect desired consohda- 
fion. These lands increase the total area acquired and being acquired 
on this forest to 76,254 acres out of a total of 514,959 acres, of which 
only a small proportion is regarded as agricultural or valuable for 
water-power purposes. There is also a small acreage which is being 
managed by private owners for sustained yield of timber. In addi- 
tion to the purchased lands, there are two groups of lands known as 
the Olmsted lands, transferred by act of Congress from the Treasury 
Department to the administration of the Department of Agriculture, 
One tract of the Olmsted lands, located in Clay County, N. C,, is too 
small to be economically protected against fire; while in Graham 
County, N. C, there are a number of small scattered parcels which 
oan not receive thorough protection until it is possible to acquire in- 
tervening lands and assemble a compact unit sufficiently large for a 
nmeer district. One of the main features of the acquisition poUcy 
on uds purchase imit looks forward to securing these consolidations. 

Cherokee purchase unit. — For several years, owing to the fact that 
owners were not offering lands, there have been few purchases on this 
unit. The past year, nowever, was marked by 49,936 acres in 19 
tracts beii^ offered and approved for purchase, which brings the area 
of limds acquired and being acquired on this unit to 193,946 acres. 
While the greater portion of the lands considered during the past 
year consist of a single large tract which blocks in a large part of the 
northeastern portion of the unit, the many small tracts which were 

D,n.'. l|.;,V.TOOgk' 
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offered are all advantageously situated and assist materiallj in solidi- 
fication. During the past year the boundaries of this purchase unit 
were extended so as to embrace an additional area of 569,151 acres 
largely located in Fannin, Murray and Gibner Counties, Ga., including 
the Cobutta Mountains. A small portion of this extension also lays 
to the northward in Monroe County, Tenn. 

Georgia 'purchase unit. — Purchase work on this unit was signalized 
during the past year by the authorization to purchase 40,070 acres 
in 21 different tracts. The greater portion of this area is in one 
tract which largely blocks in the southeastern portion of the unit. 
The remainii^ tracts are small, but are of great value in consolida- 
tion, many of them being interior holdings entirely or largely sur- 
rounded by national forest lands. There nave now been approved 
for purchase a total of 1 10,266 acres on this unit. 

Alabama purchaae unit. — On this unit 68 per cent of the land within 
the unit pnor to its extension to the south has been acquired. The 
poHcy of consolidation which has guided purchase work on this unit 
for several years has resulted in the offering (^ and authorization to 
purchase 35 tracts, all of them small, but eaui one an interior holding, 
the elimination of which tends to cheapen administration and to 
facibtate protection against fire. 

On the western portion of the forest the lands which yet remtun in 
private hani^ are largely held by nonresident owners. In the eastern 
portion of the forest, m addition to a number of agricultural conmiuni- 
ties, including the Poole, Morelund, Upshaw, and Addison settlements, 
the int^rity of which should be mamtained, there are a number of 
scattered tracts which should be in Government ownership in order 
to reduce fir^ hazard and simplify administration. Further reduc- 
tion in the number of fires will lai^oly depend upon the control of these 
lands by the Government. The merchantable timber has lareely been 
cut from privately owned lands which surround the forest. A number 
of the tracts which still remain in private hands within the forest 
contain considerable timber. It is desirable that these lands should 
be acquired before the merchantable timber has been cut off in order 
to increase the reserve held by the Government and to round out 
logical operatiug imits. During the present year 5,946 acres were 
approved for purchase, thus increasing the Mea of land acquired and 
being acquired to 93,169 acres. This does not include 17,749 acres 
added to the national forest from the public domain. No lands will 
be acquired on the southern extension unless local residents desire 
purchases to be made. 

Arkamas and Ozark purchase units. — On the Arkansas and Ozark 
purchase units^ which consist of the areas witMn the extreme bounda- 
ries of the national forests of these names, there have been approved 
for purchase 38,976 acres on the Arkansas imit and 37,223 acres in the 
Ozark unit which have been acquired or are in process of being ac- 
quired. Most of this land constitutes interior holding seriously 
interfering with administration, especially with grazing and protection 
against fi^. In addition to a large number of similar small holdings 
on both forests, many of which contain no cleared land or at most only 
sufficient to have established a homestead claim, there are large areas 
chiefly held by railroads and lumber companies which should be 
acquired. Su^ of these lands as can be secured with the timber still 
standing thereon will add materially to the value of the timber owned 
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br ihe Goveniment on tlie alternating sections by permitting the sale 
01 timber on logical logging units when the necessity for development 
arises. The lands on ^e Ozark Forest bear much valuable white oak 
timber; those on the Arkansas are valuable chiefly for the fine stands 
of yellow pine. 

During the past year there were approved for purchase on the 
Arkansas a total of 758 aeres in seven different tracts, and on the 
Ozark 16,269 acres in 47 diflereot tracts. 



Organ'kcUion and general administration. — All of .the lands acquired 
under the Weeks law are administered as national forests withm the 
eastern national forest district (district 7) under the jurisdiction of the 
district forester at Washington, D, C. 

Following is a tabulation of the national forests comprising this 
administrative district, all of them except the Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Ozark, and Wichita being made up entirely of lands pur- 
chased under the Weeks law. Eighty-one per cent of the publicly 
owned area of the Alabama National Forest, 6 per cent of the 
Arkansas, and 7 per cent of the Ozark are, however, purchased lands, 
and the Florida National Forest is formed from public domain aug- 
mented by lands acquired by exchange. 

DUlrict 7 — Eastern national forest district 
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To each forest is assigned a forest supervisor, who, under the gen- 
eral instructions of the dbtrict forester, plans the work and super- 
vises its execution. Where the volume of business warrants it, an 
assistant supervisor may also be assigned as well as technical assist- 
ants, who render expert service in the varied problems of silvicidture 
and forest management. Supervisors and their assistants must be 
qualified foresters capable in every way of managing a public forest 
in accordance with the approved principles Of practical scientific 
forestry. 
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Each forest is divided into ranger diatricta, each with a district 
ranger in chaise. Kangers perform the duties directly involved in 
protecting their districts from fire, the supervision of timber sales, 

grazing, and special uses. They also help to huUd roads, trails, 
rifles, telephone lines, and other permanent improvements. Phvs- 
ical soundness and endurance are essential. This position is filled 
through competitive civil service examination. The average size of 
the ranger district in the intensively used pm^hased forests is 75,000 
acres. 

During the seasons of severe fire hazajxi in the national forests 
the permanent field force is supplemented by the emplovment of 
temporary forest guards, patrolinen, and lookout men, while peak 
loads of activity in timber sales, recreational use, and other phases 
of the work sometimes make necessary the employment of special 
temporary assistants. 

The keynote of the administration of the national forests as public 
properties is the fullest utilization and development of all forest re- 
sources consistent with the fundamental purposes — watershed pro- 
tection and timber production — for which they were established. 
Whoever wishes to make any use of the resources of the national 
forest for which a permit is reqxiired should consult the nearest 
forest of&cer. , ' . 

Protection against jire. — For many years prior to their acquisition 
by the Federal Government the lands now embraced in the purchased 
national forests suffered severely from repeated forest fires. Some 
small areas, of course, escaped unscathed, but in the main the annual 
fire damage was very nigh, and in m^ay sections the mountain woods 
were almost 100 per cent burned over each year. By the mountain 

Eeople woods fires were quite widely held to be necessary and bene- 
cial and were encouraged, or at least considered as entirely im- 
avoidable and therefore to be expected each season. At the time of 
purchase, too, these new national forests were largely isolated, inac- 
cessible areas, rugged and difficult in topography, and devoid of 
anything like adequate systems of communication and transportation 
to -Serve as a basis for a plan of protection against fire. 

Nevertheless, the Forest Service launched aggressively into this 
most essential task of providing the new pubhc ^ests the protection 
from fire without which not much dse in the way of forestry practice 
could be hopefully attempted. New protective oi^anizations were 
built up on each forest, lookouts estahhshed, systematic patrol ini- 
tiated, roads and trails pushed into the interiors of the acquired blocks, 
fire tools and food caches for suppression crews located at convenient 
points, and telephone systems developed so that fires mi^t be quickly 
reported and steps to suppress them promptly taken. With the areas 
ofthe forests increased by new purchases almost annually, and in t&e 
face of constant micertainty as to the future and ultimate end of pur- 
chase work within the established areas engendered by dependence 
upon annual and fluctuating purchase appropriations, the task of 
perfecting the system of protection against fire has perhaps been un- 
usually difficult. The objective in this task is to develop a fire- 
protection system which will insure that the annual acreage loss by 
fire will not exceed one-tenth of 1 per cent of tie totid area w 
Government land imder protection. It wUl be apparent ixom the 
following tabulation that the ideal is not yet reached, but on the 
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whole marked prc^jess has been made. Cartainly under protection 
there has been broo^t about a pronounced bettennent in fcn-mt 
conditions and the tree growUi which has tal^ place is nodiii^ 
short of remarkable. 

Tabi^ 6 

profecft. ., _ __ _, ,_. 
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The localized character of the fires is shown by the faeb that of 
the total number of fires reported during the calendar vear 1924, 
64 per cent were on three forests, the Arkansas, on wnich alone 
there was 41 per cent, theOzark, and the Cherokee; while of the total 
acreage of land burned over during this year 74 per cent was on 
these three forests, 66 per cent of the burned area being on the 
two forests within the State of Arkansas. 

The most r^;rettable feature of the forest fire record in these 
eastern national forests is that the fires are practically all of human 
origin. Campers, railroads, slash burning, and steam sawmills 
annually contribute their quota of fires, but by far the greater number 
are directly attributable to deliberate woods burning baaed sometimes 
upon malice but xisually upon ignorance or mistaken theories as to the 
effect of fires upon forest and lorage production. 

The cooperation of all forest users is aggressively sought with a 
view to a solution of the fire problem by preventing fires from starting 
find by promptly reporting any fire whicn is discovered. The degree 
to which such cooperation in fire protection on the part of the local 
people can be developed varies with the different forests, since in 
some regions the number of forest dwellers or near-by forest dwellers 
is greater than in others. Also the willingness to play an aggressive 
puohc-spirited part in fire protection varies greatly. A notable 
esample of apkndid cooperation is found on the Shenandoah Forest 
in Viiginia. The thrifty fanners of that re^on were quick to aee the 
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destruction suited upon the timbered lands annually by forest fires 
and have responded admirably to the pleas of forest omcers for aid 
and detection of forest fires. Many fires occurring near the homes of 
farmers are promptly detected and suppressed by the fanners and the 
rai^r then advised. An ideal system of citizen cooperation has been 
built up on the Shenandoah and this system is followed on all forests 
where at all apphcable. 

In some nnprc^ressive regions a very difficult situation is en- 
countered. The people living within or near the forests do not yet 
recognize or appreciate the beneficial effects of fore9f>-fire prevention, 
and they not only do not cooperate with the protection forces but are 
directly responsible for the annual recurrence of numerous fires. The 
situation thus presented is one of extreme difficulty, but it is vigor- 
ously attacked along the line of law improvement and enforcement, 
coupled with a systematic campaign of public education and pubhcity. 

The solution of the fire problem in the purdiased forests hes largdy 
in this serious task of breaking down a local public sentiment wnicn 
for geuOTatious has passively accepted or positively encouraged woods 
biu'Ding and of developing in its place a widespread knowledge of 
the need for and beneficial residts of fire prevention which wHl trans- 
late itself into united public support of the protection idea. This 
calls for a weU-plannea, comprehensive, and sustained educational 
or publicity effort, and the facilities of the Forest Service for carrying 
on such a campaign should be extended to adequately meet this need. 

Timber sales and forest numaqement. — During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, the purchased forests under amninistration yielded a 
gross revenue of $127,729, of which 8114,246 represents receipts from 
Hie sale of forest products, including saw timber, chestnut tannic- 
acid wood, pulp wood, tanbark, telepnone poles, posts, ties, and fuel 
wood, tile balance being miscellaneous receipts from grazii^, special 
use, and fire trespass. 

The following table shows, by years, the acquired areas and the 
corresponding receipts from the acquired land: 
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During the past fiscal year the general slump in the lumber industir 
was reflected in the sales of national forest timber, and receipts fml 
off somewhat from the high point reached in 1924. This is a tem- 
porary condition which is abeady changing to some extent, and it is 
confidently expected that within a reasonable number of y^ears the 
purchased forests will be self-supporting; i. &, cost of administration 
and receipts will balance. 

While it is desirable from the financial standpoint to increase the 
receipts, especially since 25 per cent of the receipts is returned to tie 
rood and school fund of the States and an additional 10 per cent is 
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Pio. S.— Cut-over pine lands near Florida National Forest, sbowing NmdKion wben frequently 



Fia. 8.— Cut-ovet pine lands OD Florida National Forest, showing conditions when protected 
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Bpent on roads, nevertheless this is by no means the prime considera' 
tion. On the pmxihased lands there is estimated to be a stand of 
saw timber and other products of nearly 5,000,000,000 board feet. 
The chief object in selhng timber is to improve the condition of the 
forest. To tnis end much time during the past and precedipe years 
has been devoted to the preparation of cutting plans. Such plans 
outline how much timber may be cut, where sale areas may be 
located, which areas should be cut first, etc. In preparing these 
plans, the needs of local industries dependent on the forests are 
always kept in mind, and it is the aim, as far as possible, consistent 
with the annual growth of a forest, to assure industries- an annual 
supply of timber with a view to then* permanent operation. 

In the management of the forests there are many problems which 
require wise planning and good business judgment. The majority 
of the lands have been acqmred in a cut-over condition, or else have 
been culled of the choicest timber. It therefore becomes necessary 
to dispose of a large amount of comparatively low-jgrade old-growth 
timber in order to liberate the young timber replacement wready 
established and permit its rapid development. 

On the White Mountain National Forest, in New Hampshire and 
Maine, for example, there is a stand of some 300,000,000 board feet 
of mature and overmature hardwoods, the permissible annual cut 
from which far exceeds the total requirements of existing wood-using 
plants tributary to the forest. A market must be developed for this 
material. In the southern Appalachian the situation is compUcated 
by the presence of the chestnut-blight disease which is rapidly 
eluuinating chestnut from consideration as a timber-producing tree. 
Large quantities of chestnut on the various national forests must be 
salvaged, if possible, before being completely killed, meanwhile pro- 
viding for s future stand of the most valuable remaining species. 

As a result of the policy followed the condition of thepurchased 
lands is continuously improving after cuttings designed to remove 
defective, mature, and overmature timber, thereby releasing thrifty 
young timber, and by creating conditions favorable for restocking. 
As a result of preventing fires, the acquired lands are rapidly being 
stocked with seedlings, assuring not only a second crop of timber but 
a much more even run-off of water and reduced erosion. 

National forest improvements .—To facihtate the protection of the3e 
ptirchased national forests and their administration as public prcm- 
erties, to open up their resources for conservative utilization and make 
the forest areas fully useful to the pubhc, a comprehensive and con- 
tinuing program of permanent improvements is essential. Such a 
prcgram was undertaken coincident with the first year's purchases 
andlias been pushed forward in pace with the progress of pimihaae as 
rapidly as funds and faciUties would permit. 'Riese funds are pro- 
vided by special appropriation. 

More than 1,100 miles of telephone lines have been built and placed 
in operation, providing a system of communication between the look- 
out on the mountain top, the district ranger at his station, the 
Deiehborine towns and supply points, and the forest headquartWB, 
Wiuiout adequate commumcatioh systems the fight gainst the fire 
menace coula never be successful. Again, these mountain fines, free 
to reasonable public use, are a most important factor in the gmeral 
upbuilding and civic betterment of the entire moimtain region which 
they serve. 
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Thirty-three lookout towers have been erected on as many high 
points where the fire lookouts have within range of vision great areas 
of forest. Such lookouts are relied upon for quick discovery and 
immediate report of every fire within range, and these two factors are 
the key to successful protection against fire. 

The following additional improvements, designed primarily for 
protective and administrative forces, have been provided: 56 dwell- 
mgs for firemen, 3 lookout houses, II bams at stations of firemen, 
103 dwellings for administrative use, 72 bams at administrative sta- 
tions, 2 office huUdings, 4jgarages, 40 miles of yard and pasture fences. 

To provide a reasonably complete system of improvements of the 
f oregomg classes on the lands already acquired there is urgent need 
for nearly 700 additional miles of telepuone lines, miles of trails, 
28 lookout towers, 11 lookout houses, 32 cabins for firemen, and 
vtuTing small numbers of the other improvements mentioned. 

The steady progress of this development work not only makes 
possible more efficient protection year by year, but is also directly 
operating to increase the value of these great public properties, 
hasten their development in every way, produce more public mcome 
from tiiem, and in countless ways make them more useful and 
enjoyable to the pubUc in general. 

Soads and trwiis. — To date there has been made available for 
expenditure on roads and trails within the purchased forests a total 
of $1,476,000. Of this amount there has been provided by the 
Federal aid road act of 1916, $259,000; by the Post Office appro- 
priation act of 1919, $475,000; and the Federal highway act of 1921, 
$669,000. 

Legislation passed in 1912 provided that 10 per cent of the gross 
receipts from the use and sale of national forest resources should be 
expended on roads and trails within the forests. Tbis income has 
been augmented from year tO' year through the purchase of addi- 
tional lands and the increased use and sale of timber and resources. 
To date there has been made available from this law $73,000 for 
expenditure on roads and trails within the purchased forests and the 
amoimt due from the fiscal year 1925 receipts will total nearly 
$13,000. 

The Forest Service has constructed and improved 260 mUea of 
, roads within and adjacent to the purchased forests. Funds have 
been allotted for 275 miles of additional roads, and an existing system 
of 550 miles is being maintained in serviceable condition. 

On a number of these projects cooperation was received from the 
States, counties, and communities. 

The important comity and community roads are being improved 
as rapidly as funds and facilities will permit. Forest development 
roads within national forests are constructed primarily for adminis- 
trative purposes. Forest highways are built chiefly for the use of 
the general local public but servo important function in connection 
with administration. A third and still less important use of both 
classes of roads is for motor tourists and campers who wish to enjoy 
the national forests. The essential consideration in the develop- 
ment of a system of national forest roads is to f aciUtate protection 
and to fumish means for the removal of timber. Among the roads 
which have been constructed or improved are the Three States Koad, 
which is a section of the road leading from Walhalla, S. C, to 
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N. C, in the Nantohala Forest; a section of the Pink- 
hain Notch Eoad, in the White Mountaioa, including a bridge 
over Peabody River to the Doily Copp public camping ground; 
tlie motor road in the Pisgah Forest, affording a delightful one-day 
tour from AsheviUe across the Pisgah Ridge; the James River 
Road, in the National Bridge Forest, which is a section of the roiui 
leading from Lynchburg, Va., to Natural Bridge, Va., and the 
Bristol-Mountain City Road, in the Unaka Forest. 

Among the roads on which work was done during the past year 
are the Three States and Piagah Motor Roads, above mentioned; 
the Cheatham Road, in the Alabama Forest, leading frcm Double 
Springs to Moulton, Ala.; the Kimsey Highway, which crosses the 
mountains at an elevation of approximately 3,000 feet, in the 
Cherokee Forest; the DiUard-Highlands Road, and the Aquone- 
Slagles Road leading from Frankhn to Aquone, N, C^in the Nanta- 
hala Forest; the Jordan Road, in the Natural Britj^ Forest, crossing 
the Blue Ridge at Whites Gap ; the Briery-Branch Road, leading from 
Harrisonburg to Sugar Grove, Va,, and the I.ebanon-Green Valley 
Road, in the Shenandoah Forest. Considerable progress has been 
made in road work on the Monongahela Forest. 

Among the roads on which construction work has been started, 
or will be started in the near future, are the Toccoa Basin Road, in 
Geoigia, leading from the Atlanta- AsheviUe Highway, south of 
Blairsviile, into the Toccoa Basin; the Marion-Micaville Road, 
in the Pisgah Forest; the Ocoee River Road and Telhco River Road, 
in the Cherokee Forest; and another section of the Pinkham Notch 
Road, in the White Mountain Forest. 

Special attention is being directed toward the construction of 
utilization roads necessary for the salvaging of the chestnut tim- 
ber in the blight^stricken regions. Noteworthy among these are the 
Nuitahala River Road, in the Nantahala Forest; the Jennings Creek 
Road, in the Natural Bridge Forest, and the Beaverdam Road in the 
Unaka Forest. Roads are also beii^ constructed in order to make 
accessible other timber which is mature and ready for cutting, and to 
facilitate proper administration and protection of the timber and other 



A system of 2,035 miles of trails has been constructed, funds have 
been dotted for an additional 165 miles, and an existing system 
of 2,240 miles is being maintained in serviceable condition. The 
primary service of these mountain trails is to f acihtate jprotection of 
(he timber stands from fire by rendering them more r^adny accessible 
to fire suppression forces with their supplies and equipment. At the 
same time these trails place within ready reach of the 6ut-door 
enthusiast the most delightful sections of the mountain forests. 

To provide a reasonably complete system of roads and trails for the 
purchased forests there is needed to be constructed or improved an 
additional mileage of over 2,700 miles of roads and over 1,200 mOes 
of trails, A CTeater portion of these roads was built before the land 
was acquired, i>ut through neglect had become practically impassable. 

Recreation. — The eastern national forests, from the White Moun- 
tMiifl to the southern end of the Appalachians, are yearly patronized 
hy tourists and visitors in constantly increasing numbers; over 1,000,- 
000 recreation visitors enjoyed the eastern national forests last year. 
"Hiey are attracting people both for health and for recreation. At 
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least 25,000,000 people ^re within a day's ride by motor of some one of 
the eastern forests. The use of these forests depends primarily upon 
their accessibility and on facilities for health and comfort, lite bet- 
tennent of existmg roads and the construction of new roads brings 
increaeiM nimihers of persons who wish to fish, hunt, tramp, and 
camp. The limited Federal appropriations available for promoting 
camp sanitation are frequently supplemented through cooperatJoii 
\rith public-spirited citizens and organizations. The sum of 12,400 
is avadable for recreation and sanitary improvemets during the next 
fiscal year. ImprovemeDts of a kind provided for city ptaka are not 
contemplated. Kather it is hoped to make the forests accessible and 
provide a supply of unpolluted water, garbage incinerators, simple 
toilet conveniences, and camp iireplaces desmned to reduce fire 
dMiger and facilitate cooking. These and other like improvements are '■ 
carMully planned to benefit the public. 

A project of considerable importance is the proposed completion ■ 
of the Appdachian Trail from the White Mountains to the terminus ■ 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains in Georgia. Severd sections of the 
trail have been constructed as a part of the protection program on the 
forests, and the work of providing the connecting links w3l be under- 
taken by private agencies. Since the forests are on a revenue-pro- 
ducing basis from the sale of forest products, it is not necessary to 
seek revenue from the tourists. Camping is free and is being en- 
couraged as fast as faeilities are provided. The presence of wild life, 
especially game, does much to enhance the recreational value of the \ 
forests. I 

Fish arid game. — Sportsm^i are becoming more interested in the i 
protection of fish and game on the national forests. At the present 
time they are often not only wiUing to cooperate by contributing funds 
to secure stocking of fish and game but are glad to assist in the enforce- 
ment of State and Federal laws designed, to protect breeding animals. 
Such a public sentiment is an important factor in protecting and breed- | 
ing fish and game, ] 

Two new game refuges have been proclaimed on the Cherokee ! 
National Forest in Geoi^a and Teimessee with an aggre^te area of i 
approximately 34,000 acres. This action is ma4e posamle by the 
necessary authorization of these States, which have ceded to the 
Federal Government authority to make necessary rules and regular 
tions in respect to game, fish, and birds. The existence anij successful ■ 
operation of the Pisgah game preserve in North Carolina has been 
previously reported. The elk are increasing to the extent that it may 
be necessary to release them from the pasture, but the buffaloes are 
losing ground as to vitality and numbers. Better deer protection , 
is bemg achieved. I 

The outflow of game from these refuges will be available for hunting- j 
It is believed that the recently adopted, pobcy of creating such smali ' 
game refuges on which game can he effectively protected will be the 
solution of the efforts for increasing the amount of game. This policy 
secures local approval and support more efEectualTp than declaring a 
closed season over lai^e areas on which it is impossible to give ade- 
quate prot^ection. 

The White Mountaia National Forest continues to afford better 
hunting than any other of the eastern forests. However, it is becom- 
ing apparent that there is need for the establishment of game refuges 
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within the area in order that game may breed imdisturbed in favored 
locaiities if good hunting is to be maintained. This matter Is being 
tekea up with interested parties. 

In 1917 a sportsmen's association liberated 17 elk in the vicinity of 
Arcadia on tne Natural Bridge Forest. By 1923, as the result of 
rigid protection, this number nad increased to about 80. In 1917 
eight elk were liberated on the Shenandoah unit. Persistent poach- 
jnghas entirely destroyed this nucleus of a herd. 

The spawning beds at York pond on the White Mount^ns, con- 
structed and operated by the Bureau of Fisheries for the pimjose of 
obtaining a pure source of brook-trout ^gs, have been virtually com- 
pleted, and this development means an assured continuance of the 
tscihties for stocking streams in this r^on. The ultimate capacity 
of this development is 20,000,000 eyed fish e^s. 

GnmTtg. — The grazing under permit of 9,000 head of cattle and 
horees is authorized on the forests. Small numbers of other domestic 
unimw.la are also graced. The number to be grazed is carefully re- 
stricted in order to prevent overstocking, with detriment to the range 
and the extermination of young timber. This use of the forest tends 
to promote diversified agriculture and to maintain soil fertility on the 
fanns adjoining the national forests. Moderate grazing also has a 
beneficial effect in reducing the fire hazard and affords a means of 
Uvelihood to residents of isolated regions where transportation con- 
ditions are difficult for ordinary farm products. Except for a smaU 
uumber of stock allowed free, a charge is made for grazing in the 
national forests. 

Other itses. — There are other Intimate demands for the use of 
portions of the ac(juired lands. Some small parcels of agricultural 
Wd are acquired m connection with the purchase of large tracts. 
These lands are frequently leased to near-by farmers and the lands 
thus serve their highest use. There is also a cousiderable demand for 
well-located accessible areas for summer homes. The leasing of such 
sites is not beij^ extended where it tends to interfere with the more 
general demand lor lands for camping and recreation, for present and 
prospective game refuges, city water supplies, etc. Other special uses 
embrace sucm projects as rights of way for pipe lines, for telephone 
lines, for water supphes, and for railroads and highways, sawmills, 
corrals, manufacturmg plants, quarries, etc. Permittees pay for the 
use of the Ifmds involved and are required to observe such conditions 
as are necessary to the public welfare. 

APPHOPRIATION8 AND FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

The appropriation of $818,540 for the year 1925 brings the total 
amount Iraich has been appropriated and made available for use to 
$14,335,860.76, the appropriations being as follows: Act of March 1, 
1911, $11,000,000, of which $2,982,679.24 reverted to the Treasury 
on account of the fact that $1,000,000 was for the fiscal year 1910 and 
did not become available, while of the $2,000,000 appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1911 only $17,320.76 could be economically expended. 

The agricultural appropriation bill of June 11, 1916, made $3,000,- 
000 available. The act of July 24, 1919, provided $600,000, and that 
of March 3, 1921, added $1,000,000 for the fiscal year 1922. The 
act of May 11, 1922, carried $450,000 for the fiscal year 1923. By 
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the act of February 26, 1923, $450,000 became available for the fiscal 
year 1924, and an appropriation of $818,540 was made for the fiscal 
year 1925. For the year 1926 an appropriation of $1,000,000 has 
been made. The tables which follow show the financial situation 
at the close of the fiscal year 1925: 

STATEMENT OF EXPENDITDBES 

The following statement shows in detail the expenditures incurred 
in carrying on operations under the Weeks law during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1925: 

Expenses, Nationid Forest Reservation Commission, 19SS 

Appropriation "National Forest ReBervation Commiaalon, 1925" $26, 000. 00 

Expenditures for fiscal year ended June 30, 1925: Stationery 4. fiS 

Unexpended balance June 30, 1925 _ 24,995. 42 

Outstanding obligations June 30, 1926 299.88 

Balance to revert to Treaeury 24,695.64 

Expenditures for purcltaue o/ iandt 

Appropriation "Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds of 
navigable streams, 1923"; balance obligated but unexpended at 
close of fiscal year 1924. (See report of National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission for fiscal ycAr 1924, 8. Doc. No. 184, 68th Cong., 
2dBeBB.)„__ 248,086.80 

Repayments to credit of this appropriation during fiscal year 1925. 3. 78 

Total available during fiscal year 1925 - - 246,090.68 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1925 246, 09a 58 

Unexpended balance, to revert to Treasury None. 

Appropriation " Acquisition of lands for protection 4^ watersheds of 
navigable streams, 1924"; balance oblieated but unexpended at 
close of fiscal year 1924 (see report of National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission for fiscal year 1924, S, I)oc. No. 184, 68th Cong., 
2dses8.) ----- 306,727.49 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1925 100,011.67 

Balance obligated but unexpended July 1, 1925 206,715.92 

Appropriation "Acquisition of lands for protection o! watersheds of 

navigable stieams, 1926" 818, 54ft 00 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1925 184,037.87 

Balance obligated but unexpended July 1, 1925; 634, 502. 13 

Appropriation "Acquisition oflands for prot«ction of watersheds of 
navigable streams"; unexpended balance at close of fiscal year 
1924, available July 1,1924 (see report of National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission for fiscal year 1924, S. Doc. No. 184, 68th Cong., 
2d sees.) - - — 170, 429:, 88 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1925 _ _-_ 22,326.05 

Unexpended balance available for further disbursement July 

1, 1925 148. 103. 83 

Total unexpended balance of all appropriations July 1, 1925. 089, 321 88 
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Auioat tbis Uoespended baltmce there were obligations on July 
1, 1925, for ealarics and miscellaneous expenses amountii^ to 
S17,639.37. The remaining $971,682.61 is encumbered in the 
form of executed contracts. 
Amounts dbbiirsed during the: fiscal jyear 192S from the four avail- 
able appropriations for " Acquisition of lands for protection of 
watersheds of navigable streams," as shown above: 

Appropriation for 1923 — - »246, 09a 58 

Appropriation for 1024 100,011. 67 

Appropriation for 1926 ^ - 184,037.87 

Appropriation without year.— ^ 22, 326. OS 

Total disbursements from all appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1925 _ 562, 46ft 07 

Analyeis of e^p«tidihirea dtiritiff fitcal year 1925 
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If the items of expenditure are further analyzed and distributed 
upon the basis of cost per acre of lands acquired, it is found that the 
supervision overhead, covering both cost of timber examination and 
survey work, amounts to about 9 cents per acre. The cost of land 
appraisals, including field supervision and testimony of men given in 
court in condemnation cases, amounts to about 17 cents per acre for 
the acre^e approved for purchase. It is to be remembered in this 
connection, however, that a considerable larger acreage as a rule is 
examined each year than is approved for purchase, and is subsequently 
acquired. Some of the land which is examined is found to be held 
by the owners at higher prices than the Government would be justi- 
fied in paying on the basis of the values found by the appraisal. The 
appraisals which are made are very detailed and it is this thorough 
knowledge of the conditions on each tract which is the greatest 
safmiara to the Government in making its purchases. 

THae cost of appraisals would be only alittle higher if the lands were 
lieavily timbered; but since a large portion of the lands which are ac- 
quired are cut over or lightly timbered, this results in the cost of 
appraisal and supervision seeming relatively high in comparison with 
me cost of the land itself. The cost of the title work has been 24.7 
cents per acre for the lands acquired and the cost of survey work about 
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35 cents per acre. The cost of title work and survey work are the 
same irrespective of whether lands are heavily timbered or whether 
they are cut-over lands of very low value. 

The law requires that only safe titles shall be aec^ted, and this 
necessitates the making of a most car^uI title examination in order 
that this requirement of the law may be comphed with. In the same 
way the cost of survey work is the same irrespective of whether lands 
are high in price or low in price per acre. Practically all of the laads 
which are being acquired, nowever, are wild lands and many of the 
lines have never been previously located, and this in a rough country 
adds materially to the cost of making an acciu'ate survey and locating 
lines. As a matter of fact, if these lands were all heavily timbered ana 
vjiluable lands it is probable that all of them would have been accu- 
rately surveyed and that there would be little difficulties about titles, 
overlaps, and counterclaims. It is desirable that title work shall be of 
such a standard and survey work so accurate that after title has once 
passed to the Government there shall be no complaint either on the 
part of the vendor or adjoining owners. 

- So long as these lands are of rSatively low value, counterclaimants 
can not be expected to aggressively assert their claims. It can be 
expected as a result of protection and with rapidly advancing timber 
prices that the stands of timber which will develop withm a few 
decades will make many of these lands sufficiently valuable to 
justify expensive litigation. This is an additional reason why survey 
and title work should now be most thoroughly done so as to preclude 
the possibihty of such action on the part of any claimant to these 
properties in whole or in part. The cost of examination by the 
Gre<5ogical Survey has amounted to 2 cents per acre. TTie total coat 
of acquiring lands thus amounts to 86 cents per acre. 

FDTUEE WORK 

Future work on established purchase units largely looks toward 
carrying forward the work of consolidation. On a few units, such as 
the Potomac and Shenandoah, purchase work is very largely com- 
pleted, and it wUl be continued on others as rapidly as funds are 
available and suitable lands are offered at reasonable prices. Work 
in the Lake States and in other regions where purchases can now be 
made for the purpose of timber production will be carried forward 
as rapidly as funds become available to justifv it. 

With a view to maintaining the work on tne plane on which it can 
be conducted most economicaUy and for the purpose of acquiring 
lands under the enlarged program called for in the Clarke-McNaiy 
bill, the commission nas recommended that an appropriation of 
$3,000,000 be made for the fiscal year 1927 and has authorized the 
Secretary of Agriculture to transmit to the Director of the Budget 
an estimate for that year in this amount. With an annual appro- 
priation of $3,000,000 and with assurance that it would be contmued 
from year to year at not less than this amount, the commission would 
be justified in putting into execution plans for the expansion of the 
purchase work through the establishment of a number of new pui^ 
chase units in r^ons where the protection of stream flow is an 
important conaderation, as well as the location of units within new 
fields opened through section 6 of the Clarke-McNary law. Certain 
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lands in Kentucky examined by the Secretary of Agriculture where 
the forest conditions seemed suitable for the establishment of national 
forests have been affirmatively reported upon by the United States 
Geoli^cal Survey regarding the beu^cial influence of their foresb 
cover in promoting navigability. 

BNIABGED SCOPE OF ACTlVrl'iUS 

The pass^e of the act approved June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653), known, 
as the Clarke-McNary law, has had the effect of greatly enlai^ing 
the field to be covered in the purchase of lands for national forests 
and augments the activities of this commission. Section 6 of this act 
amends the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), so as to permit the 
acquisition by the Government for nationid forest purposes of lands 
on the wateisheds of navigable streams wiiich, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, may be necessary for the production of 
tinnier, as wdl as lands which are beneficitd in the protection of the 
navigability of streams. All such lands, however, before purchase, 
are to be examined by the Secretary of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the Geological Survey and a report is to be submitted to this 
commission to show that their control by the Federal Government 
will promote the production of timber thereon. 

The effect of this provision is to permit purehases of Itmds for 
timber production provided the lands are located upon the waters of a 
navigable stream. It enables lands to be acquired in the pine region 
of t& Lake States, in the white pine section of New England, and in 
the yellow pine belt along the coast of the southeastern States. These 
are the regions upon which the East must eventually largely depend 
for its future supply of timber if it is to be produced near by so as to 
save freight chaises. 

The act of June 7, 1924, also authorizes (sec. S) this commission to 
consider upon the report, of the Secretary of Agriculture such unre- 
served public lajids as are chiefly valuable for stream flow protection, 
or for timber production, and if this commission shall determine that 
national forest administration of said lands by the Government will 
protect the flow of streams used for navigation or irrigation or will 
promote a further timber supply the President shall lay the findings 
of the commission before the Congress of the United States. 

In anticipation of possible purchases in the Coastal Plain region of 
the United States, examinations have already been made in eastern 
Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi, States in wnich no lands have been 
acquired by the Federal Government for national forest purposes, 
and in the coast re^ons of Alabama, Florida, and Georgia. It is 
beheved that there are excellent opportunities for the estabbsbment in 
these re^ons of national forests which will be of as great value to the 
pme regions in promoting production of pine timber as the national 
forests m the White Mountains are in maintaining a supply of spruce 
timber. 

Kastem Texas seems to offer opportunity for the establishment of 
three national forests. In Louisiana it has been found possible to 
locate prospective purchase units within the longleaf pine belt and in 
the shortleaf pine zone and to select cutKiver lands on w^hich there ia 
already a laige proportion of joui^ timber. Proposed purchase 
8. Doc. 19, 69-1 3 
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units bave been located in southern Mississippi within the loi^eiJ 
pine region. In Alabama one ia located within the sand hills near the 
coast and extending into Mississippi ; another is in the mixed longlesf 
pine and hardwood belt; while a third is lai^y longleaf pine on 
uplands with considerable loblollj pine on the moister sites. These 
, three units in the pine belt of this State, in connection with the two 
units already established, should be of great value in demonstrating 
to the owners of woodland in Alabama the correct methods of manag- 
ing their properties. In Geoi^a a prospective purchase unit has 
been located within /the slash pine -belt which wfll supplemwit the 
three national forest imits already located within the State. In 
Florida it seems desirable that the two divisions of the Florida Na- 
tional Forest should be considered as purchase imits, primarily for the 
purpose of effecting better consolidation. 

Ldkewise, looking forward to extension of work in those r^ons 
where the protection of stream flow is of paramount importance, 
prospective areas have been located within the Ozark region of 
Missouri and in southeastern Oklahoma. 

During the past year Iggialation was enacted by the States of 
Vermont, Oklahoma, and "Wisconsin, which would authorize the loca- 
tion of national fores t purchase units in these States. In the Vermont 
and Oklahoma acts there is no restriction as to the size of area which 
the Government may acquire, and the choice of location is in no way 
limited. The Wisconsin act, however, limits the area to be acquired 
within that State to 100,000 acres, and the consent of the Governor 
of the State, the State commissioner of lands, and the director of the 
department of conservation must be secured as to its location. 

CONDITIONS IN THE lAKB STATES 

Extensive lumbering in Michigan began about 1860 and before 
1870 the Lake States were leading in the production of lumber. 
The timber cut of those States reached its maximum about 1870, 
when about 9,000,000,000 feet were cut, since which date there has 
been a gradual decline in the amount of lumber produced. The first 
and most valuable timber which was removed was the white pine. 
At first cutting was limited to the timber immediately adjacent to 
the lake shore; as this timber became exhausted cuttmg proceeded 
up the streams down which logs could be floated or driven by means 
of splash dams, and tdl timber within hauling distance was Drought 
to tne water's edge. Hauling was done dunng the winter on sleds 
on the snow or on iced roads. The logs were.aesembled in piles aira^ 
the banks of the streams. In case the streams were small, dams known 
as splash dams were built across them with the obj ect of forming reser- 
voirs. In the spring, with the melting of the snow and when the 
streams were at flood, the logs piled upon the banks were rolled into 
the water. 

The splash dams were then opened to furnish additional water for 
floating out or, as it was called, driving" the logs. Oews of skilled 
men kept the logs in the current, prevented them from being stranded, 
and gmded them downstream until checked by the booms, which 
were formed by a heavy chain or cable supported by floating 1<^ and 
were usually placed near the mouth of the stream or below some 
stretch of quiet water where the logs were impounded and held until 
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teadv for use. In order to secure a chaime! suitable for driving, 
mucn work was spmetimes required and it was necessary to expend 
considerable money. Large bowldras and rocks were olasted out 
and piles of driftwood were removed that there might be no obstacles 
whicQ would tend to cause the logs to pile up or form a " jam " while 
being floated out. On man? streams logs belonging to a number of 
different owners would be driven at the s^ue tune. When severd 
owners used the same stream, the logs were branded by initials or 
symbols at the end to permit identification after they had reached the 
toom and assure delivery to the rightful owners. In some cases there 
were oiganized dompames for handling this work. These companies 
cleaned out or improved the channels of the streams, built the splash 
dams, took charge of the logs after they were rolled into the stream, 
kept them in the channel, ana prevented them from forming jams until 
they reached the boom. After they reached the boom they were 
sorted out for delivery to their respective owners, whose mills were 
usually on the water n-ont at or near the boom. 

The extent of stream transportation and the value of certain 
streams for transporting logs is indicated by the enormous amount 
of timber which has been driven down some rivers which seem com- 

Saratively small. It has been estimated that there was transported 
own the Menominee River, which drains the greater portion of 
the proposed Oneida unit in Wisconsin, more than 6,000,000,000 
feet of white-pine timber. The Au Sable River, which largely 
drains the Mio and East Tawas divisions of the Michigan National 
Forest, early became a stream noted for its white pine, more than 
4,206,000,000 feet of logs between 1867 and the present time having 
been brought down it to the lake shore. These logs were lai^ely 
handled by two boom companies, the Au Sable Co., which in the 
decade after 1867 transported more than 600,000,000 feet of logs, 
and the Oscoda Boom Co., which in the 20 years following 1877 
transported more than 3,300,000,000 feet, Smce the latter date 
to the present time local operators have transported only about 
300,000,000 feet. The lower stretches of this stream, famous in its 
time for the white pine which it bore, have now been improved and 
are available for boat traffic, having carried in 1907 more than 
170,000 tons. The Carp and the Tarquemaw Rivers, which drain 
the Marquette ilivision of the Michigan National Forest, likewise 
were extensively utilized for transportmg timber. 

The proposed Mackinac purchase unit m Alger, Schoolcraft, Delta, 
and Marquette Counties is largelj' drained by the Manistique, Stur- 
geon, Whitefish, and Escanaba Rivers, all of which have been high- 
ways for the transportation of miUions of feet of timber and some 
of which are now being devdoped for water-power purposes. The 
Use of streams for hancUing white-pine timber reached its maximum 
about 1890, after which the cut of white pine rapidly began to 
decline. 

Eventually the white pine was largely exhausted near the streams 
and it became no longer possible to transport economically by haul- 
ing the timber to the water's edge and noatii^ it out. Railroads 
were then employed, and the remaining pine was thus logged and 
brought to the mills. The maximum cut of white-pine timber was 
between 1885 and 1895, after which latter date its output in the 
Lake States rapidly declined. To-day practically all timoer of this 
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kind ha? been cut in Michigan and Wisconsin, but considerable pine 
timber, chiefly Norway, stifl remains uncut in northern Minnesota. 

Later the employment of railroads for logging permitted the cut- 
ting of hardwoods as well as pine and spruce. Most kinds of hard- 
woods are so heavy that they will not float and consequently could 
not be logged by means of the streams. The price of hardwood 
lumber, moreover, was still so low at the period when most of the 
pine was being removed that it was not profitable to cut this class 
of timber, but since the time when the pine was cut the operation of 
the hardwood has become more profitable and mills are now sawing 
the hardwoods which were left when the pine was taken out. 

Some of the land occupied by the hardwoods has a clay or loamy 
soil and is agricultural land of good quality, or it is fine-textured 
sand and is agricultural land of medium or low value. The pine 
lands are of lower grade for farming purposes than the hardwood 
lands, hut the pine lands themselves vary greatly in quality. In 
fact, lai^e areas of white-pine lands in the Lake States have been 
cleared of stumps and placed in cultivation. As a rule these lands 
produce good clover and grass and in some cases they are suited to 
general ^rmir^. Some of the best farming sections in the Lake 
States have been developed upon white-pine lands. On the other 
hand, much of the white-pine land is of decidedly inferior quality 
for farming. Norway-pine lands are of a still lower grade and under 
present economic conditions are not suited to general farming, 
while the jack-pine lands are unsuited for any class of general farm- 
ing and should be classed among the least productive of the forest 
sous of this region. 

Until quite recently the better class of hardwood lands has been 
developed as farms as rapidly as the timber was removed and the 
land became available for purchase by farmers. A very laree portion 
of the white-pine lands has been cleared and is now in ^rms, but 
many of these farms are of low productivity. Large areas of the 
Norway-pine lands were at one time sold to settlers as farming lands, 
especially in Bayfield, DouglaSj Washburn, and Bumette Counties 
in northwestern Wisconsin and m Marinette and Oconto Counties in 
the northeastern portion of the same State. Hundreds of farms 
which were established on these lands have been abandoned. In 
both of these sections of Wisconsin there are hundreds of thousands 
of acres on which farming should never have been attempted and on 
which the labor as well as the money of the owner has been wasted 
in the vain attempt to place the land upon a remunerative basis for 
farming. 

The clearing of such land for farms has, however, now largely 
ceased. The general movement of population from the country to 
the towns and cities which has been unaer way for about two decades 
has resulted in greatly lessening the demand for stump lands for farms. 
In Michigan the possible sale of such lands for farms has been further 
checked by legislation which seeks to protect the prospective pur- 
chaser by penalizing the vendor or his agent for misrepresentation 
as to quality or condition of land being offered for sale and which 
further permits the prospective purchaser to secure from the State 
a report upon the value for farming purposes of the land under 
consideration. This urban trend of population, augmented in Michi- 
gan by the guaranty legislation, has resulted in an enormoiis increase 
m the acreage of idle cut-over timberland. 
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He Operations of the lumber companies have been conducted with 
the expectation that all of the cut^over lands would eventually be 
taken up for farms just aa had lai^lv taken place with lands wnich 
were cut over prior to 1890. Since that date an increasingly smaller 
proportion of the.cut^over lands has yearly been absorbed as farms 
until at present practically all of the area which is being cut over 
eschyear remains as idle stump land. ' 

Cutting is BOW so close that veiy few small trees are being Irft. 
It might almost be said that there are being left no trees of pine, 
oak, or basswood which are laree enough to be considered as seed 
trees. As a rule, furthermore, the cut-over lands have been burned 
over either while the tract was being lumbered or soon thereafter. 
In Minnesota, since the fires which reduced to ashes the town of 
Goquet and burned over much of the surrounding country, destroying, 
among other property, a lai|;e amount of valuable timber, there has 
been m existence an organized association having for its primary 
object the protection of timberlands from fire. While the purpose 
of this association is essentially the protection of valuable mature 
timber, much land in young timber as well as recently cut-over land 
benefits from its activities. Each of the Lake States has well- 
organized systems of protection against Jire, but under exceptional 
weather conditions considerable areas are stiU periodictdly burned 
over. 

Hardwood lands are of greatest value for timber production, but 
since in some cases they' also have potential agricultural value, cut- 
over lands of this class are frequently held by their owners at rela- 
tively high prices. The area of such land remaining as stump lands 
is small compared with the acreage of cut-over pine lands. Most of 
the lands which are now being cut over, however, are of the hardwood 
type; and although only a comparatively small part of it is now being 
t^en up for farms, the owners are for the most part still holding it, 
perhaps futilely, for this ultimate use. 

A few owners in this general region, including some of the members 
of the Wells Protective Association, several owners of laige tracts in 
tie northern peninsula of Michigan, and a few others, if not cutting 
conservatively, are nevertheless attempting in cooperation with the 
State to protect from fire their cut-over lands. Some concerns have 
even developed, themselves, elaborate systems of protection, involving 
the erection of lookout towers and patrol augmented byemergency 
forces during dry and windy periods when the fire conditions are 
critical. The greater number of landowners, however, hold to the 
view that such a policv would not be profitable, even if not impossible 
for employment by the private owner. Most of them assume that 
culxtver timberlands must bum as a matter of course; and since 
their cutting is predicated upon this assumption, their lands are cut 
very close, all trees having merchantable value being removed. 
Their view is that it is preferable to salvia the small tree at a nominal 
Or no profit rather than that it should be oumed up. In consequence 
there are few small trees left on cut-over land which might serve as a 
basis for an early second cut, nor are there being left trees of a class 
which might function &i seed trees. There are, however, a few very 
important outstanding exceptions among the owners of laige tracts 
of timberlands to this general ruloj one of the most noteworthy being 
» pulp and paper company which la developing timberlands in north- 
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western Wisconsin as a permaaent timbeivgrowing investment, 
originally Norway pine lands for the most part and of medium 
growing capacity, but now stocked with jack pme. 

Notwithstan<fing the general closeness of cutting at the present 
time, the absence of seeo trees, and of small trees ^hich might m&ke 
possible an early second cutting, there would be, were it not for the 
fires, a fair replacement on much of the cut-over land, particularly 
on the hardwood areaa. On hardwood lands such replacement would 
often be abundant and satisfactory, especially of, maple and the 
birches, while some Norway pine replacement would- apoear on the 
pine lands in addition to white birch, which has doubtfiil' value on 
such sites. 

The total area of cut>-over timberland in the Lake States is placed 
at approximately 31,500,000 acres, of which 8,500,000 acres are in 
Michigan, 11 000,000 acres in Wisconsin, and 12,000,000 acres in 
Minnesota. Of this total area about 21,000,000 acres can be con- 
sidered as swamp or sandy land, better suited for growing timber 
than for fanning, of which 8,000,000 acres are in Minnesota, 6,000,000 
acres in Wisconsin, and about 7,000,000 acres in Michigan. A c<«i- 
siderable part of this land is high, often hihy and santly, and much 
of it is now entirely unproductive or is in scrub oak and jack pine. In 
Wisconsin there are three areas having such soils and suited primarly 
for timber growing, about 1,090,000 acres in the northwestern part of 
the State, an area in the extreme northeastern portion, and one in 
the central portion in Juneau, Monroe, Adams, and Jackson Counties. 

NATIONAL FORESTS IN THE LAKE STATES 

At the present time there are two national forests in Minnesota; 
the Minnesota, with a gross acreage of 312,659 acres, of which 
190,948 acres are owned oy the Government, there being 121,712 
acres held by other owners; and the Superior, having a gross area 
of 1,268,538 acres and a net area of 800,161 acres, there being 468,377 
acres hdd by other owners. The important land problem on these 
forests is consolidation and the establishment of logical boundaries. 
The State of Minnesota has extensive holdings within the Superior 
Forest. It is not the policy of the State to reduce the acreage of 
State-owned forest land, and for this reason the sale of its holdinp 
to the Government probably would not be favorably considerea. 
An exchange of its scattered "holdings within the Superior Forest for 
a consolidated area of tho same value probably would be a more 
satisfactory way of dealing with this problem whenever legislatirai au- 
thorizing such a procedure by the State shall have been enacted. 

The Michigan National Forest is located in three divisions. The 
Marquette division, which is situated at the eastern end of the 
northern penin&ula of Michigan, has a gross area of 35^563 acres, of 
which only 27,515 acres are in Government ownership. The Mio 
and East Tawas divisions are near each other in the eastern part 
of tho lower peninsula. Their combined gross area is 134,609 acres, 
of which 99,247 acres are in Government ownership. The important 
problem in connection with the Marquette division is consolidation. 
A less important one is enlai^ement so as better to meet adminis- 
trative requirements, since even if thoroughly consohdated the total 
area will be only 35,000 acres, which is a small administrative unit. 
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On the East Tawas and Mio divisions not only is consolidation 
important but these two divisions are so close tc^ether that they 
should be connected so as to form a single unit. At the same time 
there are other near-by lands which for administrative reasons shoiUd 
be incorporated in the forest. The administratiTe chaises on this 
forest at present are between 8 cents and 9 cents an acre, the lai^er 
portion being the cost of protection against fires. It is the opinion 
of the forest supermor that if the forest were enlaiged to its logical 
bounds these administrative costs could practically be cut in half, 
or reduced to about 4 cents an acre. 

Since there is such an enormous area of cut-over and idle potential 
timberland in the State of Michigan it seema desirable that the 
nation^ forest area in the State might advantageously be increased 
and at least one new imit established, preferably in the northern 
peninsula. 

There is no national forest in Wisconsin. 

INFLUENCE OF NATIOKAt FOBEST3 IN THE LAKE STATES 

Planting is now taking place on tho East Tawaa division of the 
Michigan National ForesC at the rate of about 3,000 acres a year. 
The lands which are selected for plajiting are badly burned areas 
which as a rule are thinlv stocked to an open stajid of jack pine, with 
wliich species in manjrpiaces there is associated a stand of scrub oak 
of varymg density. Tliere are small areas on which there occur a 
few volunteer Norway pines. There are Hkewise small areas of 
^tirely open land sometunes the result of repeated fires, sometidHes 
where a Iwmesteader has i^ared but failed to make a living. Prior 
to planting, fire lanes are located and constructed. (See PI. VII, fig. 
10.) Th^e lanes as a rule follow the section lines, thus gridironing 
the land into blocks containing approximately a square mile each. 
The fire lanes have a width of 100 feet. They are cleared of trees, 
stumps, and larger brush. A ribbon 6 feet wide is plowed along 
dther edge. This ribbon is disked with a harrow drawn by a tractor 
twice each year, thus preventing vegetation from securing a foothold 
and burying all leaves and trash which might bum and carry fire 
across it. Consequently it may be said that there is a 100-foot 
barrier against the progress of a fire around each block of 640 acres. 

Planting is at tho rate of about 700 trees per acre within the blocks 
protected Dy such fire lanes. Furrows arelocatedTfeet apart in one 
oirection, and the small trees are planted at the bottom of the furrows, 
the Ranting largely being done in tho fall. Norway-pine seedlings 2 
years old grown in the Govemmont nurseries at East Tawas are used. 
The cost of the seed, growing the stock, preparing the land, planting, 
and care for the plantations for a period of three years amounts to 
about $4 an acre. A view of one of the older plantations on the East 
Tawas division of the Michigan National Forest is shown in Plate 
VII, Figure 11. Notwithstanding the unfavorable conditions on the 
East Tawas division of the Michigan National Forest, the soil for the 
nioat part being jack-pine sites, the outlook is moat auspicious. From 
80 to 95 per cent of the trees which are planted survive. Their growth 
if not rapid is well sustained, the plants are healthy, and so far there 
has been no serious disease or insect depredations, but everything 
points to success. It is expected that material of suffici«it size for 
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econoniic marketing as pulpwood can h6 produced even under tbese 
conditions within 40 years or less and ij^es lai^ enou^ for bow 
timber can be grown within 80 yeare. 

The oldest plantations now bare an age of 10 years and the trees 
have become so lai^e as practically to smule the soil, while the dead 
leaves are already forming a dun which approximates true forest 
conditions. 

T^e effect of this showing has been to demonstrate to the people of 
this region that these waste lands can again be made productive, Jiiat 
they wiU produce another crop of timber, that they can be developed 
into income-producing assets in trees, that there is a possibility of 
reestablishing forest industries and of maintaining existmg industries 
if they can carry on until the new forest becomes available. They see 
in it a demonstration that the sand dunes can be made to return taxes 
if planted to trees and if the plantation is protected against fire. 
There is a further demonstration that planting can be done at a reason- 
able cost; that protection against fire is feasible and economic. 

This demonstration will undoubtedly be of enormous benefit in 
promoting action by private owners m this portion of the lower 
peninsula. The establishment of a national forest in the central por- 
tion of the upper peninsula and the development of cutr^>ver Ian<u in 
that region will have great weight in promoting the development of 
forest practice among private owners in that part of the State. 



This proposed national forest-purchase unit has been located to 
embrace cut-over white pine and Norway-pine lands, eutK>ver hard- 
wood lands, a small area of jack-pine lands, and some unlimibered 
hardwood land. For this reason its development as a national forest 
would offer the possibility of demonstrating the correct methods of 
handling a wide variety of soil types and conditions. The fact that a 
number of companies are still operating within the proposed unit or 
near by wiU greatly add to its demonstj-ational value. 
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National Fobxst Besebvation Commission, 

Washington, D. 0., December 6, 19S6. 
The PBaeiDEMr of the Senate. 

Snt : In accordance with the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
Congress approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), I have the honor 
to transmit herewith report of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. 
HespectfuUj, 

DwioHT F. DavIs, 

Secretary of War, 
Premdent, National Forest Reservation Cfommission. 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COIfflllS- 
SION FOR THE TEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1926 



REVIEW OF TEAK S WORK 



During the past j'ear the outstanding features in connection with 
the pur<Sase of lands for eastern national forests were the location 
of two purchase units under the, act of June 7, 1924, one the Tawas 
unit in Michigan as a part of the Michigan National Forest, and the 
other the Superior Purchase unit in Minnesota comprising the forest 
of the same name, and the authorization to purchase 50,080 acres on 
the Tawas unit. This authorization marks the beginning of purchase 
work in the Lake States region and inaugurates a new policy, that of 
ihe purchase of lands for the production of timber, hitherto lands 
I having been selected only for the protection of stream flow. 

There were approved for purcnase during the year a total of 
191,725 acres at an average price of $3.85 per acre. Of this area 
the purchase of 141,645 acres at an average price of $4.85 an acre 
was authorized in the White Mountain, Appalachian, and Ozark 
re^ODs under the original provisions of the act of March 1, 1911, for 
the protection of stream flow ; and the purchase in the Lake States of 
lands at $1 an acre was authorized for timber production under the 
provisions of section 6 of the act of June 7, 1924. 

Hie lands the purchase of which was authorized during the fiscal 
year 1926 in the eastern district consist of 186 tracts located in 12 
States. Of these lands 18,640 acres can be classed as forested or 
partly forested, supporting approximately 91,000,000 bo^d feet of 
timber. The remaining land consists of 3,455 acres of abandoned 
farm land, arable land, and grass land; 63,975 acres recently cut 
over and not yet restocked to young stands but largely in process of 
restocking; 40,916 acres of cut-over woodland or of farm land which 
has been restocked to young timber and on which forest conditions 
have been or are rapidly bemg reestablished ; li,659 acres of barren 
or badly burned land, but none of the burned area is so badly burned 
that forest conditions can not be reestablished through natural 
agencies if the lands are given adaquate protection. 

The land approved for purchase in Michigan is a single tract and 
consists largely of devastated white pine, Norway pine, and jack 
pine lands which, after being lumbered, have been so severely burned 
that both the white and Norway pines have been practically elimi- 
nated as forest trees, but on a considerable portion of this land there 
are young stands of jack pine where this species has reestablished 
itself, there being many groups of trees and stands, of varying ages 
and density. 

In addition to a tract of 50,080 acres approved in Michigan at $1 an 
acre, which was the lowest priced tract purchased, other outstanding 
cases are 41,000 acres on the Allegheny purchase unit being acquire! 
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at $5.25 an acre and 6,560 acres beins acquired at $6 an acre. 
The highest priced lands the purchase of which was authorized are 
tracts on the White Mountain purchase unit having an area of 1,067 
acres and offered at an average price of $18.34 an acre. 

During the past year title passed to the Government to 141,711 
acres at an average price of $3.69 an acre. These lands consist very 
largely of tracts the purchase of which was authorized during the 
fiscal years 1924 and 1925. 

In addition to lands approved for purchase, the commission con- 
. sidered and recommended the addition of two tracts of public domain 
to national forests. One consisted of 12,209.68 acres to be added to 
the Payette National Forest in Idaho and the other of 16,270 acres 
to the Hayden National Forest in Colorado. These lands were con- 
sidered under section 8 of the act of June 7, 1924. (43 Stat. 653.) 

RESULTS S£CtlB£D 

There have been acquired or are now in process of being acquired 
a total of 2,772,964.61 acres at an average price of $4.84 an acre, of 
which 2,722,884 acres, being acquired at a price of $4.91 an acre, are 
in the Eastern States (National Forest District No. 7) while 50,080 
acres at an average price of $1 an acre are located in the Lake States 
(National Fore.st District No. 2). These lands situated in 12 
States are located in 23 purchase units, but within three units, the 
Yadkin and Androscoggin in the Eastern States and the Superior 
in the Lake States, no purchases have as yet been authorized. It 
is the policy of the commission to authorize purchases only within 
designated purchase units which are strategically located with refer- 
ence to carrying out most effectively the provisions of the law. 

The authorization which was given for the establishment in west- 
ern Maryland of the Youghiogheny unit, amounting to 80,259 acres, 
was rescinded. No lands have ever been acquired on this unit due 
to the fact that conditions have been unfavoraole for purchase. 

As heretofore, a general policy of consolidation has been followed 
on most of the established units with a view to placing them as soon 
as possible in the most advantageous shape for economic adminis- 
tration. No new purchase units were established in the Eastern 
States during the j'ear but the Ouachita unit, formerly called the 
Arkansas, was extended northward as far as the Fourcne La Fave 
River. The total area added to the Ouachita amounts to 96,406 
acres, of which about 2,800 acres are now comprised in the pubhc 
domain. 

In view of economic changes which are taking place in the portion 
of Arkansas in which this unit is located, and the fact that there are 
large areas of land lying without but immediately adjacent to the 
forest boundary, a most careful examination is being made to deter- 
mine whether additional lands should not be incorporated within 
the purchase unit, and if so, to definitely locate the area of such 
desirable extensions. By recomputation with better maps and fuller 
information for guides the Natural Bridge unit has been found to 
contain 390,272 acres in place of 382,575 acres, which has heretofore 
been carried as the area of this unit. The difference is an increase 
of 7,696 acres. 

The several tables which follow show by years the progress of 
purchase, the distribution of the lands by States, by counties, by 
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vstereheds, and by purchase units, and the average prices which 
have been paid. 

Table 1 shows by years since 1911, which was the year of the 
enactment of the law authorizing purchase, the gross acrea^ before 
survey and prior to the elimination of areas covered by defective 
title, and the average price of lands the purchase of which was 
authorized. 

Table I. — Oroat acreage approved for purchase, by vear« 
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Table 2 shows the distribution by purchase units of lands which 
have been acquired, additional areas approved for purchase, and the 
total acreage by purchase units to June 30, 1926. 
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Table 2. — Bummary to June SO, 1016, etc. — Cond&ned 
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Table 3 shows by States the diEtribotion of the lands approved for 
purchaee during toe year and the total acreage of lands approved 
for purchase since the beginning of the work in 1911, together with 
the average price per acre and the total value of all lands. 

Table 3. — Summai^ of land* approved for purchase by States 
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Table 4 shows as of June 30, 1926, the acreage of the purchase 
units by States, by counties, and by watersheds and the' areas which 
have been approved for purchase and which have been acquired, the 
average price per acre, and the aggregate price paid by States, by 
counties, and by purchase units within counties and watersheds. 
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Table 6 shows the number of tracts, the acreage of lands, the 
price per acre, and the total price by purchase units and by States 
approved for purchase during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. 



Table 5,— Land approved for purckaae, fitca 
States, average price per ao 
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Table 6 shows the gross »rea of the purchase units and the per 
cent of land which has been acquired in each unit, or which is being 
acquired of the purchasable land. By purchasable land is meant 
the net area after eliminating from the gross area of the unit the 
area of agricultural land, the area of tlie land held for water-power 
purposes, and the area of land held by private owners for perma- 
nent timber production. Table 6 shows that still slightly less than 
one-half of the purchasable area has been or is being acquired 
within the purchase unit in the Eastern States. 

The largest proportion of land has been acquired on the Shenan- 
doah with 90 per cent and the Potomac unit with 82 per cent The 
lowest proportion has been acquired on the Nantahala, upon which 
only 16 per cent of the area suitable for national-forest purposes 
has been authorized for purchase. 
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Tr^?7e Mountain purchase unit. — During the past year two tracts, 
one being located in Maine and the other in New Hampshire and 
having a combined area of 1,067 acres, were approved for purchase 
on the White Mountain unit at prices of $18.50 and $18.10 per acre. 
They carry comparatively heavy stands of timber, a portion of the 
timber being valuable spruce. Both of these tracts are so situated 
as to effect desirable consolidation. The total area which has been 
approved for purchase on this unit now amounts to 464,738 acres; 
which, if 88,000 acres of private land now being managed for perma- 
nent yield is not acquired, is 61 per cent of the purchasable area; 
Negotiations are now in progress for several large tracts in the towns 
of Benton and Woodstock, Grafton County, N. H., chiefly on the 
watershed of the Wild AmmonoosUc River, which will result in 
consolidation at a number of places in case the negotiations terminate 
successfully and the lands are acquired. The acquisition of these 
lands would also bring under Government control an additional area 
of forested lands located on high slopes of several mountains, much 
of it so situated as to have high value for protection forest. Future 
purchase work looks forward to acquiring additional lands in the 
southwestern portion of the unit, especiaUy on the headwaters of 
Pamigewasset, Sawyer, Swift, and Mad Rivers. Lands on these 
streams are at present in process of being cut over, and can not be 
acquired until cutting operations have been completed and the 
owners desire to sell. Certain areas on high slopes and other lands 
having high protective value should be acquired while yet in forest. 

Among the acquired lands are 280,000 acres of virgin and culled 
forests, largely evergreen, located particularly in the resort regions 
and on scenic mountains, and highly valuable as sources of soft 
wood for paper pulp. Excepting the very summit of Mount Wash- 
ington, all of the highest points on the Presidential Range from 
Mount Webster at the north end to Mount Madison, a distance of 
nearly 20 miles from base to base, are now owned by the Govern- 
ment. In the southeastern portion of the unit many scenic peaks 
have been acquired, including Mount Tremont, the Big and Little 
Attitach Mountains, White Face, Wonalancet, Passaconaway, 
Paugus, and Chocorua; while farther east Mount Crawford and 
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the Albao Range have been acquired; in the northeast the Carter 
Range, Bold Face, the west slope of Mount Peauawket; in the resort 
region to the west the Dartmouth and Rosebrook Ranges, the western 
slopes of the range from Mount Liberty to Mount Garfield, Mount 
Kinsman, and the Profile; while in the southwest and east side of 
the Pyramid group and west slopes of Mount Tecumsdi, and Mount 
Osceola have been acquired. The great scenic areas, the Great Gulf 
and Tuekerman Ravine, those canyonlike glaciated rifts which pene- 
trate the main range of the White Mountains, have been acquired, 
with their slopes largely forested. Heavy forests of spruce and fir 
still clothe, in part, the slopes of Mounts Clinton, Pleasant, Monroe, 
and Washington, and the southern faces of the Carter-Moriah Range, 
the eastern slope of the Pyramids, and the southern slopes of Passa- 
canaway and White Face Mountains. The AVhite Mountains are 
the source of the head waters of the Saco and Merrimac Rivers, and 
of the important tributaries of the Androscoggin and the Connecti- 
cut, all noteworthy on account of the large development of water- 
power thereon, or the possibility of power development. Ten cities 
and towns and two large hotels secure their supply of water for 
domestic use either in whole or in part from national forest lands. 
Allegheny purchase unit. — During the past year the purchase of 
additional lands to the aggregate amount of 58,530 acres at $5.24 an 
acre in 15 different tracts was authorized on this unit. The most out- 
standing purchase was a tract of 41,317 acres being acquired at $5.25 
an acre and which was the largest tract the purchase of which was 
authorized during the year. It not only carries a considerable 
amount of merchantable timbel- and valuable young growth but is so 
situated that it contributes very largely to the consolidation of lands 
already approved for purchase on the unit. There is also being 
acquired a tract of 6,566 acres and four tracts of between 1,000 and 
2,000 acres each. The other tracts are smaller. The total area thus 
approved for purchase or already acquired on this unit is now 243,986 
acres, which is 39 per cent of the purchasable lands, in case private 
lands now being managed by their owners for permanent yield are 
excluded. Other lands which are not considered desirable for pur- 
chase are farming lands and lands held for water-power purposes. 
The higher price at which lands are now being acquired on this unit 
is due to the fact that the lauds which were first acquired were those 
which had been most closely cut over and which consequently were of 
lowest value. The great industrial developments within and im- 
mediately adjacent to the Allegheny unit and in particular the 
large number of wood working and wood using industries, has re- 
sulted in a very high value for nearly all classes of forest products, 
and assures a ready market for all timber which can be produced. 
Paper and pulp mills create a demand for small sized timber suitable 
for these uses. Chestnut wood and tan barks find a market at tlie 
tanneries and extract plants, and saw timber of all kinds is in 
demand. The result of this is that stands of young timber, even 
before they are of merchantable size, are held m high esteem and 
have an actual sale value within this region. The forests on this 
unit formerly consisted largely of white pine mixed with hardwoods. 
The second growth is largely beech, birch, and maple over the north- 
ern portion of the unit where northern forest types predommate, 
and chestnut and oak in the southern portion which is typified by 
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Appalachian forest types. AVhile the presence of gas and oil de- 
posits and even coal over a portion of the unit have necessitated the 
acquisition of a considerable portion of the land subject to the rights 
of the owners to mine and remove these minerals, the highly indus- 
trialized situation is largely a direct result of the presence of these 
minerals, and this is the important factor in creating the market lor 
timber products and determining the high value of timber. On ac- 
count of the general rapid growth of trees in this region and the 
high yield per acre which can be expected, the Allegheny National 
Forest can be regarded as having exceptional investmental values 
and great earning possibilities. 

Monongahela purchase unit. — Lands on the Monongahela pur- 
ciiase unit, the purchase of which was authorized during the past 
year, consist of 11 tracts having an aggregate area of 12,235 acres, 
being acquired at an average price of ^.68 an acre. There has thus 
been approved for purchase 189,520 acres of lands within this unit, 
amoimtmg to 40 per cent of the purchasable area. On account of 
the fact that a number of lumber companies having large holdings 
had not completed their operations and did not desire to sell their 
land until cutting "was finished, only a limited area had been acquired 
on this unit during the first decade of purchase work. During the 
past few years, however, a number or companies have completed 
their operations and offered their lands for sale, and the prospect is 
that other owners will offer a large additional area within the next 
few years. The lands which have been acquired are still grouped 
in several disjoined bodies, the consolidation of which can not be 
effected until some of these owners which are now operating are in 
a position to offer their lands. Most of the lands on this imit are 
p<itentially of high productive capacity, whenever they are well 
stocked and are furnished with adequate protection against fire. 
This unit includes one of the largest areas of the spruce type south 
of the Adirondacks, and in case this valuable timber can be reestab- 
lislied in places where it has been destroyed as a result of fires after 
lumbering it will become a valuable source of supply of material 
for paper stock. Eighteen towns and cities secure tneir domestic 
water supply from lands located within the exterior boundary of 
this unitj and in 10 cases the supply is wholly or in part derived 
from national forest lands. 

Potomac pttrokase unit.—Duting the past year two small tracts 
containing 810 acres were approved for purchase on this unit at an 
average price of $4.56 an acre. There has thus been acquired, or is 
in process of being acquired, 82,548 acres, which is 82 per cent of the 
lands on the unit available for purehase, there being 43,000 acres of 
agricultural lands which should not be acquired. .The remaining 
lands, consisting of 18,673 acres, which can be acquired are made up 
lai^ely of small tracts which will be available for purchase from time 
to time as their owners desire to sell. Purchases on this unit are thus 
Hearing completion. 

Masaanutten purchase unit. — During the past year three small 
tracts having a combined area of 380 acres were approved for pur- 
chase upon this unit, at an average price of $3,29 per acre, bringing 
the area of lands acquired and being acquired to 59,710 acres, which 
is 61 per cent of the area of lands, the purchase of which is desirable. 
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There are 54,776 acres of agricultural lands on the unit, lar^y 
located in the narrow valleys, many of which are very productive. 
The lands available for purchase embrace practically all of the re- 
maining mountain lands on the unit, but since many bodies of such 
land are held in small parcels, they can be secured only from time to 
tim«, as the owners desire to sell. The Massanutten unit is very 
accessible to Washington City and Baltimore, Md., and eventudly 
bhoiild be largely made use of for recreational purposes by persons 
from these cities. Future purchase policy looks toward solidifying 
the Government's holdings through the acquisition of numerous small 
bodies in the northern end of the unit which are now in private 
ovmership. Consolidation in the south end will be largely effected 
through the purchase of one large and some adjoining small tracts. 
The forests on this unit are largely of oak and chestnut, and while 
they have suffered severely in the past from repeated fires, they are 
showing; especially in the excellent stands of yoimg growth which 
have been established, the beneficial results of the protection afforded 
during the past 15 years of Government ownership. 

The boundary of the Massanutten imit is now m process of revi- 
sion so as to ebminate portions of the agricultural lands. 

Shenandoah purchase «7w^.— Only the purchase of four small tracts 
having a total area of 710 acres was authorized upon this unit during 
the past year, at an average price of $3.22 an acre. This increases 
the total area approved for purchase to 287,752 acres, which amounts 
to 70 per cent of the area or lands available for purchase. The unit 
contams about 47,000 acres of agricultural land, including the wood- 
land connected with farms, largely located in continuous bodies in the 
narrow valleys. The remaining lands which are available for pur- 
(^ase are principally located at the north end of the unit adjoining 
lands which have already been acquired. The greater portion of the 
timber on this unit is oak, but there are many deep hollows in which 
the conditions are favorable for the growth of yellow poplar and 
white pine. There is a large amount of merchantable timber, es- 

Secially of chestnut oak, on the western slope of the great Shenan- 
oah Mountains. Four cities and towns secure their domestic water 
supply partly or wholly from national forest lands. 

Natural Bridge ■purchase unit. — During the past year purchase was 
authorized of 15 small tracts at an average price of $6.48 per acre and 
having a total area of 3,984 acres. These lands are for the most part 
well timbered, and their acquisition will materially promote con- 
solidation of certain portions of the forest. Their inclusion increases 
the area of lands acquired or being acquired to 161,558 acres, being 
60 per cent of the area available for purchase. Embraced in the 
lands which should not be acquired are 5,500 acres of privately- 
owned lands managed for permanent timber production. Future 
purchase policy on this unit looks forward to securing additional 
small tracts which will effect consolidation, and to acquiring several 
large tracts in the middle portion of the unit and along its eastern 
edge and located on and near the Blue Ridge Mountains. Negotia- 
tions are now in progress for one of these larger tracts, well situated 
for securing consolidation and carrying an excellent stand of timber. 
Some of these lands are still in process of being cut over for timber. 
Cutting has been completed on other tracts, but it has not yet been 
possible to acquire the lands at prices which are considered to repre- 
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sent their actual value. This unit contains a large amount of chest- 
nut timber, which is being marketed as rapidly as conditions will 
pemtit, with a view to effecting its salvage before it is killed by the 
chestnut blight disease and its value reduced. A number of near-by 
paper and pulp mills using pulping woods and tanning extract plant^ 
using chestnut wood and tan barl^ establish a high value for nearly 
all classes of small material which can be produced on the unit. 

White Top purchase unit. — During the past year purchase was 
authorized of two tracts at an average price of $5 an acre and having 
a total area of 204 acres. This increases the area of lands which have 
been purchased or which are in process of being purchased to 101,295 
acres, or 48 per cent of the purcnasable area, there being 84,268 acres 
of farming land within the unit, the acquisition of whidi is not desir- 
able. This unit is greatly in need of consolidation. The scattered 
bodies of land which have so far been acquired are protected from 
fire with difficulty and can be administered only at a relatively high 
cost. Consolidation can not be effected, however, until several large 
owners are willing to dispose of their holdings. One of the largest 
tracts is held by a sawmill company which does not at present desire 
to sell. The White Top unit is located in southern Virginia and 
northeastern Tennessee, on the divide between the waters of the 
Tennessee River which drains the western portion of the unit and 
the Ohio River which drains the eastern portion. Near this divide 
and on the Balsam range of mountains is located Mount Rogers, 
which is the highest mountain in the State of Virginia, having an 
altitude of 6,719 feet, while farther to the west hut within the pur- 
chase unit is the White Top Mountain from which the unit takes its 
name, having an altitude of 5,330 feet, and one of the most scenic 
and best-known peaks in the section where the three States — Virginia, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina — come together. Two municipalities 
secure their supply of domestic water from lands lying partly or 
entirely within the purchase unit. 

Unaka purchase unit. — During the past year the purchase of 11 
tracts was authorized on this unit at an average price of $5.55 per 
acre and containing a total of 24,734 acres. These lands are unusually 
well timbered and at the same time are so situated as to effect impor- 
tant consolidations. Their purchase will result in increasing the area 
of the unit to 138,723 acres, or 36 per cent of the area which is suit- 
able for national forest purposes, there being 159,671 acres of agricul- 
tural land within the unit the purchase of which is undesirable, thus 
leaving 244,946 acres, or 64 per cent, yet to be acq^uired. Future 
plans for purchase on this unit contemplate the acquisition of addi- 
tional lands, especially on the eastern and southern end, which will 
tend toward consolidation. 

This unit is entirely drained by the waters of the Tennessee River. 
It lies along the State line between the States of Tennessee and North 
Carolina, and embraces a region of extremely rough, steep-sloped 
mountains and high-hanging narrow valleys. As is me case in many 
other places along the Unaka Mountains, the mountain slopes, though 
well timbered and having comparatively fertile soils, are extremely 
steep. The deep hollows nave produced exceptionally fine stands of 
yellow popular and hemlock, and some of the higher valleys and 
slopes were originally heavily timbered to whit^ pine. There are con- 
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siderable areas on South Indian Creek as well as along the Watauga 
River the acquisition of which has been deferred on account of 
incompleted lumbering operations. It is believed it will be possible 
to secure several of them within a short time. Their acquisition will 
facilitate protection against fire. The highest altitude of this area is 
Bald Knob, 5,550 feet, but there are numerous points above 5,000 
feet. 

Hot Springs, N. C, and Johnson City, Tenn., both secure their 
water supply from lands within the purchase unit and largely from 
national forest lands. 

Bovne purchase unit, — During the past year purchase work on this 
unit was inactive, only 1 tract of 28 acres having been approved for 
purchase at $5 an acre. This increases the area of land which has 
been acquired to 61,235 acres, or 41 per cent of the available area, 
there being 66.201 acres of agricultural land, 2,000 acres held for 
water-power purposes, and 18,000 acres of land being managed by its 
owners for permanent timber production. Thus there remains only 
87jl25 acres of rough land suitable for purchase. 

The most important topographic feature on this unit is Grand- 
father Mountain at its northwestern comer, an isolated, rugijed peak 
which rises to a height of 5.964 feet. The New River, one of the im- 
portant tributaries of the Ohio River, has its source on the northern 
slope of this mountain. The greater portion of the unit, which is a 
vast basin walled in on the north and west by the Blue Ridge, Grand- 
father Mountain, and Linville Mountain, is drained by the head- 
waters of the Catawba River, the water-power resources of which 
are beinp developed by sevcinl power plants and storage reservoire. 
the largest reservoir just below the purchase unit-bemg 11 miles 
long. 

Mount Mitchell purchase unit. — The purchase of no land was au- 
thorized on this unit during the past year. The area of acquired 
lands remaining — 77,TS)8 acres, or 56 per cent of the purchasable 
land, there being 66,659 acres of agricultural land, 1,000 acres held 
for water-power purposes, and 31,000 acres of land in private owner- 
ship managed for permanent timber production. 

This unit, which derives its name from Mount Mitchell, the high- 
est peak (6,711 feet) in the Eastern States, is located on both sides 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains and includes that great mountain 
mass which clusters around Mitchells Peak. It is a region of heavy 
rainfall, greatly elevated lands and steep slopes, and embraces one 
of the centers where the influence of forests upon stream flow can 
be considered to be at a maximum. The upper slopes of these 
mountains were forested to spruce and fir, and it is fortunate that 
it has been possible to secure a considerable area still forested to 
these trees. The purchase policy looks forward to acquiring lands 
on the western slope of Mount Mitchell whenever it is possible to 
reach price agreement with the owners, and other lands which will 
effect consolidation. On account of its altitude, Mount Mitchell, 
from which the unit takes its name, is yearly visited by many thou- 
sands of tourists and si"ht -seers. Its summit is reached by a well- 
graded automobile road. Five municipalities and one large hotel 
secure their water supply either from national-forest lands or from 
lands located within tne boundaries of the purchase unit. 
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Pisgah purchase unit. — During the past year the purchase of no 
land was authorized upon this unit, tnere "being no change in the 
acquired area, amounting to 106,580 acres, wnich includes 8,067 
acres of land known as the Olmstead lands, transferred from the 
jurisdiction of the Treasury Department to that of the Department 
of Agriculture. Within the purchase unit there are 41,516 acres of 
tigricultural land and 17,000 acres of privately owned land, being 
managed for permanent timber production, while 41 per cent ol 
the purchasable area has been acq^uired. There remains to be ac- 
quired 151,458 acres, a large portion of which is held by lumber 
companies which do not at present desire to sell, the larger hold- 
ings of this kind embracing the great«r portion of the western part 
of the unit. Future purchase work looks forward to acquiring 
ihese and other desirable lands so rapidly as they are offered for 
sale by their owners. Two municipalities derive ttieir water supply 
entirely or chiefly from national-forest lands. 

Nantahala purchase unit. — During the past year no lands were 
flifered for sale to the Government on the Nantahala purchase unit, 
the area of acquired lands remaining at 78,554 acres, which includes 
3,302 acres of Olmstead land and which is 16 per cent of the area 
available for purchase. The unit contains 12,il6 acres of farming 
land, 8,474 acres of land held for water-power purposes, and 8,883 
acres of privatelj owned land being managed for timber production. 
The stands of timber on the acquired lands on this unit are heavy 
and are very largely composed of hemlock, chestnut, oak, and yellow 
poplar. Many of the streams, on account of the st«adiness of flow 
and high run-off, have high value for water-power purposes. The 
chief lands which can be considered for early purchase are large 
tracts which lie on the watershed of the Nantahala River to the 
west and north of acquired lands. Most of these lands are now 
being operated for saw timber and will not be available for purchase 
until they have been cut over. 

Savannah purchase umt. — During the past year purchase was 
authorized of 15 tracts containing 1,579 acres at an average price of 
$5.37 per acre. All of these small tracts adjoin lands already ac- 
fluired, and their purchase will effect desirable consolidations. When 
these tracts are acquired the area of national forest will be increased 
to 171,276 acres, or 37 per cent of the lands desirable for purchase. 
Within the unit there are 20,147 acres of farming land, 30,182 acres 
of land held for power development, and 20,000 acres of privately 
owned land being managed for permanent timber production. 
Although considerable blocks of acquired lands are well solidified, 
there are places where private lands are largely intermixed with 
national forest holdings. This is an unsatisfactory condition and 
results in the cost of protection being inordinately high, but the 
recent purchase of a large tract on the southern portion of the unit 
in South Carolina has resulted in very desirable consolidations in 
that section and will do much to promote more effective protection. 

Georgia purchase unit. — During the past year purchase of 18 
tracts was authorized having an aggrejjate area of 2,494 acres, at 
an average price of $5.30 an acre. These small tracts consisted 
largely of lands lying within and adjacent to a large tract, the 
purchase of which was authorized two years ago, and their incor- 
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jroration in the national forest will result in beneficial consolida- 
tions. When these iands are paid for the national forest area will 
amount to 110,756 acres, or 45 per cent of the area available for 
purchase, there being 14,208 acres of agricultural land and 86,000 
acres of private land held for timber production which should not 
be acquired. 

Consolidation on the southwestern portion of this unit is depend- 
ent upon the acquisition of lands owned or controlled by a smgle 
compaiw. These lands, amounting to 45,000 acres, have recently 
been offered, and in case pending n^otiations result in their pur- 
chase a large area of very rough land located on the headwaters of 
the Chattahoochee and Alabama Rivers will be added to the forest. 

Cherokee purchase unit. — Purchase work on this unit during the 
past year has been extremely active, the purchase of 31 separate 
cases having been authorized at an average price of $4.S4r an acre, 
and involving 12,193 acres. Only four of these tracts exceeded 1,000 
acres in extent. The acquisition of these lands will increase the 
national forest area to 206,613 acres, which is 40 per cent of the 
lands, the purchase of which is desirable, there being 45,000 a£res of. 
agricultural lands and 3,814 acres of land held for w^er-power pur- 
poses which should not be acquired. So far it has not been possible 
to reach price agreement with owners of any lands lyinjg within the 
extension of this unit into the Cohutta Mountain section of north 
Georgia which was authorized in the year 1925. 

Alabama purchase unit. — Purchase work has been inactive on this 
unit during the past year, only one tract of 40 acres having been con- 
sidered for purchase, at a price of $4.75 an acre. The total area of 
national forest land now amounts to 110,694 acres, or 68 per cent of 
the lands desirable for acquisition, there being embraced in this area 
17,749 acres of public domain. 

Ouachita purchase unit. — On this unit, which was formerly known 
as the Arkansas, 10,887 acres were authorized for purchase during- 
the past year at an average price of $1.62 per acre. The largest 
tract was 10,000 acres, which is beins acquired at $1.50 per acre. 
It forms a part of a transaction another portion of which involves^ 
the transfer to the Government by exchange of some 15,000 acres, 
of additional land; The remaining 887 acres being acquired on this 
unit consists of 8 tracts offered at an average price of $2.95 per acre. 

During the past year changes in the boundary of this unit were 
authorized which increased its area by 96,406 acres. Other boundary 
changes are now under consideration. Purchase work upon this 
unit has been held up for several years to a great extent by the reason 
that a number of large lumber companies which had extensive hold- 
ings within the unit did not desire to dispose of their lands until 
the cutting of timber thereon had been completed. Several of these 
companies are now nearing the completion of their operation and 
it is expected that offers of very large areas of rough land will soon 
be made. A large portion of the holdings of these companies lie 
adjoining, but just outside of the present boundaries of the forest, 
and it seems desirable that the boundary should be extended so as 
to include such of these lands as are offered at reasonable prices 
and which are of a character to make them suitable for national forest 
purposes. One of the important considerations in the purchase 
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of such lands will be the amount of young timber thereon. The 
Govenunent holdings within tho Ouachita National Forest consist 
almost entirely of two classes of land — well-timbered land, the trees 
on which are largely mature and which could be advantageously 
cut within the next few decades, and cut-over lands now largely 
stocked to very young timber or in process of restocking. ■ There is 
a great deficiency in middle-aged timber, which with added growth 
would be available for operation within 40 to 80 years from the 
present time. It will be possible, through the extension of the , 
boundary of the forest, to render available for purchase a consid- 
erable area of youn§ timber in age classes which, if purchased, would 
meet these deficiencies. 

This unit, which embraces the national forest of the same name, 
hus a gross area of 1,055,183 acres, of which 110,000 acres are agri- 
cultural lands. The national forest lands consist of 625,478 acres 
tet aside from the public domain and 49,566 acres acquired and being 
arc|iiired under the act of March 1, 1911. There are 52,160 acres of 
privately owned lands being managed for timber production. The 
lolal area of national forest land, amounting to 677,844 acres, in- 
cludes 2,800 acres of public lands not yet proclaimed national for- 
ests and amounts to 71 per cent of the lands suitable for this purpose. 

Ozark ■purckaae unU. — ^During the past year purchase was author- 
ized of 46 tracts at $3.31 an acre, having an aggregate area of 11,767 
acres. The greater number of these tracts were less than 200 acres 
ir area. When the purchase of these lands is completed the total 
national forest area will amount to 327,573 acres, or 65 per cent of 
the area of lands suitable for purchase, there being 3,888 acres of 
farm land. 

Negotiations are now pending for the purchase of a large tract 
mnonnting to 48,000 acres in the southern and western portion of 
the forest. This tract consists of railroad-grant lands, having ori^- 
nally been alternated sections, and in case the present negotiations 
terminate successfully its purchase will result in almost thorough 
consolidation in this portion of the forest. 

Tawoi purchase unit. — During the past year the purchase of 50,- 
1180 acres of land was authorized upon this unit, which is a portion 
of the Michigan National Forest. When the land is acquired, the 
national forest area will be increased to 149,327 acres. Purdiase 
pohcy looks forward to securing other land which will block in and 
consolidate the present Government holdings. 



Organization and gerteral administration. — ^Lands acq^uired under 
the Wee^ law in the Lake States are administered as national forests 
within the Rocky Mountain district (national forest district No. 2), 
under the jurisdiction of the district forester at Denver, Colo. 
Those acquired in the White Mountains, Appalachians, and Arkan- 
sas within the eastern national forest district (national forest dis- 
trict No. 7) are administered under the jurisdiction of the district 
forester at Washington, D. C. 
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The following is a tabulation of the national forests within the 
Lake States included in administrative district No. 2, and those 
in the Eastern States which comprise administrative district No. 7. 
The Lake States forests were created from the public domain, but 
there is a large amount of privately-owned land within the bound- 
aries of the Superior and Michigan National Forests, much of it 
cut-over, the purchase of which by the Government would greatly 
facilitate the administration of the Government's holdings. So 
, far the purchase of only one tract of 50,080 acres in Michigan has 
been authorized within these privately-owned lands. The greater 
portion of the national forests in the Eastern States, except certain 
portions of the Alabama, the Arkansas, the Florida, and the Ozark 
forests, were acquired by purchase under the Weel^ law. Eighty- 
one per cent of the publicly-owned area of the Alabama National 
Forest, 6 per cent of the Arkansas National Forest, and 8 per cent 
of the Ozark National Forest are, however, purchased lands, and 
the Florida National Forest is formed from public domain, aug- 
mented by lands acquired by exchange. 

The acreage which is given in the following table shows for these 
different groups of forests only such lands as have been or are being 
acquired by purchase under the act of March 1, 1911, and which 
are now being administered as parts of these national forests. 
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Each forest is under the direct supervision of a forest supervisor 
who, under general instructions from the district forester, plans the 
work and is responsible for its proper execution. He is assisted by 
& staff of administrative and technical assistants in handling the 
various problems of silviculture, forest management, improvement, 
and utilization. As the size of the unit increases and business de- 
velops an assistant supervisor may be assigned. 

The foi-ests are subdivided into ranger districts which vary in size 
according to topography, volume of business, and other factors, the 
average district comprising 75,000 acres. Each is in charge of a 
district ranger. These rangers are primarily field men and perform 
the duties directly involved in protecting their districts from fire 
and in the supervision of the various activities such as timber sales, 
grazing, and special uses. Tliey also supervise and assist in the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads, trails, telephone lines, and other 
permanent improvements. 

Additional temporary assistants are employed during seasons of 
severe fire hazard. They serve in the capacity of forest guards, pa- 
trolmen, and lookout men. Other temporary assistants are also em- 
ployed during peak-load periods in timber-sale activity and other 
phases of forest work. 

Protection agqiTist fire in ike eastern district. — The fire problem is 
an ever-present one, but every effort is being made to curtail this 
menace. There was initiated during the past year a project the 
main purpose of whicb was to bring directly before the public living 
within and near the national forests the facts relating to fire damage, 
the fallacy of woods burning, and the loss to communities where re- 
peated fires occur. A truci was purchased and equipped with a 
motion-picture projector and power plant. A competent forest of- 
ficer was placed in charge of the project who visited the various 
forests in the Southern Appalachians and with motion pictures and 
lantern slides brought the story of fire prevention before the people 
who were most directly concerned. Schools and churches in the rur.al 
districts were visited and approximately 80,000 people were directly 
reach in this manner. A similar project was carried on in the 
Arkansas forests. 

These projects are supplemental to the regular educational work 
carried on by all forest officers in an effort to oring before the public 
a realization of what forest protection means to the community and 
country at large and to enlist its support in preventing fires. Back 
of this educational work are the protective organizations built up on 
each forest — the establishment of lookouts, intensive patrol during 
season of high hazard, the distribution of emergency fire-fight- 
ing equipment, the organization of fire-fighting crews, and the 
construction of roads, trails, and telephone lines to make all sec- 
tions of the forest easv of access and communication. The following 
tables show by calendar years from 1914 to 1925 on purchased for- 
ests under protection the area burned and per cent of acreage burned, 
number of fires, cost of suppression, and total damage. 
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The calendar j[ear 1933 was one of the most serious, from the 
fire standpoint, since the establishment of the eastern forests. A 
season of excessive drought which extended well into the fall was 
general throughout the ^uthern Appalachian region, and in North 
Carolina and Tennessee several disastrous fires occurred, the greater 
number, however, being on lands outside of the national forests. The 
most serious fire of the year on national forests occurred on the Unaka 
Forest, where 4,980 acres were burned over, and timber and young 
growth damaged to the extent of $4,000. 

The large majority of fires which occurred during the year were 
caused by some numan agency, the incendiary or woods burner oc- ■ 
counting for the largest number. Cooperation with forest users and 
local residents is continually being sought in an effort to prevail 
fires from starting and for the prompt reporting of any fires dis- 
covered. The degree to which cooperation is obtainable, or can be 
developed, varies with the different forests and localities, dependent 
upon tne number of inhabitants within or near tlie forests and their 
attitude toward woods burning and forest conservation in general 

National forest improvements in eastern district. — In order to pro- 
vide for the adequate protection, administration, and utilization of 
these purchased areas, a definite program for permanent improve- 
ments is followed, and as the areas are increased additional telephone 
lines, roads, and trails are needed. At the close of the calendar year 
1925 tiiere had been constructed and placed in operation 1,260 miles 
of telephone line, affording communication between the lookout sta- 
tions, me district rangers' and supervisors' headquarters, cooperators 
and neighboring towns, and supply points. An adequate system of 
telephone communication is absolutely essential in the protection 
organization of a forest. 

In addition to the communication system a fire-detection system 
must also be provided, and in the carrying out of this idea 37 towers, 
observatories, and lookout houses have been constructed. These look- 
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outa are depended upon for the prompt discovery and reporting of 
fires, these two factors being the tey to successful protection. 

The following additional improvements have been provided, pri- 
marily for the more efficient handling of the protective and admin- 
istrative activities of the forest : 52 dwelling for firemen, lookouts, 
and guards; 11 bams at stations for firemen; 115 dwellings for 
administrative use; 79 barns at administrative stations, 2 office 
buildings, and 40 miles of pasture fences. 

The protection system is not yet complete. Approximately 500 
additional miles of telephone line must be constructed to complete 
the conununication system. Many miles of trails are needed to give 
entrance to regions now difficult of access; 30 lookout towers, 10 look- 
out houses, 38 cabins for firemen, and as the units are enlarged by 
additional purchases these needs will be increased. 

Soada and trails on the eastern purchased forests. — To date there 
has been made available for expenditure on roads and trails within 
the eastern purchased forests a total of $1,612,000. Of this amount, 
there has been provided by the Federal aid road act of 1916, $259,000; 
by the Post Office appropriation act of 1919, $475,000; and the 
Federal highway act of 1921, $878,000. 

Legislation passed in 1912 provided that 10 per cent of the gr(Ks 
receipts from the use and sale of national forest resources should be 
expended on roads and trails within the forests. The income has 
been augmented from year to year through the purchase of addi- 
tional lands and the increased use and sale of timber and resources. 
To date there has been made available from this law $85,000 for 
expenditure on roads and trails within the purchased forests, and the 
amount due from the fiscal year 1926 receipts will total nearly 
$11,000. The Government has constructed and improved 435 miles, 
of roads within and adjacent to the purchased forests. Funds have, 
been allotted. for 145 miles of additional roads, and an existing sys- 
tem of 550 miles is being maintained in serviceable condition. On a 
number of these projecte cooperation was received from the States, 
counties, and communities. 

The important county and community roads are being improved 
as rapidly as funds and facilities will permit. Forest-<^velopment 
roads within national forests are constructed primarily for admin- 
istrative purposes. Forest highways are built chiefly for the use 
of the general local public, but serve important functions in con- 
nection with administration. A third and still less important use 
of both classes of roads is for motor tourists and campers who wish 
to enjoy tlie national forests. The essential consideration in the 
development of a system of national-forest roads is to facilitate 
protection and to furnish means for the removal of timber. Among 
the roads which have been constructed or improved are the Three 
States Road, which is a section of the road leading from Walhalla, 
8. C, to Highlands, N. C, in the Nantahala Forest ; a section oi 
the Pinltham Notch Road, in the White Mountains, including a 
bridge over Peabody River to the Dolly Copp public camping 
ground ; the motor road in the Pisgah Forest, affording a delightful 
one-day tour from Asheville across the Pisgah Sid^e ; the James 
River Road, in the Natural Bridge Forest, which is a section of 
the road leading from Lynchburg, Va., to Natural Bridge, Va.; 
*nd the Bristol-Mountain City Road in the Unaka Forest. 
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Among the roads on which work was done during the past year 
are the Three States and Pif^ah Motor Koads, above mentioned; 
the Cheatham Road in the Alabama Forest, leading from Double 
Springs to Moulton, Ala. ; the Kimsey Highway, which crosses the 
mountains at an elevation of approximately 3,000 feet, in the Chero- 
kee Forest; the Dillard- Highlands Road and the Aquone-Slagles 
Road leading from Franklin to Aquone, N. C, in the Kantahala 
Forest; the Jordan Road in the Natural Bridge Forest, crossing 
the Blue Kidge at White Gap; the Briery Branch Road, leading 
from Harrisonburg to Sugar Grove, Va., and the Lebanon-Green 
Valley Road in the Shenandoah Forest; the Elk Mountain Road, 
crossing the Allegheny Mountains from Thornwood, W. Va., to 
Circleville, W. Va., and the Buffalo Fork Road, leading from 
Thornwood, W. Va., to the summit of the Allegheny Mountains 
and thence to Crabbottom, Va., in the Monongahela Forest; the 
Toccoa Basin Road in Georgia, leading from the Atlanta-Asheville 
Highway south of BlairsviUe into uie Toccoa Basin; and the 
Marion-Micaville Road in the Pisgah Forest. 

Among the roads on which construction work has been started 
are the Oconee River Road and the Tellico River Road in the 
Cherokee Forest, and another section of the Pinkham Notch Road 
in the White Mountain Forest. 

Special attention is being directed toward the construction of 
utilization roads necessary tor the salvaging of the chestnut timber 
in the bli^t-stricken regions. Noteworthy among these are the 
Nantahala River Road in the Nantahala Forestjthe Jennin^ Cre^ 
Road in the Natural Bridge Forest, and the Beaverdam Road in 
the Unaka Forest. Roads are also being constructed in order t» 
make accessible other timber which is mature and ready for cutting 
and to facilitate proper administration and protection of the timber 
and other resources. 

A system of 2,550 miles of trails has been constructed, funds have 
been allotted for an additional 165 miles, and an existing system of 
2,600 miles is being maintained in serviceable condition. The pri- 
mary service of these mountain trails is to facilitate protection of 
the timber stands from fire by rendering them more readily accessible 
to fire-suppression forces with their supplies and equipment. At the 
same time these trails place within ready reach of tne outdoor en- 
thusiast the most delightful sections of the mountain forests. 

To provide a reasonably complete system of roads and trails for the 
purchased forests there is needed to be constructed or improved an 
additional mileage of over 2,700 miles of roads and over 1,200 miles 
of trails. A greater portion of these roads was built before the 
land was acquired, but through neglect had become practically 



Timber sales and forest inanagement on the eastern forests. — ^Dur- 
ins the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, the purchased forests under 
atuninistration yielded a gross revenue of $123,696, of which $104,49'' 
represents receipts from the sale of forest products, including saw 
timber, chestnut tannic-acid wood, pulp wood, tanbark, telephone 
poles, posts, ties, and fuel wood, the balance being miscellaneous 
receipts from grazing, special use, and fire trespass. 

The following table shows, by years, the acquired areas and the 
corresponding receipts from the acquired land. 
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The. continued depression in the lumber industry, especiallj the 
hardwood industry, has been reflected in the sales of national forest 
timber during the past fiscal year, and receipts have not returned 
to the high point reached io 1^4. This is a temporary condition 
which is already changing to some extent, and it is confidently ex-, 
pected that within a reasonable number of years the purchased for* 
ests will be self-supporting; i, e., cost of administration and receipts 
will balance. 

While it is desirable from the financial standpoint to increase the 
receipts, especially since 2d per cent of the receipts is retmved to 
the road and school fund of the States and an additional 10 (>er cent 
is spent on roads, nevertheless this is by no means the prime con- 
sideration. On the purchased lands there is estimated to be a stand 
of saw timber and other products of nearly 5,000,000,000 board feet. 
The chief object in selling timber is to improve the condition of the 
forest. To this end much time during the past and preceding years 
has been devoted to the preparation of cutting plans. Such plans 
outhne how much timber may be cut, where sale areas may be 
located, which areas should be cut first, etc. In preparing these 
plans the needs of local industries dependent on the forests are 
always kept in mind, and it is the aim, as far as possible, consistent 
with the annual growth of a forest, to assure industries an annual 
supply of timber with a view to their permanent operation. 

In the management of the forests there are many problems which 
require wise planning and good business judgment. The majority 
of the lands have been acquired in a cut-over condition or else have 
been culled of the choicest timber. It therefore becomes necessary 
to dispose of a large amount of comparatively low-i;rade old-growth 
timber in order to liberate the young timber replacement already 
established and permit its rapid development. 

On the White Mountain National Forest, in New Hampshire and 
Maine, for example, there is a stand of some 300,000,000 board feet 
of mature and overmature hardwoods, the permissible annual cut 
from which far exceeds the total requirements of existing wood-using 
plants tributary to the forest. A market must be developed for Has 
material. In the southern Appalachian the situation is complicated 
by the presence of the chestnut-blight disease which is rapidly elimi- 
nating chestnut from consideration as a timber- producing tree. 
Large quantities of chestnut on the various national forests must be 
salvaged, if possible, before being completely killed, meanwhile pro- 
viding for a future stand of the most valuable remaining species. 

As a result of the policy followed the condition of the purchased 
lands is continuously improving after cuttings designed to remove 
defective, mature, and overmature timber, thereby releasing thrifty 
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young timber and by creating conditions favorable for restockiiig. 
As a result of preventing fires, the acquired lands are rapidly being 
stocked with seedlings, assuring not only a second crop of timber, 
but a much more even run-off of water and reduced erosion. 

RecreaHon on the easter n p urchased national forests.— The eastern 
national forests from the White Mountains to the southern end of 
the Appalachians inevitably play an important part in meeting the 
public need for outdoor recreation. Tourists and visitors in increas- 
ing numbers seek and find healthful recreation in these forests each 
year. Good roads and the family auto have combined to make them 
readily accessible, some portion of a national forest now being within 
a day^ motor ride for at least 25,000,000 people of our densely popu- 
lated East and South. 

Systematic effort is being made to promote the recreational use 
of the national forests under conditions which will popularize the 
forests and at the same time preserve their integrity ss timber-pro- 
ducing units. It is necessary to Explain to certam classes of recrea- 
tionists that the normal use of the national forests will continue and 
that it is vital to provide for the harvesting of matured trees in order 
that a more vigorous growth of the best species of timber-producine 
trees may be secured, and tlius secure the benefits of a continued 
timber supply and ^neHcial effects on the equalization of water 
supply. 

In the analysis of recreation it is found that there are divergent 
demands upon the forests for this use. Some find recreation in 
merely driving over the roads, others desire to picnic or spend a 
day's outine on the national forests, others camp on them for periods 
of from a few days to a few weeks, while still another class desires 
the privilege of erecting summer homes on the national forests, and 
others would retain them in their primeval state. 

It is essential, therefore, to have a well-balanced program for 
recreational use of the forests. In order to provide for the summer- 
home permittee, a recreational engineer was employed in the fall of 
1925 lor the purpose of designating and surveying units which 
could be subdivided into lots and leased to persons who desire to 
erect summer homes. The response to the invitation to lease summer- 
home sites has been quite gratifying in the Shenandoah National 
Forest. In other forests further south there is not the demand which 
was expected. It is believed, however, that when the opportunity 
becomes known the people will in increasing numbers avail them- 
selves of the privileges of occupying, under lease, lands on the 
national forests. 

Such use of the forests grows, of course, in direct ratio to increased 
accessibility and the availability of facilities for health and comfort. 
The betterment of existing roads and the construction of new roads 
brings increasing numbers of persons who wish to hunt, fish, tramp, 
and camp. The limited Federal appropriations available for promot- 
ing camp sanitation are frequently supplemented through cooperation 
with puolic-spirited citizens and organizations, and numerous well- 
improved free public camp grounds are now available along main 
forest highways. The sum or $4,000 is available this fiscal year for 
recreation and sanitary improvements under congressional appropria- 
tion. This will cover the construction of many needed improvements 
in the way of proper water supply and sanitation. 
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lliere is no tboiu;ht of developing the recreational resources along 
city park lines. Rather it iB the purpose to make the forests ac- 
cessible j to provide unpolluted water, garbage incineratorB, simple 
toilet convenience, and camp fireplaces desired to reduce forest-nre 
danger and facilitate cooking. Tnese and other like improvemente in 
the forest camps are carefully planned best to serve the public 

It has been lound that areas suitable for recreation ana for sum- 
mer-home sites can he provided without interference with the pri- 
mary purposes of watershed protection and timber production, and 
under the term-lea^ procedure of the Forest Service such sitra are 
leased at reasonable rates for seasonal occupancy. 

Since the forests are on a revenue-producine basis from the sale 
of forest products, it is not necessary to swk revenue from the 
tourist and camper. Camping is free and is encouraged as fast 
as facilities can be provided. The presence of wild life, especially 
^me, does much to enhance the recreational value of the forests. 
Thej[ are rich in scenic beauty and outdoor attraction^ and naturally 
within them the lover of the outdoors finds much of interest. 

During the year a permit was issued for the construction of a 

firivate toll road whicn traversed a portion of the national forest 
Buds from Black Mountain to Camp Alice, near the summit of 
Mount Mitchell. Another road is approaching Mount Mitchell over 
private lands from the north side of the mountain, and it seems 
likely that there will be applications for other toll roads traversing 
national forests. This is a recognition of the principle that roads 
ased primarily for recreational purposes may be built and main- 
tained at the expense of the persons who use them. 

Fish and game on the eastern puTchased national forests. — Never 
before in the history of national forest administration has there be^i 
so widespread interest in wild life. Game administration is being 
bandied by the States except on limited areas which have been cre- 
sted as national game refuges, following the vesting of proper 
tothority in the Federal Government by the respective States. The 
States of North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, and Arkansas have 
passed laws ceding the right to make rules and regulations relative to 
game to the Federal Government. There are now seven national 
game refuges on the purchased forests, aggregating 170,000 acres. 
The Federal game refuges include four which were created in Vir- 
mnia and Xew Hampshire during the current year and additional 
Federal game refuges on the Ouachita. 

It is not sufficient to merely protect game, but ample provision 
must be made for its utilization whenever a surplus becomes evident. 
On the Pisgah National Forest and game preserve the number of 
deer has reached a point where it will be desirable within the next 
two years to provide for the utilization of the surplus bucks, A 
study is now being made of methods whereby this hunting privilege 
can "hb fairly allotted and to ascertain the total number oi permits 
which should be issued. As the case now stands, the Pisgah game 
preserve is the source of supply of game to adjacent private preserves. 
Under the scheme proposed hunting would be available on certain 
portions of the Pis^h preserve to those holding Federal hunting 
licensee. The remaining portion of the area would be held as a 
breeding ground, on which no hunting would be allowed. 
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The sentiment relative to the introduction of e!k into the East 
has also subEdded, and it is likely that hereafter the animals favored 
will be those which now customarily range in the area. 

The supply of Ssh for planting purposes furnished by the Bureau 
of Fisheries continues to oe inadequate for stocking streams on the 
national forests. An effort is being made to achieve better results 
with the planting stock by means of rearing ponds into which the 
young fish are first transplanted. These ponds allow the fish to 
escape their elders until tney become large enough to be liberated 
into the streams with the assurance that most of them will survive. 

Grasing on the eaetem purchased national forests. — The grazing 
of 9,000 head of cattle and horses is authorized on the acquisition 
forests. It is \ety evident that the demand for grazing privileges 
is becoming less with each succeeding year. This is due to the fact 
that the livestock business in the East, like fanning, ie becoming 
more intensified and better methods are being adopted. Particularly 
on the Shenondoab, the grade of livestock is being improved by the 
introduction of purebred bulls. Owners of valuable livettock are 
becoming more reluctant each year to turn their livestock onto the 
national fore^ ranges. A relatively large number of domestic 
stock, including horses, cattle, swine, and sheep, are grazing free on 
the national forests under the provisions of taie Secretary^ regula- 
tion which provides that a limited number of livestock for domestic 
use may be grazed free of charge on the national forests. 

With more successful forest-fire prevention, the growth of hard- 
wood sprouts is being retarded, and the young growth of trees is 
rapidly shading out many forage plants, and fields which were in 
OT-ass at one time are becoming restocked with timber species so that 
tiie actual carrying capacity of the national forest ranges is ap- 
parently diminishing from year to year. 

Other uses of the eastern purchased national forests. — There is a 
considerable demand for uses of the national forest lands other tliao 
ror timber production, livestock growing, and recreation. These de- 
mands are for the agricultural use of small parcels of land which 
have been acquired in connection with the larger tracts. There is a 
very considerable requirement for the use of watersheds for the 
water supply of municipalities. At first the municipalities sought 
exclusive use of these watersheds, but in view of the widespread area 
which would eventually come under this form of utilization it has 
been decided not to dedicate these areas solely to municipal use. The 
watersheds can be kept in the b^ possible condition for the con- 
sei-vation of water supply only when the area is covered with a 
thrifty stand of timber. This means that the mature and decadent 
timber must be removed, as is done under the regular timber-sale 
procedure. Moderate grazing, or the raising of game, is not inimical 
to the purity of water supply, since it appears that few if any dis- 
eases of livestock exist which are communicative to man through 
the medium of water. City water supplies are now uniformly 
chlorinated. This means that there can be a moderate public use 
of watershed for recreation. The Forest Service will not strive 
toward securing a depopulated watershed in the eastern group of 
national forests. Other forms of special use continue, such as right 
of way for pipe lines, telephone lines, water conduits, railroads, and 
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highways; also for sawmills, gravel i>its, manufacturing plants, etc 
Permittees pay for the use of lands involved unless otnerwise pro- 
vided by regulation, and are required to observe such conditions aa 
are neceseary to the public welfare. 

APPROFRIATIONS AND FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

The appropriation of $1,000,000 for the fiscal year 1926 brings 
the total amount which has been appropriated and made available 
for use to $15,154,400.76, the appropriations being as follows: Act 
of March 1, 1911, $11,000,000, of which $2,982,679.24 reverted to the 
Treasury on account of the fact that $1,000,000 was for the fiscal year 
1910 and did not become available, while of the $2,000,000 appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1911 only $17,320.76 could be economically 
expended. 

The agricultural appropriation bill of Jime 11, 1916, made $3,000,- 
000 available. The act of July 24, 1919, provided $600,000, and that 
of March 3, 1921, added $1,000,000 for the fiscal year 1922. The act 
of May 11, 1922, carried $450,000 for the fiscal year 1923. By the 
act of February 26, 1923, $450,000 became available for the fiscal 
year 1924, and an appropriation of $818,540 was made for the fiscal 
vear 1925. For the year 1927 an appropriation of $1,000,000 has 
been made. The tables which follow snow the financial situation at 
the close of the fiscal year 1926 : 

Ewpenseg, Natiowil Forest Reservation Commission, 1926 

Appropriation "National Forest Eeservstlon Commission, 1928". $26,000.00 
Eticpeaaea for fiscal 7ear endeil June 30, 1926, stationery and 
printing 502. 2B 



Balance to revert to Treasury 24,497,ra 

Expenditures for pitrchase of lands 

A-pproprlation "Acquisition of lands for protection of wateraheds 
of navigable streams, 1824 " ; balance obligated bnt unexpended 
at close of fiscal year 1925. (See report of National Forest 
BeservatioD Commiaslon for flseal year 1925, 8. Doc. No. 19, 69tli 
Cong., 1st sess.) , 206, 715. 92 

Bepayments to credit of tills appropriation during fiscal year 1926- 18. 35 

Total available daring fiscal year 1926 206, 734. 27 

Bxpenditures during fiscal year 1926 206, 734. 27 

Unexpended balance to revert to Treasury None. 

Appropriation "Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds 
of navigable streams, 1925 " ; balance obligated but unexpended 
at close of fiscal year 1925. (Bee report of National Forest 
Beservatlon Commission for fiscal year 1926, S. Doc. No. 19, 
esth Cong., lat sess,) 634,502.13 

Eipenditurea during fiscal year 1926. 187,326.78 

Balance obligated but unexpended July 1, 1926 447, 176. 35 

23843-27 3 
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ApprDptlatlon "Acdulsitloii of lands for protection of watereheda 

of navigable streams, 1926" $1,000,000.00 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1928 335,015.72 



Balance obligated but unexpended July 1, 1928 664, 984. i 



Appropriation "Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds 
of navigable streams " ; unexpended balance at close of flscal 
year 1925, available July 1, 1925. (See report of National 
Forest Reservation Commission for fiscal year 1926, S. Doc. 
No. 19, 69tli Cong., 1st sess.) 148,103.83 

Bxpenditures during fiscal year 1926 36, 078. 70 



Total unexpended balance of all appropriations July 1, 1926_ 1, 224, 186. 76 



Amounts disbursed during the flscal year 1926 from the four avail- 
able appropriations for "Acquisition of lands for protection of 
watersheds of navteable streams," as shown above: 

Appropriation tor 1924 206,734.27 

Ar^ropriation for 1925 187,326.78 

Appropriation for 1926 336, 015. 72 

Appropriation without year , ' 36, 076. 70 



AnalvHs of expenditures during flical year 1 
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rUTUFE WORK 



Section 6 of the act of June 7, 1924, permits lands if located upon 
the waters of navigable streams to be acquired for timber production 
in place of stream protection, as was necessary under the provisions 
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of the act of March 1, 1911. This has made it possible to locate a 
series of national forests within the pine belt of tne Southern States 
which would be supplemented by the chain of military national for- 
ests already located within the coaatal region. These military na- 
tional forests comprise Camps Eustis, Lee, and Humphrey, in Vir- 
ginia; Camp Jaciceon, below Columbia, S. C; Camp Benning, near 
Columbus, Ga. ; and Camp McCleiran, in central Alabama. Camp 
Bragg, near Fayetteville, N. C, while well within the coastal plain 
region of the Southern States, has not yet been organized upon this 
basis, neither has the mine depot at Yorktown, Va., which is well 
stocked to the short-leaf pine and which should be handled in the 
same manner. These camps the forest resources of which are being 
administered as parts of the eastern national forest system are always 
subject, however, to the primary needs of the War Department for 
purposes of national defense. The object of the proposed national 
forests within the coastal plain would "be twofold. They have been 
selected at sites where they will be of intrinsic value for timber pro- 
duction, but have been located within the most important typefi of 
forest within this region with a view to serving for demonstrational 
purposes. There is urgent need for aggressive leadership in forest 
management in the southern pine belt. It is desirable to determine 
the preferable methods of cutting timber for sawmilling purposes 
and for pulp wood, the most advantageous practice in turpentining, 
aad the efficient methods of protection against fire. These will be 
important supplemental functions of national forests in this region. 
One of these areas has been selecte<i Vithin the slash-pine belt 
of the South Atlantic region. This pine is one of the most impor- 
tant southern trees, and over a belt which begins near Savannah, 
Go,., and which extends along the coast of eastern and southern 
Georgia to southern Mississippi it is the most important species. 
It largely occupies flat lands the drainage of which is so deficient 
ttat longleaf pme can not maintain itsdf in competition with the 
slash. The slash also occurs growing with pond cypress in small 
ponds throughout this region. Slash pine is the most valuable tree on 
account of its rapid growth^ particularly when young, its high yield 
of resinous products, and ifci heavy, hard, and strong wood. On 
accoimt of its rapid growth, it becomes sufficiently large to be profit- 
ably tapped for turpentine at an earlier age than does longleaf 
pine, and on account of its rapid growth during its early years 
it soon reaches a size at which it is quite resistant to fires. Like- 
wise the seedling is not subject to destruction by hogs, as is the 
case with longleaf pine, whicn is dug up for its roots. Slash pine 
is also a valuable wood for the manufacture of certain kinds of 
paper, especially the brown wrapping papers known as " kraft," 
its long nber particularly adaptii^ it to this use. Slash-pine lands 
are being acquired by paper companies and for the production of 
turpentine. There is urgent ne«l for more definite information 
respecting methods of handling stands to secure the best returns 
for both of these uses as well as for saw timber. It is believed the 
•distribution of slash pine can be considerably extended not only to 
sites lying within its general distribution and which are now occu- 
pied by other species, but that its distribution can be extended a 
considerable distance beyond the present limits of this species. 
Withm Uie region in which it occurs it is one of the most aggressive ' 
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trees, beginning at an earl; age to produce an abimdance of seed 
which are small and are widely scattered by the wind. Natural 
establishment of stands is thus easily and cheaply secured. On 
account of the waning supply of old timber which is available for 
tapping the resin, particularly of long-leaf pine, long the chief 
source of domestic supply, young slash-pine timber has acquired 
great importance due to the ever-increasing demand for resinous 
products and the great curtailment in area of old timber available 
for tapping. 

Several areas have been examined in the longleaf-pine region of 
Alabama and Louisiana with a view to ascertaining possible sites for 
a national forest within the longleaf-pine region. Except the 
western division of the Florida National Forest, there is at present 
no national forest located within the longleaf-pine belt in the South- 
ern States, which extends from southeastern North Carolina to east- 
ern Texas. Longleaf pine is one of the important timber trees of 
the United States, and is the most important tree in many parts of 
the coastal-plain region of the Southern States. Not only is it a 
most valuable timber tree but it is the chief domestic source of tur- 
pentine and other resinous products, commercially known as naval 
stores, and its yield of these commodities has made an important 
contribution to the commerce, and especially the foreign trade, of 
the Southeastern States for two centuries. Tlie greatly reduced 
supply of the old timber of this species stresses the necessity for 
handling its remaining stands in such a manner as to conserve the 
output of timber. There is also need to demonstrate the possibility 
of establishing forests of this most valuable tree and showing the 
practicability of managing stands of young timber in such a way 
as to be financially profitable as timber-land investments. Long- 
leaf pine occupies the d^est and best drained and many of the 
most sandy soils in the Southern States, and is the only tree of 
economic importance which grows naturally upon many of these 
dry and sandy sites. It is associated on these soils with small oaks 
which seldom become large enough to be used industrially. It seeds 
only at infrequent intervals, heavy seed years being from five to 
seven years apart. Its seed have a large and edible kernel, and 
when there is a mast year large quantities are destroyed by birds, 
hogs, rodents, and other animals. Upon most sites the seedling pinp 
makes extremely slow growth, requiring from three to five years to 
begin to form its stem, and up to the time when the stem begins to 
form resembles a clump of stemless grass. During this prolonged 
seedling stage it is exposed to destruction or injury by fires, which 
are extremely destructive to seedling stands, although the seedlings 
are quite fire resistant. 

The roots of the seedling ftre thick and succulent, and, notwith- 
standing that they are resinous, hogs during periods when there is I 
a scarcity of more palatable food root up the plants until they 
are 6 to 8 years old and have become 3 to 4 feet in height to secure 
the roots for /food. Although the longleaf pine makes slow initial 
growth, its ^bsequent rate of growth, while not so rapid as that 
of some other pines, is good. Young stands of this species when 
less than 40 years old are suitable for stock for the manufacture of 
kraft paper, there being several paper and pulp planb; using the , 
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wood of this species. Such stands are also suitable for tapping for 
turpentine under improved methods of tapping trees, a tain and 
narrow chip being removed, and by the use of the cup and gutter 
for collecting the resin not only is the productive life of the trees 
{[reatly prolonged but a superior product is secured. Trees even 
when of comparatively small size are also valuable for lumber, since 
the longleaf pine produces a wood which is exceptionally free from 
Urge knots. These favorable characteristics combine in making it a 
desirable tree to be perpetuated on many sites, and especially on those 
sites upon which it is the only native tree of commercial importance 
which thrives. National forests in the longleaf pine region will have 
for one of their primary objects, in addition to producing commercial 
timber, the demonstration of methods of handling both old and young 
stands of this species in the most profitable manner. 

Future purchase work in the Lake States looks forward first to 
(he consolidation of the Superior National Forest and the two units 
of the Michigan National Forest. The "ross area of the Michigan 
National Forest is 170,172 acres, of whicn only 126,762 acres are at 
present owned by the Government, leaving approximately 43,410 
acres of land which should be acquired to secure consolidation. On 
the Superior National Forest the gross area is 1,268,538 acres, with 
800,161 acres of Gfovernment land, leaving 468,377 acres which should 
be acquired. THe Superior National Forest has been created a pur- 
chase unit, and likewise that portion of the Michigan National Forest 
on the southern peninsula known as the Tawas Division. 

Purchase work will permit the rounding out of the Federal prop- 
erties into more natural units, securing economy of administration 
and more effective protection. In addition to the solidification of 
existing national forests, the general forest situation in the Lake 
States requires that a large area of other land should be brought 
under public control. With more than 20,000,000 acres of cut-over 
forest land, much of it unproductive and consequently idle, the Lake 
States have a most acute land problem. It is an agricultural prob- 
lem as well afi a forest problem, for the agricultural communities 
within which this land is located suffer from the loss of taxes from 
the unproductive forest land of the community. The farming lands 
consequently must bear a larger quota of taxes for the support of 
schools and the maintenance of roads and other public improvements. 

Most of these cut-over forest lands will produce from 10 to 40 
cords an acre of pulp-wood material within 40 years. Some of the 
land will require to be planted, although restocking will take place 
on much of it if adequate protection against fire is afforded. The 
possibility of successful planting has been fullyderaonstrated through 
the plantations upon the Michigan National Forest, where planting 
is proceeding at a rate of from 3,000 to 4,000 acres a year. The 
uloer plantations when made of species which are suited to the site 
are well stocked and thrifty, thus demonstrating the usefulness of the 
sandy soils in the Lake States region. 

The purchase program in the Lake States calls for the purchase 
of a total of 2,500,000 acres, of which approximately 1,000,000 acres 
would be for the purpose of consolidation and improving the admin- 
istrative condition or the existing national forest lands, while about 
1,500,000 acres would be in new units located in the northern penin- 
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sola of Michigan upon cut-over pine and hardwood lands and in 
Wisconsin upon hardwood and pine lands. 

Examinations have been made with a view to locating national 
forest purchase units in the mountains of eastern Kentucky. The 
establisnment of a national forest in that State will largely complete 
the chain of such forests in the southern Appalachians. The pro- 
gnun provided for under the act of March 1, 1911, calls for supple- 
menting the two national forests in the mountainous region of 
Arkansas, by a national forest in the Ozark section of Missouri, and 
in the mountains of eastern Oklahoma, the latter of which would 
join the Ouachita National Forest. 

The completion of these units will require the acquisition for 
stream protection under the original Weeks Act of 4,000,000 acres 
in addition to the area already acquired within the White Moun- 
tains, Appalachians, and the Ozark region. The plan also calls 
for the acquisition of about 2,500,000 acres in the pine region of the 
Southern States, this land to be acquired under the act of June 7, 
1924, for timber production and securing an equal area for the same 
purpose, and under the provisions of the same act in the pine and 
hardwood region of the Lake States. 

The appropriation of $1,000,000, which has been made for several 
years, is inadequate to maintain the purchase work upon a plane 
necessitated by the forest situation m the United States. The 
report of the select committee of the Senate which investigated the 
subject of forest devastation urged an appropriation of ^,000,000 
a year for the purchase of lands for national forests. This com- 
mission has for several j^ears recommended an appropriation of 
$2,000,000 a year, and again urges that an annual appropriation of 
not less than this amount be made for the conduct of this work. 
Xot only is it uneconomical to handle it upon a lower basis, hut 
the forest situation, the rapid exhaustion of the supply of mature 
merchantable timber, especially in the Eastern States, demands 
that the work of acquiring lands for public forests as a source of 
future timber supplv and as a means of demonstrating tO' the pri- 
vate owner practical methods of management shall be carried for- 
ward at an accelerated rate. 

o 
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ACT OF HABCH 1, 1011 

Sec. 5. That the commission hereby appointed shall, through its 
president, annually report to Coi^ress, not later than the first 
Monday in December, the operations and expenditures of the com- 
mission in detail during the preceding fiscal jear. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



National Fokebt Reservation Commission, 

Washingtm, D. C, December S, 1927. 
Tlje President or the Senate. 

Sir : In accordance with the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
CoT^ress approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), I have the honor 
to transmit herewith report of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927. 
Respectfully, 

DwiOHT F. Davis, 

Secretary of War, 
President National Forest Reservation Commission. 
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Hon. W. M. Jaudinb, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Hon. Henrt W. Kbteh, Senator from New Htunmhiie. 

Hon. Lee S. Overman, Senator from North Carouna. 
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REVIEW OF TCJJt'a WORK 

There was do deviation during the currmt year from the general 

ilicy which has g^uided the work of this conunission in sdecting 
lands primarily for coneolidatioQs of existing purchase units for 
national forests. Following this poUcy there were approved for pur- 
chase (luring the year a total of 135,088 acres, at an average price of 
S5.37 per acre. Of this area the purchase of 128,027 acres at an 
average price of $5.61 an acre was authorized in the Whit« Mountains, 
AppalacQiark, and Ozark regions under the provisions of section 4 of 
the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), for the protection of stream 
flow; and the purchase in the Lake States of 7,061 acres, at tl>0575 
an acre, was authorized for timber production under the provisions 
of section 6 of the act of June 7, 1924. 

These lands consist of 137 tracts located in 12 States and embrace 
34,594 acres which can be classed as forested or partly forested, sup- 
porting approximately 69,000,000 board feet of saw timber. The 
remaining land consists of 5,539 acres of abandoned farm land, arable 
{and, and grassland; 57,500 acres recently cut over and not yet re- 
stocked to young stands but largely in process of restocking; 30,807 
acres of cut^over woodland or farm land which has been restocked to 
young timber and upon which forest conditions have been or are 
rapidlW being reestablished; 5>550 acres of barren or badly burned 
land, but only a sm^ portion of the burned area is so bad^ burned 
iii&i forest conditions can not be reestablished through natural 
agencies if the lands are given adequate protection. The laud ap- 
proved for purchase in the Lake States consists largely of cut-over 
white pine, Norway pine, and jack pine lands, but on a considerable 
propcfftion of this land there are young stands of jack pine and other 
species which have reestablished themselves, there being many groups 
of small trees and stands of varying a^s and density. They can be 
classified as consisting of 60 acres which have been culled, 223 acres 
cut over, 1,818 acres restocking, 954 acres abandoned farm lands, 
and 5 acres of bum or barren. 

During the past year title passed to the Government to 176,250 
acres at an average price of $4.93. These lands consist very lai^ely 
of tracts the purchase of which was authorized during the fiscal years 
1925 and 1926. In addition to lands approved for purchase, the 
commission considered and recommended uie addition under section 
8 of the act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat., 653), of 430,457 acres of public 
domain to western national forests. These lauds were distributed 
as follows: 1,720 acres to the ColvUle National Forest, Washington; 
54,000 acres to the Sawtooth and Challis National Forests of Idaho; 
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57,000 acres to the Idaho National Forest of Idaho; 67,000 acres to 
the Wyoming National Forest in Wyoming; 224,2$7 acres to the 
Missoiua and Helena National Forests in Montana. 

The outstanding feature in connection with the year's work was 
the request that the Secretary of Agriculture shoiud examine and 
report, with recommendations, upon a valuable and heavily timbered 
tract of 22,000 acres within tos White Mountain purchase unit. 
This tract is in Grafton County, N. H., in the towns of Waterville 
and Livermore, and embraces^ ttrc-iieadwaters of Mad River. The 
Greeley Ponds, a chain of miniature lakes, and the Mad River notch 
between the headwaters of Mad River and Hancock Branch of the 
Fem^ewasset, two highly scenic areas in the southern portion of the 
White Mountains, lie within this boundary. The mountains which 
flank it embrace on the east such famous peaks as the Tripyramid 
Mountains, rising to 4,189 feet, a portion of their slopes alreaay being 
in Government ownership. Near the head of the river is Mount 
Kankamagus, 3,700 feet m height. On the northwestern p^t of the 
basin Mount Osceola, a comer of which is already within the Na- 
tional Forest, rises to 4,352 feet. On its western boundary is Mount 
Tecumseh, 4,008 feet, a portion of which is likewise already in Federal 
ownership, while a score of other peaks of less magnitude and not so 
well known are also included. The tract is largely in timber, only a 
portion of it having been cut over. If as a result of this action by 
the commission this land should be acquired as a part of the White 
Mountain National Forest a portion of the timber will not be cut, 
but areas will be kept in timber on high slopes for protective pur- 
poses, while for esthetic reasons the timber on certain other areas w^l 
not be cut. The virgin timber contributes in large part to the 
settii^ of such scenic gems as the "Notch" and the "Greeley Ponds," 
The remaining timber will be cut but in such a manner as to secure 
a restocking of the spruce and the lands will be protected with a 
view to minimizing the danger from Are after the timber has been 
cut. Stands of young timber, yet considered too immature to give 
the highest financial returns if now cut, will be reserved for later 
utilization when more mature, in connection with the general plans 
for developing the resources of this forest. 

In the Appalachians the most signal action taken in connection 
with the current year's work was the authorization to acquire a 
tract of about 42,819 acres in northern Georgia. These lands are 
on the southern slope of the Blue Ridge Mountains and upon the 
headwaters of the Etowah and Chattahoochee Rivers in White, 
Habersham, Lumpkin, Dawson, Fannin, Union, and Gilmer Coim- 
ties. This tract, a large portion of which is In an uncut condition, 
embraces some of the steepest lands along this portion of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains and its acquisition wiU be a valuable addition to 
the Georgia purchase unit of the Cherokee National Forest. The 
desirability oi bringing lands in this sector under beneficial influence 
of public ownership is well shown by the fact that the culmination 
of a long period of drought in this region immediately before these 
lands were taken over resulted in the death of lai^e numbers of trees 
on upper slopes, dry ridges, and upon thin soils upon the edges of 
cli£Fs and bald rocks, the mortality being greatest where damage by 
fire in the destruction of soil cover was most excessive. Hereafter 
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these landB will be protected and the mantle of moisture holding 
humus will be allowed to accumulate to a nonnal thickness. 

The establishmwit o{ no new purchase unitwaa authorized during 
tka year. The only change looking toward expaztsion was the 
authorization providing fot the extension of the boundary of the. 
Monongahela National Forest purchase unit eastward so ss to 
include an additional area of about 84,000 acres of land located 
upon the North Fork and South Branch of the Potomac Birer in 
Grant and Pendleton Counties, W. Va. This addition to the pur- 
chase unit, it is expected, will be largely offset by an adjustment of 
the boundary la another sector through which certain areas now 
within t^e unit will be eliminated. The authorized addition to the 
purchase unit comprises a roi^h and ru^ed section along the North 
Fork and Cave Mountains. It is separated from the Monongahela 
purchase imit as previously estabhshed by the narrow agricultural 
valley of the North Fork of the Potomac River. On account of the 
steep slopes of the mountains and the prevailingly shallow ahaly 
soils, the for^ta exercise a high protective function upon stream flow. 
Due to its scenic attractioi^, there are likewise considerable recrea^ 
Uonal possibilities; while from the point of view of timber produc- 
tion the acquisition of these lands will result in a valuable addition 
to tiie forest and afford an opportunity of developing a demonstra- 
tional forest area within this portion of the Appalachian Mountains. 

The laigeet tract, the purchase of which was authorized during the 
year, was the tract of 42,819 acres on the Cherokee National Forest 
unit. The lowest priced lands consisted of 440 acres in Ogemaw 
County, Mich., approved for purchase at tl an acre; and 320 acres 
in Lake County, Minn., at the same price; while 109 acres in Shen- 
wdoab County, Va., were approved lor purchase at $2 an acre, 81 
acres in Bath County, the same State, at $2.25; and 680 acres in 
Newtou and Searcy Counties, Ark., at $2.25. The h^hest priced 
lauds, the purchase of which was authorized, are 13,859 acres in the 
Allegheny purchase unit, offered at a price of $12.25 an acre; while 
the purchase of 2,704 acres in the White Mountain unit was authorized 
at $12.10 an acre. 

RESULT SECURED 

There have been acquired or are now in process of being acquired 
a total of 2,892,741 acres, at an average price of $4.86 an acre, of 
which 2,835,601 acres being acquired at a price of $4.94 are in the 
Eastern States (national forest district 7), while 57,140 acres at an 
averse price of $1.01 an acre are located in the Lake States (national 
forest district 2). These lands situated in 13 States are located in 
20 purchase units, but within one uuit, the Yadkin, in the Eastern 
States no purchases have as yet been authorized. The commission 
during the year authorized the consoUdation of the Potomac, Massa- 
autteu, and Shenandoah purchase units under the name of the 
Shenaodoah unit, which is the designation of the national forest 
comprisii^ these three units and with which their boimdaries coin- 
dde. It IS the policy of the commission to authorize purchases only 
within designated purchase units which are strat^cally located 
with reference to carrying out most effectively the provisions of the 
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law- While, as heratofdore, & gBneral poliey of consolidsticHi has baaa 
followed en most of tb« unita m> ntablisbed, with a viaw to placing 
thaht «B soon aa possible in the most edvantagsous Bha^w for eBaotive 
proteetieii ugaaaat fire aad for eoonomio administratioo of tbeir 
rosouroea, eoonomio obaoges sn taking place on the two units m 
ArkftBsaa which require mdieal adjustEoenb of boundaries. In view 
of this Biluation, a moeb earful examination is being made bo dater- 
minft whetbu' additional landa should not be uwtorporated wibbin 
these units, and if so, to locate de&nitely the areas of such deeimble 
extensions and eliminations. 

One- of the important eb^t^ves in ooBueotion with tha readjust- 
mant of tha bo«mdaries of one of these! units, the Ouadiita Natmnal 
Forest purchasa unit, is the desirability to incorporate in th« forest 
oertam areas of ueaivby lands on which th^B is an eacellant r^weasn- 
tation of ocnain age classes of timber which are not anffieamdy i 
represented within the preset national forest. When the adminis- | 
tration of the present national forest was assumed bj the D^Mtrtment 
of Agriculture all of the timbsr oocsieted of tre^ in mature stands; 
that is, middle-aged sad old oLaeses, ready to be out as soon as eco- 
nomic conditions, justify their sale. At the present time this age 
olass is suppleuentsd by a rery young class which has r^laced this 
old timber on areas upon w^ich timber sale* have already been made 
and the old timber out, and where as a reeuH) of protection of the | 
cufc-over land it has been poaahle fbr restocking t© take plaee. There I 
is a great delicienoy, however, in intermediate age classes which 
would mature in the interval between t^ cutting of the present old 
timber and the maturity of these juv^i)e stands. It is iaively with 
a view to complemMiting the distribution of age classes in this forest 
so as to round out the working eircles, as the areas subject to pro- 
(^■essive f^Hngs are deai^ated, that there is most urgency for Mdi- ' 
tacms from a purely admmistrative point of view. Alt of these lands, 
however, irrespective <^ the ag« or condition of timber thereon, are 
oi a class which has been reported upon by the Geoh^oa) Survey; in 
oomplianee with section 6 of the act of March I, Idll, upon which 
the maintenance of the forest cover is of benefit in promoting nsvi- : 
^ability through the regulation and equaJization of stream flow. But 
m addition to this function of benefiting stream regimen the lands | 
in this region as a whc^e, which ai^e bemg considered for imJuraon \ 
within these two national forests, have high timbeivproduciBg i 
capacity, and If in Federal ownership will contribute materially to 
the future timber supply of the eastern United States. 

The several tables which follow b^ow by years the pi;ogcesB of 
purchase, the distribution of lands by States, by counties, by watar^ j 
sheds, by purchase units, and the average prices whidi have been 
paid. I 

Table 1 shows by years since 1911, which waa the yeac of ^e susct- | 
m^t of the taw authorizing purchase, the gross acreage beiore i 
survey and prior to the elimmation of areas covered by defective ' 
title, and wA average pae^ of lands the pundiase of wtuoK was 
authorized. 
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Table 2 sbowe the distribution by purchase units of lands which' 
have been acquired, additional areas approved for purchase, and the 
total aoreagelby puwhase units to June 30, 1927. 

Tablb 2. — Summary to Jtmt SO, I9B7, by purohiue uniU of aertage attd value of 
land acquired and approved for pnrehaae under Ihe ad c^ March 1, 1911 {to even 
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Table 2. — Summarti lo Jvne SO, 18117, by purehate unila of acreage and va 
land acquired and appraised for purckaie under the act of March 1, 1911 (( 
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Table 3 shows by States the distribution of the lands approved for 
purchase durii^ the year and the total acreage of lands approved for 
purchase since the hf ginning of the work in 1911, together with the 
average price per acre and the total value of all lands. 

Tablb 3. — Snmmary nf larub approved for purchase by Staiee 
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Table 4 shows as of June 30, 1927, the acreage of the purchase 
units by States, by counties, and by watersheds and the areas which 
have been approved for purchase and which have been acquired, the 
averse price per acre, and t^e a^^ate price paid by States, by 
counties, and by purchase imits within counties and watersheds. 
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Table 5 shows the number of tracts, the acreage of tasids, the piiee 
per acre, and the total price by purchase units and by States approved 
for purchase durii^ the fiscu year ended Jime 30, 1927. 
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Table 6 ahows the gross area of the purchase units and the per cent 
of land which has been acquired in each unit, or which is being ac- 
quired of the purchasable land. By purchasable land is meant the 
net area after eliminatiiig from the gross area of the unit the area of 
agricultural land, the area of the land held for water-power purposes, 
and the area of land held by private owners for permanent timber 
production. Table 6 shows that still sUghtly leas than one-half of 
the purchasable area has been or is being acquired within the purchase 
unit in the Eastern States. 

The largest proportion of land has been acquired on the Alabama, 
68 per cent, and the Natural Bridge 62 per cent. The lowest pro- 
portion has been acquired on the Nantahala, upon which only 16 per 
cent of the area suitable for national forest purposes has been aumir- 
ized for purchase. The Ouachita, Ozark, Superior, and Tawas are 
public domain national forests. Only a small proportion of t^e 
areas of these units has been acquired through purchase, although on 
both the Ouachita and Ozark consolidation is largely effected. 
Considering the Superior and Tawas alone in District No. 2, 44 p«- 
cent has been acquired, and considering the Eastern States, District 
No. 7, 48 per cent has been acquired. 
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TJ314B &.~-'Gro»s area of pvrchaae unite and ptr cent of land oc^utred in «aeh ttttH 
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Whiie Mouiiiain purchase, unit. — During tke past jear nine traete, 
one being located in Maiae and the osiers in New Hampebire and 
having a combined area of 10,010 acres, were approved for purchase 
on the- White Mountain unit at a price of SS.63 per acre. They 
carry comparatively heavy stands of young growth auitabLe for 
pulp and some merchantable saw timber, a portion of the timber 
Deing valuable spruce. All of these tracts are so ^tuated a& to eSeet 
desirable consolidation. The total area which baa hew approval 
for purchase on this unit now amounts to 470,i6Sd acrea, which» if 
33,000 acres of private lands now being managed for permaaflut 
yield is not acquired, is 50 per cent of the purchasable area. Negabif^ 
tiona are now in progress for several large tracts in Gxaiton Ck>unty, 
N. H,, in the towns of Livermore and Waterville and ob the 
watershed of the Wild Ammonoosuc River, which will result in 
coQsohdation at a number of places in case the negotiations terminate 
successfully and the lands are acquired. ' The acquisition of thete 
lands would also bring under Government control an additional araa 
of forested lands located on high slopes of several mountains, much of 
it 30 situated as to have high value for protection forest. Future 
purchase work looks forward to acquiring additional lands ia the 
southwestern portion of the unit, especially on the headwaters of 
Pemigew asset, Sawyer, and Swift Rivers. Lands on these streams axe 
at present in process of being cut over, and can not be acquired until 
cutting operations have been completed and the owners desire to sell. 

AUegheny purchase unit. — Dunng the past year the purchase of 
additional lands to the aggr^ate amount of 35,503 acres, at 17.78 an 
acre, in 26 different tracts was authorized on this unit. The most 
outstanding purchase was a tract of 13,859 acres, being acquired at 
112.25 an acre. It not only carries a considerable amount of mer- 
chantable timber and valuable young growth but is so situated 
that it contributes very laigely to the consoUdation of lands already 
approved for purchase on the unit. There ia also being acquired a 
tract of 9,600 acres, and two tracts of between 1,000 and 2,000 acres 
each. The other tracts are smaller. The total area thus ^proved 
a Dos. 1^70^1—2. 
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for purchase or already acquired on this unit ia now 280,722 acres, 
which is 44 per cent of the purchasable lands, in cose private lands 
now being managed by their owners for pennaneot yield are excluded. 
Other lands wMch are not considered desirable for purchase are 
fanning lands and lands held for water-power purposes. The higher 
price at which lands are now being acquired on this unit is due to 
the fact that the lands which were first acquired were those which 
had been most closely cut over and which consequently were of 
lowest value. The great industrial developments within and im- 
mediately adjacent to the Allegheny unit and in particular the lar^ 
number of woodworking and wood-using industries, has resulted m 
a very high value for nearly all classes of for^t products, and assures 
a ready market for all timber which can be produced. Paper and 
pulp mills create a demand for small-sized timber suitable for these 
uses. Chestnut wood and tanbarks find a market at the tanneries 
and extract plants, and saw timber of all kinds is in demand. The 
result of this is that stands of young timber, even before they are of 
merchantable size, are held in high esteem and have an actual sale 
value within this re^on. The forests on this unit formerly con- 
rasted largely of white pine mixed with hardwoods. The second 
growth is largely beech, birch, and maple over the northern portion 
of the unit, where northern forest types predominate, and chestnut 
and oak in the southern portion, wnich is typified by Appalachian 
forest types. While the presence of gas and oil deposits and even 
coal over a portion of the unit have necessitated the acquisition of a 
considerable portion of the land subject to the rights of the owners 
to mine and remove these minerals, the highly industrialized situa- 
tion is largely a direct result of the presence of these minerals, and 
this is the important factor in creating the market for timber prod- 
ucts and determining the high value of timber. 

On account of the fair rate of growth of trees in this region and the 
fair yield per acre which can be expected, the Allegheny National 
Forest can be regarded as havi^ exceptional investmental values 
and great earning possibilities. There are, however, extensive areas 
of land which have been acquired, especially in the southern part of 
Uie unit in the vicinity of Johnsonburg onginally stocked to white 
pine and hemlock, but cut clean and so badly and frequently burned 
that practically all seed trees of every kind have been destroyed. 
These lands have restocked to aspen suckers which do not make 
trees but form dense sapling thickets, the individual stems seldom 
becoming large enough to be used even for pulp wood for which 
. there is an excellent market near by. In order to reestablish a stand 
of valuable trees upon these lands it may be necessary to resort to 
planting. 

Monongahela purchase unit. — Lands on the Monongahela purchase 
unit, the purchase of which was authorized during the past year, 
consist of 14 tracts having an aggregate area of 6,233 acres, being 
acquired at an average price of $3.97 an acre. There has thusbeen 
approved for purchase a total of 195,803 acres of lands within this 
umt, amounting to 39 per cent of the purchasable area. This unit 
was extended to the east during the year so as to include an additional 
area of about 84,000 acres in Grant and Pendleton Counties, W. Va., 
and lately upon the North Fork and Cave Mountains. On account 
of the fact that a number of lumber companies havitaglarge holdings 
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lutd not completed their operations and did not desire to sell their 
land until cutting was finished, only a limited area had been acquired 
on this unit during the fii^t decade of purchase work. During the 
past few years, however, a number of companies have completed 
their operations and offered their lands for sale, and the prospect is 
that other owners will offer, a lai^e additional area within the next 
few years. The lands which have been acquired are still grouped in 
several disjoined bodies, the consolidation of which can not be effected 
until some of these owners which are now operating are in a position 
to offer their lands. Most of the lands on this unit are potentially of 
high productive capacity, whenever they are well stocked and are 
furnished with adequate protection against fire. This unit includes 
one of the largest areas of the spruce type south of the Adirondacks, 
and in case thia valuable timber can be reestablished in places where 
it has been destroyed as & result of fires after lumbering it will become 
a valuable source of supply of material for paper stock. 

It is estimated that out of the 43,000 acres of open land upon thia 
unit about 20,000 acres will require planting to secure a reestablish- 
ment of a valuable species. Some of this open land is in bracken 
fem, some in such shrubs as sumach, prickly ash and brambles, and 
on some the establishment of the worthless fire cherry will make 
artificial restocking to a valuable species a more cosuy and pro- 
longed process. In order to provide planting stock not only for the 
Monongahela National Forest, but for supplying stock to other forests 
upon wnich there are areas of open laud which should be restocked 
by planting, a forest nursery has been established at Gladwin, W. Va. 
The capacity of this nurseiy during the year 1 926 was about 125,000 
two-year old trees planted. There is sufficient land available and 
in condition, however, to expand to an output of about 1,000,000 
two-year old plants a year. It is planned to increase the capacity 
to an output of 500,000 plants in the year 1927. The species which 
are being grown as the most desirable are white pine, Norway spruce, 
and rod spruce and larch. Stock from this nursery also goes to the 
Fi^ah and Shenandof^ National Forests. 

Eighteen towns and cities secure their domestic water supply from 
lands located within the exterior boundary of this unit, and in 10 
cases the supply is wholly or in part derived from national forest 
lands. 

Natural Bridge purchase unit. — During the past year purchase was 
authorized of four small tracts at an average price of $5.95 per acre 
and having a total area of 311 acres. These lands are for the most 
part well timbered, and their acquisition will materially promote 
consohdation of certain portions of the forest. Their inclusion 
increases the area of lands acquired or being acquired to 161,792 
acres, being 62 per cent of the area available for purchase. Embraced 
iu the lands which should not be acquired are 5,500 acres of privately- 
owned lands managed for permanent timber production. Future 
purchase policy on this unit looks forward to securing additional 
smaJl tracts which will effect consolidation, and to acquiring several 
lai^ tracts in the middle portion of the unit and along its eastern 
edge and located on and near the Blue Ridge Mountains. Nego- 
tiations are now in progress for one of these larger tracts well situated 
for secutii^ consohdation and carrying an excellent stand of timber. 
Sisne of theae lands are still in process of being out over for timber. 
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Cutting has bewi completed on other tnrcte, but it has not yet been 
posable to acquire Uie lands at prices which are considered to repre- 
sent their actual value. This unit containa i large amount of ebesteat 
timber, which ia being marketed as rapidly as conditions will permit, 
with a view to eflfecting its salvage beaore it ia killed by the chestnut 
blight disease and its value reduced. ^ number of near-by papar 
and pulp mills using pulping woods and tanning eHtrsct plants TtstDK 
chesbiut wood and ianbarks establisfa a high vahie for oeady all 
elates of small matatial whii^ can be produced on the unit. 

Shenandoah purchase unit. — The purchase of 14 tracts haviDS a 
total area of 13,2S9 acres was aathorized upon Uiis unit during the 
past year, at an average price of $3.09 an aer«. This increanes the 
total area approved for purchase bo 440,312 acres, which amounts 
to 56 per cent of the area of lajids available for purchase. The unit 
contains about 8,000 acres of agricultural land, including the woodLand 
connected with farms, largely located in continuous bodies in the 
narrow valleiys. Ths remainiitg lands which are available tor pur- 
chase ace principally located at the lueath esid o£ the unit adjoinin? 
lands which have already been aequired. The greater nortion of 
the timber on this umt is oak, but there are mai^ deep boUows in 
which the conditions are favorable for the growth of yeOow popL&r 
Euad white pine. There is a lai^e amount of mecc^LaiDtable timber^ 
especialh' ef ehestaut oak, on the western slope of the Great Shaaazi- 
doah Mountains. Four cities and towns secure thedr domestic 
water supply partly or wholly from national-forest lands. 

Vnaka ■puTchase unii. — During the past year the purchase ol nine 
tracts was authonzed on this unit at an average price of 16^41 per 
acre and cofltaining a total of 6,135 acres. These lands are unusu- 
ally well timbered and at the same time are so situated as to effect 
impartaob consolidatjoiifi. Their purchase will result in increasing 
the area of tiie unit to 193,8i85 aeics, or 3<&_per cent of the area wU^ 
is suitable los national fofe»t purposce. Future plans los norehase 
on this unit contemplate the acquisition of addttixmal lanas, espe- 
cially on the eastern and southern, md, which will tend toward 
consolidation. 

This unit is largely drained by the waters of the Tennessee River, 
a small poctitm being drained hy the Ohio. It lies along the Skate 
line between the States of Tennessee and North Carolina, where it 
emhrafieB a region of extremely rough, steep-^oped mountftma and 
high-hanguiLg, narrow valleys. It extends into aoutiiwestem Virginia 
on the mouBtaiBS which form the divide between the waters m the 
Tennessee River,, which drains- the wastem portion oi the unit, and 
the (^o River, which drains the eaatwa portion. Near this di;^e 
and on the Balsam, Raoge of moun-tains is liocated Mount Hogets, 
which ia the highest mountain, in the: State of Virginia, hejving' an 
altitud&Qf 5,719 faet, while farther to the west, hut within t^e pur- 
chase unit, is the White Top Mountain^ from whteh the northern 
division of this unit, the WMte Top Moimtain diviaion, tak»B ite 
namer having aa altitude of 5i,330 feet, and one at the mast scenie 
and hestrkaawo. peaks in the aection whera the three States — Vir- 
ginia, TeoDesaee, and North Carolitta— come together. 

As is the caaa if> many places along the Unska. Mountains, tht 
mountain slopes, t^xuigb weU timbered anud having eenapamftiTslT 
futile, soils, aee. extremely steep. The de^ hoUom hwra protWad 
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exceptiontllj fine stands of yellow poplar and hemlock, and Bome of 
the mgher valleys and slopes were originallT heavily tunbered to 
whit« pine. There are considerable areas on South Indian Creek, as 
well aa along the Watauga Eiver the acquisition of which has been 
deferred on. account of incompleted lumbering operations. It ie bo- 
lieved it will be possible to secure several of them within a short time. 
Their acquisition will facilitate protection against fire. The highest 
altitude of this area is Bald Knob, 5,550 feet, but there are numerous 
points above 5,000 feet. 

Four communities, including Johnson City, Tenn., secure their 
water supply from lands within the purchase unit and lai^ely from 
national-forest lands. 

Boone ^vrcjuise unit. — During the past year purchase work on this 
unit waa macUve, no lands having been approved for purchase. The 
acquired area remains at 54,740 acres, or 37 per cent of \he available 
area, there being 66,201 acres of agricultural land, 2,000 acres held 
for water-power purposes, and 18,000 acres of land being muiaged by 
ita owners for permanent timber production. Thus there remains 
only 87,125 acres of rough land suitable for purchase. 

The most important topographic feature on this unit is Gnaid- 
father Mountain at its northwestern comer, an isolated, rugged peak, 
which rises to a height of 5,964 feet. The New River, one of the im- 
portant tributaries of the Ohio Biver, has its soiyce on the northern 
slope of this mountain. The greater porticNi of the unit, which is a 
vast basin walled in on tJie north and west by the Blue lUdge, Grand- 
father Mountain, and Ijnville Mountain, is drained by the head- 
waters of the Cabawba Biver, the water^^ower resources of which are 
being developed by several power plants and storage reservoirs, the 
largest reservoir just below the purchase unit being U miles long. 

mount Miickeu purchase unit. — The purchase of no land was 
authorized on this unit during the past year. The area of approved 
lands remains 77,796 acres, or 56 p^ cent of the purchasable land, 
there being 66,659 acres of agricultural land, i;ODO acres held for 
water-power purposes, and 31,000 acres of land in private ownership 
manned for permanent timber production. 

This unit, which derives its name from Mount Mitchell, the highest 
peak (6,711 feet) in the Eastern States, is located on both sides of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains uid includes that great mountain mass 
which cluBtere around Mitchells Peak. It ia a region of heavy rain- 
fall, greatly elevated lands aad steep slopes, and embraces one of the 
centers where the influence of forests upon stream flow can be con- 
aido^ to be at a maximum. The upper slopes of these mountains 
were forested to spruce and fir, and it is fortunate that it has been 
possible to secure a considerable area still forested to these trees. 
The purchase policy looks forward to acquiring lands on the western 
slope of Mount Mitchell whenever it is possible to reach price agree- 
ment with the owners, and other lands which will effect consolida- 
tion. On account of its oltihide, Mount Mitchell, from which the 
unit t^es its name, is yearly visited by many thousands of tourists 
and sight-seers. Its summit is reached by a well-^aded automobile 
rofuj. Five municipalities and one large hotel secure their water 
Bupply either from national forest lands or from lands located within 
the boundaries of the purchase unit. 

French Broad purchase unU. — The lands within this unit were 
formerly a p(»'tion of the Unaka purchase unit, but with a view to 
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Becurii^ more efficient admiiustration they were separated from the 
Unaka unit when the Unaka was recently combined with the White 
Top, and its boundary was so adjusted as to conform to that of the 
national forest of the same name. The French Broad imit embraces 
one of the most ru^ed sectors of the Unaka Mountains, toother 
with a number of mmor ridges. Much of this area is in a region of 
steep mountain slopes and high-hanging but diminutive mountain 
valleys. There are a number of mountain meadows along the 
higher and broad-topped crests. The main mountain ridges are 
separated, however, by narrow but productive valleys. Of the total 
area of the French Broad, 24,702 acres are agricultural and are not 
desired for national forest purposes; 51,410 acres have been offered 
for purchase, including 170 acres the purchase of which was author- 
izea during the second year. There remain suitable for purchase 
52,586 acres, or 51 per cent of the area of the unit. 

Pisgak purchase unit. — During the past year the purchase of no land 
was authorized upon this unit, there bein^ no change in the acquired 
area, amounting to 106,580 acres, which includes 8,067 acres of land 
known as the Olmstead lands, transferred from the jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Department to that of the Department of Agriculture. 
Within the purchase unit there are 41,516 acres of agricultural land 
and 17,000 acres of privately owned land, being managed for perma- 
nent timber production, whue 41 per cent of the purchasable area has 
been acquired. There remains to be acquired 151,458 acres, a large 
portion of which is held by lumber companies which do not at present 
desire to sell, the larger holdii^ of this kind embracing the greater 
portion of the western part of the unit. Future purchase work looks 
forward to acquiring ihme and other desirable lands as rapidly as 
they are offered for sale by their owners. Two municipalities derive 
their water supply entirely or chiefly from national forest lands. The 
city of Asheville, N, C, which dunng the prolonged drought of 1926 
experienced a serious shortage of domestic water from the source of 
municipal supply. Has made plans to secure an additional supply from 
the headwaters of the South Fork of Mills River, where a progressive 
development is contemplated with eventually a dam more than 100 
feet high, the development to be carried forward as the needs of the 
city require. The minimum flow of this river without storage offers 
a supply of 2,500,000 gallons a day. The city of Hendersonville, 
which has for a number of years tapped sources of water within the 
forest in order to make provision for a more ample supply and to avoid 
the possibility of contamination with the advance of timber cutting 
on a losing operation now being carried on, desires to secure an 
additional source of supply to alternate with the one now being drawn 
upon. 

Nantahala purchase unit. — During the past year no lands were 
offered for sale to the Government on the Nantahala purchase unit, the 
area of acquired lands remaining at 78,554 acres, which includes 
3,302 acres of Olmstead land and which is 16 per cent of the area 
available for purchase. The unit contains 12,416 acres of farming 
land, 8,474 acres of land held for water-power purposes, and 8,883 
acres of privately owned land beii^ managed for timber production- 
The stands of timber on the acquired lands on this unit are heavy and 
are very largely composed of hemlock, chestnut oak, and yellow 
poplar. Many of the streams on account of the steadiness of flow 
and high run-off have h%fa value for water-power purposes. The 
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chief l&nds which can be considered for early purchase are large tracts 
which lie on the watershed of the Nantahala River to the west and 
north of acquired lands. Most of these lands are now being operated 
for saw timber and will not be arajlable for purchase until they have 
been cut over. 

SamiTma^ purchase «ni(, — During the past year purchase was au- 
thorized of eight tracts containing 2,043 acres at an average price of 
$3.39 per acre. AH of these small tracts adjoin lands already acquired, 
. aad their purchase will effect desirable consolidations. When these 
tracts are acquired the area of national forest will be increased to 
177,431 acres, or 38 per cent of the lands desirable for purchase. 
Within the unit there are 20,147 acres of fanning land, 30,182 acres 
of land held for power development, and 20,000 acres of privately 
owned land being managed tor permanent timber production. 
Although considerable blocks of acquired lands are well solidified, 
there are places where private lands are lai^ely intermixed with 
national forest holdings. This is an unsatisfactory condition and 
results in the coat of protection being inordinately high, but the recent 
purchase of a, lai^e tract on the southern portion of the unit in Sout^ 
Carolina has resulted in very desirable consolidations in that section 
and will do much to promote more effective protection. 

Georgia purchase umi. — During the past year purchase of 7 tracta 
was authorized having an aggregate area of 44,738 acres at an aver- 
age price of $4.75 an acre. When these lands are paid for the 
national forest area will amount to 1S1,029 acres, or 51 per cent of 
the area available for purchase, there being 25,000 acres of a^cul- 
tural land and 86,000 acres of private land held for timber production 
which should not be acquired. The greater portion of this land 
consists of a single large tract located along the south side of the Blue 
Ridge Moimtains on the headwaters of the Chattahoochee and 
Alabama Rivers. The other lands consist of a number of small 
tracts which are of value in effecting consolidation. 

Cherokee purchase unit. — Purchase work on this unit during the 
past year was restricted to two small tracts, the purchase of which 
was authorized, involving 350 acres at a price of $5.07. These lands 
are of value in effecting consolidation. Tbeir acquisition will in- 
crease the national-forest area to 206,031 acres, which is 40 per cent 
of the lands the purchase of which is desirable, there being 45,000 
acres of agricultural land and 3,814 acres of land held for water-power 
purposes which should not be acquired. So far it has not been 
possible to reach price agreement with owners of any lands lying 
within the extension of this unit into the Cohutta Mountain section 
of north Georgia which was authorized in the year of 1925. 

Alahama purchase unit. — Purchase work has been inactive on this 
unit during the past year, it having been decided to concentrate woik 
on other units for a year, after which worit would again be resumed 
on this imit. The total area of national-forest land now amounts 
to 110,694 acres or 68 per cent of the lands desirable for acquisition, 
there being embraced in this area 17,749 acres of public domain, 

Ouachita purchase unit. — On this unit, which was formerly known 
as the Arkansas, the purchase of no land was authorized during the 
past year, it having been decided to concentrate worit for a year 
on the Ozark forest in the northern portion of the Stat« after which 
it will again be resumed on this unit. Plans are under way, however, 
for investigation of the boundary of this forest at a number of pointe 
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and when bbey are oomjJeted it is probftble that a number of boimdaty 
cbangsB will be made. One of the important conmderations in con- 
nection with bcundftry changes will be the inclusion ai land con- 
tftitung a lanee anMnint of yoong tdxnber. The GoTsmment holdings 
within the Ouachita National Forest consist almost entirely of two 
elaBsea of land — well-timbefred land, the trees on which a» lai^ely 
mature and which could be advantageously ont within the next few 
dacadee, and oot-over lands now ui^ely stocked to very young 
timber or in ^awoess of restocking, lllieie is a greet deficiency in 
middle-aged tambra, which with added growth would be available 
for operation within 40 to 80 years from the present time. It will 
be possible, tlirough the est^aion of t^e boundary of tlie forest, 
to render availaUe for pumhase a conradsrable area of yotmg timber 
in age classes which, if puxtdiased, would meet these deficiencies. 

Tina unit, which embraoes the national forest of tiie same name, 
has a gross aiea oi 1,056,119 acres, of which 34,650 acres are agri* 
cultural lands. The nataonal-^Eorest lands consist of 626,594 acics 
set aside from tlte puUic domain aasd 49,566 acres acquired and beii^ 
acquired under the act oi March 1, 1911, or under the geoecal ex- 
ohan^ act. Tbeoe am 71,401 acres <^ privately owned Unds being 
managed for timber pnoduction. The total area of national-fonnt 
Und, amounting io 697,996 acrsa, is 71 per cant of the lands sntUible 
for this purpose. 

Ozark purcJutu vmit. — Duiing the past year purchafie was attthor- 
i&ed of 27 tracts at 92^6 bo acre, haVsog an a^regate area t^ 9,246 
acres. The greater number of these tracts was lesH than 200 acres 
in u'ea. When the purchase c^ these lands is comtpleted the botal 
national forest area will amount to 336,053 ac^es, or 66 per cent of 
the area of lands suitable for purchase, there being 3,888 acres 
frf farm luid. Negotietioos which were begun more than a year 
ago for a large tract, amounting to 48,000 acres, in the southern and 
western portion of the forest are still pending. This tract consists 
of ratlroad^7ant lands having oiiginallj been alternative sections, 
and in case tfafi present n^otiations terminate successfully its pur- 
chase wiU result in almost thorough consolidation in this portion of 
the forest. 

Tavxia purchase vnit. — During tiie past year the purchase of 5,160 
acres, at SI an acre in three tracts, was authorized m this unit whidi 
is a portion of t^e Miohigui National Forest. When the land ia 
acquired the national forest area will be increased to 154,487 acres. 
The purchase policy looks forward to securing other lands which 
will block in and conso^date the present Grovemment holdings. 

Superior purchase mat. — The mat purchases in the shape of 1,900 
acres in four diffeirent tracts, at tl.l8 an acre, were autjioristed t^on 
this unit during the cnrretit year. The Supeiic»' purchase unit is 
ccHBcident with the Soperior National Forest, which ie located in 
extreme oortrheasteni Minnesota, on (he shores <xf Lake Superior. 
It is a r^on of lakes, streams and forest and is penetrated by few 
roads. Tbe private lands are largely held by lumber companies, 
and most of them are still timbered althougli much of toe best 
timber, especially peine, has already been cut. A large part of the 
remaining lands in private ownership will be availt^ite for purchase 
as fast as they are cut over. The remaining timber is largely spruce, 
fir, balsam, and aspen, but there are some areas of pu»e but chiefly 
jaek pine. 
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Organizalum and general administration.. — ^Iiuuis acquired under 
tke Weeks law iu toe Lake States are administered as national 
forests within the Rocky Mountain district (national toreat district 
No. 2), under the jurisdiction of the district forester at Denver, 
Colo. Those acquired in the White Mountains, A^qwlachians, and 
Arkansas within the eastern national forest district (natioaal forest 
district No. 7) are administered under the juriedictioB of the distriet 
forester at Washington, D. C. 

The following is a tabulation of the national forests within the 
Ijake States included in admimstrative district No. 2, and those in 
the Eastern States which comprise administrative mstrict No. 7. 
The Lake States forests were created from the public domun, but 
there is a large amount of privately owned land within the bound* 
ariee. of t^e Superior and Michigan National Fore&ts. much of it cut 
ovOT, the purenase of which by the Govemmant would greatly facili- 
tate the administration of the Government's hidings. So far in 
Michigan the purchase of <mly a few tcacts, totaling 55,23^9.89 acres, 
has been authorized within these privately owned lands and l',899.79 
acres in Minnesota. The greater pcs'tiwi of the national forests in 
the li^tern States> except certain portioos of the Alabama, the 
Arkansas, the Florida, and the Osark fotests, were acquired by 
purchase under the Weeks law. Eighty-one per cent of the pubhcly 
owned area of the Alabama National Forest, 6 per cent of the Arkan- 
sas Natiional Forest, and 8 per cent of tiie Ozark National Forest are, 
however, purchased lands, and the Florida National Forest is formed 
from pubUc domain, augmented by landtt acquired by exchange. 

The acreage which is given in the following taUe shows for these 
different groups of forests only such lands as hare been or are being 
acquired by purchase under the act of March 1, 1911, and which are 
now being administ^ed as parts of these national forests: 
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Each forest is under the direct superrisioQ of a forest supervisor 
who, under general instructdons from the district forester plans the 
work aud'is responsible for its proper execution. He is assisted by a 
staff of administrative and technical assistants in handling the 
various problems of sUviculture, forest management, improvement, 
and utiHzation. As the size of the unit increases and business 
develops an assistant supervisor may be assigned. 
I^The forests are subdivided into ranger districts which vary in size 
according to topography, volume of business, and other factors, the 
average district compnsing 75,000 acres. Each is in charge of a 
district ranger. These rangers are primarily field men and perform 
the duties directly involved in protecting their districts from fire and 
in the supervision of the various activities such as timber sales, 
grazing, and special tises. They also supervise and assist in the 
construction and maintenance of roads, trails, telephone hnes, and 
other permanent improvements. 

Additional temporary assistants are employed during seasons of 
severe fire hazard. They serve in the capacity of forest guards, 
patrolmen, and lookout men. Other temporary assistants are also 
employed during peak-load periods in timber-sale activity and other 
phases of forest work. 

Protection against fire in tJie eastern district. — The fire problem is an 
ever-present one, but every effort is being made to curtail this menace. 
To bring directly before the pubUc Uving within and near the national 
forests me facts relating to fire damage, the fallacy of woods burning, 
and the loss to commimities where repeated fires occur, a motor 
truck equipped with a motion-picture projector and power plant is 
in operation. A competent forest officer is in chaise of the project, 
who visits the various forests in the southern Appalachians and with 
motion pictures and lantern slides brings the story of fire prevention 
before the people most directly concerned. Schools and churches 
in the rural districts are visited and approximately 30,000 people are 
directly reached in this manner annually. A similar project is 
carried on in the Arkansas forests. 

These projects are supplemental to the regular educational work 
carried on by all forest officers in an effort to bring before the public 
a re^zation of what forest protection means to the community and 
country at large and to enhst its support in preventing fires. Back 
of this educational work are the protective organizations built up on 
each forest — the establishment of lookouts, intensive patrol during 
season of high hazard, the distribution of emergency fire-fighting 
e<]uipment, the organization of fire-fighting crews, and the construc- 
tion of roads, trai&, ^id telephone hnes to make all sections of the 
forest easy of access and communication. The following tables 
show, by calendar years from 1914 to 1926 on purchased forests under 
protection, the area burned and per cent of acreage burned, number 
of fires, cost of suppression, and total damage; 
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The large majority of fires which occurred during the year were 
caused by some human agency, the incendiary or woods burner 
accounting for the largest number. Cooperation with forest usera 
and local residents is continually being sought in an effort to prevent 
fires from starting and for the prompt reportmg of any fires discovered. 
The degree to which cooperation is obtainable, or can be developed, 
varies with the different forests and locahfcies, dependent upon the 
number of inhabitants within or near the forests and their attitude 
toward woods burning and forest conservation in general. 

National forest improvements in eastern district.-— In order to provide 
for the adequate protection, administration, and utilization of these 
purchased areas, a definite program for permanent improvements is 
followed, and as the areas are increased additional telephone lines, 
roads, and trails are needed. At the close of the calendar year 1926 
there had been constructed and placed in operation 1,374 miles of 
telephone hne, affording communication between the lookout stations, 
the district rangers' and supervisors' headquarters, cooperators and 
neighboring towns, and supply points. An adequate system of 
telephone communication is absolutely essential in the protection 
organization of a forest. 

In addition to the communication system a fire-detection system 
must also be provided, and in the carrying out of this idea 38 towers, 
observatories, and lookout houses have been constructed. These 
lookouts are depended upon for the prompt discovery and reporting 
of fires, these two factors being the key to successful protection. 
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The followmp; additional imprDTements haTe been providedr 
primarily for t£ie more efficient handling of the protective and 
administrative activities of the forest: 52 dwellings for firemen, look- 
outs, and guards; 7 bams at stations fw firemen; 105 dwellings for 
adimnistratiTe use; 71 bams at adioinistrative stations, 2 office 
buildings, and 26 milee of pasture fences. 

The protection system is not yet complete. Approximately 500 
additional miles of telephone line must be constructed to complete 
the communication system. Many miles of trails are needed to 
give entrance to regions now difficult of access; 30 lookout towers, 
Ifrlookout houses, 38 cabins for firoiaen, and as the units are enlarged 
by additional purchases these needs will be increased. 

Beads and iraUs on the eastern purchased forests. — In 1912 legisla- 
tion was passed providing that 10 per cent of the gross receipts from 
the US& md sale of national-forest resources should be expended on 
the construction and maintenance of roads and trails within the 
forests. The Federal-aid road act approved July 11, 1916, provided 
direct appropriations for construction of roads in cooperation with 
the States and counties; and the Post Office af^propriatiou act of 
February 28, 1919, carried further appropriations for road and trail 
work. The Federal highway act of November 9, 1921, appropriated 
additional funds for the construction of roads and trails within and 
adjacent to the forests, and provided that a certain amount "be ex- 
pended for roads and trails primarily for the administration, devel- 
opment, and use of the forestfi, called forest-development roiuls; the 
remainder to be expended on forest highways which are forest roads 
of primary importance to the State, county, or communities. Forest 
highways also serve important functions in connection with forest 
administration. 

The so-called 10 per cent fund, being 10 pei' cent of the national- 
forest receipts, increasing from year to year with the increased sale 
of timber and use of other resources, has totaled to date $97,600 for 
these forests. It is estimated that $11,^0 more will be made'avail- 
able from the fiscal year 1927 receipts. The total money made 
available to date for road and trail work on the purchased forests is- 
as follows: From the Federal-aid road act, 1259,000; from the Post 
Office appropriation act, S475,000; friHn the Federal h^way actr 
$410,700 for forest h^hways and $712,000 for fordst-deveJopment 
roads. 

The important forest highways are bein^ constructed or improved 
as rapidly as funds and facilities will permit. In addition to provid- 
ing as rapidly as possible an adequate system of roads and trails to 
facilitate proper administration and protection of the timber and 
other resources, roads are being constructed in order to make acces- 
sible timber which is mature and ready for cutting. A third and still 
less important use of both classes of roads is for motor tourists and 
campers who wish to enjoy the national forests. 

Tike Government has constructed and improved 550 miles of roads 
within and adjacent to the purchased forests. Funds have been 
allotted for 300 miles of additional roads, and an existing system of 
610 miles is being maintained in serviceable condition. On a num- 
ber of these projects cooperation was received from the States, 
counties, and communities. 
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Amone the more important roads which have been ^constructed or 
improved, or on which work is being done, are the Three States Road, 
which is a section of the road leadii^ from Walhalla, S. C, to High- 
lands, N. C, and the Dillard-Highlanda Road, both in the Nanta- 
lisla Forest; sections of the Pinkham Notch Road in the White 
Mountains, including a bridge over Peabody River to the Dolly 
Copp Forest camp site; the Pisgah Motor Road, affording a delight- 
ful one-day tour from Asheville across the Pisgah Ridge, and the 
Marion-Micaville Road, both in the Pisgah Forest; the Toccoa Basin 
Road, leading from the Atlanta-Asheville Highway into the Toccoa 
River Basin; the Unicoi Gap Road, which is a section of the road 
between Cleveland, Georgia, and Hiwassee, Ga. ; the Kimsey High- 
way, which crosses the mountains at an elevation of approximately 
3,000 feet; and the Tellico River Road, which extends up the Tellico 
River gorge from Tellico Plains, Tenn., to the North Carolina State 
line, all in the Cherokee Forest; the Bristol-Mountain City Road in 
the Unaka Forest; the Jamos River Road, which is a section of the 
road leading from Lynchbu^, Ya., to Natiu'al Bridge, Va.; and the 
Jordan Road, crossing the Blue Ridge at White Gap, both in the 
Natm-al Bridge Forest; the Briery Branch Road leading from Harri- 
sonburg, Va., to Sugar Grove, W, Va, ; the Lebanon-Green Valley 
Road ajid the Fort Valley-Luray Road in the Shenandoah Forest; 
the Klk Mountain Road, crossing the Allegheny Mountains from 
Thomwood to Circleville, W. Va., in the Monongahela Forest; and 
the Cheatham Road in the Alabama Forest leading from Double 
Springs to Moulton, Ala. 

Special attention has been directed toward the construction ol 
utilization roads necessary for the salvaging of the chestnut timbei 
in the blight-stricken regions. Noteworthy among these are the 
Nantahala River Road in the Nantahala Forest, the Jennings Creek 
Road in the Natural Bridge Forest, and the Beaverdam Road in 
the Unaka Forest. 

A syst^u of 2,600 miles of trails has been constructed, funds have 
been allotted for an additional 40 miles, and an existing system of 
2,400 miles is being maintained in serviceable conmtion. The 
primary service of these mountain trails is to facilitate proper pro- 
tection of the timber stands from fire by rendering them more readUy 
accessible to fire-suppreesion forces with their supplies and equip- 
ment. At the same time these trails place withm ready reach of 
the outdoor enthusiast the most delightful sections of the mountain 
forests. 

To provide a reasonably complete system of roads and trails for Hie 
purchased forests, there is needed to be constructed or improved an 
additional mileage of approximately 2,900 miles of roads and SOO 
miles of trails. A large portion of these roads was built before the 
land was acquired, but through neglect had become practically 
impassable. 

Timber sales and forest management on the eastern forests. — During 
the fiscal year endmg June 30, 1927, the purchased forests under 
administration yield&d, excluding the Ozark and Ouachita, a gross 
revenue of 8113,296, of which S100,582 represents receipts from the 
sale of forest products, including saw timber, chestnut tannic-acid 
wood, pulp wood, tan bark, telephone poles, post«, ties, and fuel 
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wood, the balance being miscellaneoue receipts from grazing, special 
me, and fiie trespasB. 

The following table shows, by years, the acquired areas and th& 
corresponding receipts from the acquired land. 
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The continued depression in the lumber industry, especially the 
hardwood industry, has been reflected in the sales of national-forest 
timber during the past fiscal year, and receipts have not returned 
to the high point reached in 1924. This is a temporaiy conditioo 
which is wready changing to some extent and which will no doubt 
be evidenced by the close of the next fiscal year, and it is confidently 
expected that within a reasonable number of years the purchased for- 
ests will be self-supporting; i. e., cost of administration and receipts 
will balance. 

While it is desirable from the financial standpoint to increase the 
receipts, especially since 26 per cent of the receipts is returned to the 
road and school fund of the States and an additional 10 per cent is 
spent on roads, nevertheless this is by no means the prime considera- 
tion. On the purchased lands there is estimated to be a stand 
of saw timber and other products of nearly 5,000,000,000 board feet. 
The chief object in selling timber is to improve the condition of the 
forest. To this end much time during the past and preceding years 
has been devoted to the preparation of cuttii^ plans. Such plans 
outiine how much timber may be cut, where sale areas may be 
located, which areas should be cut first, etc; In preparing these 
plans the needs of local industries dependent on the forests are 
always kept in mind, and it is the aim, as far as possible, consistent 
with the annual growth of a forest, to assure industries an annual 
supply of timber with a view to their permanent operation. 

In the management of the forests there are many problems which 
require wise planning and good business judgment. The majority of 
the lands have been acquired in a cutrover condition or else have been 
culled of the choicest timber. It therefore becomes necessary to 
dispose of a large amount of comparatively low-grade old-growth 
timber in order to liberate the young timber replacement ^ready 
established and permit its rapid development. 

On White Mountain National Forest, in New Hampshire and 
Maine, for example, there is a stand of some 300,000,000 board feet 
of mature and overmature hardwoods, the permissible annual cut 
from which far exceeds the total requirements of existing wood-usii^ 
plants tributary to the forest. A market must be devekiped for this 
material. In the southern Appalachian the situation is compli- 
cated by the presence of the chestnut-blight disease, which is rapidly 
eliminating chestnut from consideration as a timber-producing tree. 
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Lai^e quantities of chestnut on the various national forests must be 
satraged, if poBsible, before being co[tiplet«lT killed, meanwhile pro- 
viding for a future stand of the most valuable remaining speciea. 

As a result of the pohcy followed, the condition of the purchaaed 
lands is continuously improving after cuttings designed to remove 
defective, mature, and overmature timber, thereby releasing thrifty 
yom^ timber and by creating conditions favorable for restocking. 
As a result of preventing fires, the acquired lands are rapidly being 
stocked with Beedllngs, assuring not only a second crop of timber but 
a much more even run-off of water and reduced erosion. 

BecreaHon on the eastern purchased naiional Joresta. — The extension 
of good roads built by Federal, State, and comity funds through the 
eastern national forests has actively stimulated their recreational 
uses. Each year virgin areas, hitherto inaccessible, are opened to 
automobile traffic and these roads are eagerly traversed by the 
vacationists from far and near. These tourists are thus brought 
into close contact with the national forests and the numerous activities 
which are conducted upon them. There are as a result of Qovem- 
ment protection extensive^ areas of land which have not been burned 
for 10 years or more. The means of &re preparedness, such as tele^ 
phone lines, fire observation towers and tool boxes may be seen from 
practically any road on the national forests. The methods of cutting 
under approved forestry principles may be seen, and the system of 
brush disposal designed to lessen the fire risk may be studied. The 
close observer will note the kind of trees which have been left for 
seed supply and will be able to contrast the improved close utilization 
of forest products with cuttings elsewhere. The eastern national 
forests will thus afford an object lesson to those who seek information 
as to the protection and management of woodlands. The use of 
national forest lands as sources from which domestic water sup- 
phes are drawn is a matter of some interest, and is, of course/ a vital 
matter to the communities affected. 

It is not necessary to open formally the national forests to recrea- 
tional use. The public does not now look upon them as "reserva- 
tiona" but as places where rest and recreation plus a feeling of 
ownership in the property may be enjoyed. In order to promote Uie 
use of the forests it has been necessuy to further study the needs of 
the summer visitors from an aesthetic as well as a hygienic standpoint. 
During the summer of 1926 a competent landscape architect and a 
member of the Federal Public Health Service inspected the public 
camp grouhds in the southern Appalachian forests and made many 
helpful suggestions in their reports. During the spring of 1927 an 
experienced recreation engineer made a detaaled examination of the 
shady district of the Ouachita National Forest and submitted plans 
for tie development of a number of camp grounds, resort sites, sum- 
mer-home sites, fmd bathing pools. The complete execution of this 
plan will depend quite largely upon the amount of cooperation 
which can be had. 

Of all the camp grounds, the Dolly Copp on the White Mountain is 
the most popular and fortunately there is ample area for the physical 
expansion of the facilities, The provision of adequate sanitary con- 
veniences is a severe tax on our limited funds for the purpose. Beyond 
certain limits simple toilet facilities are impracticable, and the 
spring, a splendid source of water supply for nearby campers, is at 
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*a inconvdaient location for the mora distant ocoupante of the 
^unds. As the use of this and other popular camp grounds increases 
it is Lmperative for the sake of health and safety to provide complete 
water ami sewage systems. 

'. The lack of commwoialization of these camp grounds ia an attrac- 
tive feature to many visitors. They se^ relief from the ordinary 
lype of private camp and welconae a policy which ia aimed to provide 
rc6t and recreation on the national forest devoid of the catcnpeuuy 
devices encountered elsewhere. 

The demand for summer-home sites on the national forests has not 
developed so rapidly as was expected. It is desired to place con- 
genial groups in the same unit aa far as possible, and this involves 
some d3ay in the program. It is believed that the term "permitees" 
will be a staunch advocate of fire prevention and will be a positive 
aoseb in the make-up of users of the forest. Summra^home sites are 
now available in one unit on the Cherokee, two in the Nantahala, 
two on the Pisgah, two on the Natural Bridge, one on the Shenan- 
doah, and two on the Ouachita. Land may be leased for a period 
^ IS years or more if the character of the building to be erected 
seems to justify a longer t«rm. It is natural that to the public mind 
the sort of recreation to be supphed varies with individuals. To 
some, intensive city park developments seem suitable and on the 
other hand there are those who seek solitude and would keep the 
improvements down to a minimum, and not destroy the last vestiges 
of primitive conditions. They would travel by trail, or in the 
Superior Forest in Minnesota by canoe. The Forest Service recog- 
nizes the so-called "wilderness idea" and is striving to retain primi- 
tive conditions and is refraining from building roads on certain areas 
where the economics of the situation make the adoption of such a 
policy tenable. 

The Forest Service must in the adnunistration of the foresta have 
a well-balanced program to provide for the needs and so far as possi- 
ble meet the ideals of those who seek the nation^ forests for rest, 
recreation, and the development of sturdy qualitjes of citizenship. 

Fish and game on the eastern purchased national Jorests. — There is a 
keen realisation that the abundant wild-hfe resources of by-gone 
days can be replaced in the southern mountain regions only by 
persiatent cooperative effort. Private iish and game clubs, some 
national in scope, the general State game departments, and the 
various Federal bureaus are stressing eamestiy to restock the wood- 
lands with game and the streams with hsh. There is being driven 
home to the local popuUtion the facts that forest hres, indiscriminate 
hunting, and the use of dogs for running deer, means the decimation 
of game, that annual bummg of the woods destroys the neets of wild 
turkey and other game birds and hastens erosion to the detriment of 
trout and other fish. 

All this augurs for vastiy improved conditions as to wild life in the 
forests. With self-restraint, obedience to the laws, the public may 
again enjoy an abundance of game as did the pioneers, and this 
despite the improved firearms and the ever-present automobile. 

On the Fisgab National Game Kefuge, the deer population has 
now reached approximately 3,200 and is equal if not in excess of 
the number for an equal area of the Kaibab National Forest in 
northern Arizona, where it is considered that an umnanageablfl 
surplus exists. The local situation is being carefully studied and 
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the suiplva is being made available foi the stocking of gama refuge* 
on other national forests in cooperation with the States. During the 
past season a dozen fawns were captured, reared, and sent to two 
nation^ game refuges on the Oxarii: National Forest. The preced- 
ing year four fawns were reared and sent to the Cherokee National 
Game Kefuge No. 2. This woric should be stimulated. The surplus 
dear can serve no higher use than fonning the nucleus of herds else- 
where. Wild turkey from the Wichita have been aiucceaafully 
transplanted to the Oaat^. 

■ The State game departments are becoming af^reasive in dealing 
with game problems. On the White Mountain, two State game 
refu^s have been established in cooperation with the Secretary of 
Agnculture during the past year. In Alabama, the absence of 
necessaiy State legislation still prevents the creation of State game 
M^uges but the Stat« game omoials have purchased and liberated 
107 deer on the Alabaina National Forest. The State Game I>«r 
partment of North Oarolina will create an extensive refuge on South 
Toe River. The game departments of Georgia, Tennessee, and 
South Carolina are seeking suitable sites for game lefuges on the 
DatiMial forests. 

In this ctmnection, it is eeaential that the creation of gome refttSH 
be coordinated with the acquisition policy as it has been found m»t 
where a game refuge is successfully stocked that the adjoining pri- 
vately owned lands are difficult to acquire. 

Game and wild hfe generally will be an important by-product of 
oar purchased forests and will do much to promote their popularity, 

Oiiar vsea of the eastern ^reftewed Tuational yor«(8.— There is a 
widespread demand for legitima,te uses of the purchased lands, be- 
sides timb^ production, reeroation, htrnting, and fishing. The eran- 
iHg of livestock is a small but atiLl an important use of lands to local 
residents. There are many smaS is.olated areas of cultivated land 
which are acquired with the larger tracts. Often theae agricultural 
units have houses £t for habitation and the lands are in demand for 
farming purposes. Since some of these fields will not rcstcck to trees 
of valuable timber species until planted, it seems a wise policy to 
ConttDue these areas in cultivation until they may be planted. A 
forest is not neoesaarily ft large depopulated area and the presence of 
peoi^e on the forest is an advantage in work of controtling forest 
fires and as a source of nearby labor. As the timber resources of the 
forest become more important larger numb«^ of woods workers 
should be iH-ovided for on the forests. 

A cy«le of dry years has brought to many CMnmunities the realiza- 
tion that their water suppbes were inadequate to meet the growing 
demands for domestic supplies. It has happened in two instances that 
rivalry has developed between communities for the same sources on 
the national forest and in eaeb case appeal has been made to the 
Secretary of Agrieultore for settlement of the controversy. 

This competition for water from the national forests reflects the 
gQpd opinion of the petitioners of the sources involved. The Forest 
Serjiee now studiously avoids removing the lands involved in water- 
died; agreements from the principal tjres of forest use. Timber 
ades of mature and decadent timber wufbe made as on other lancb. 
It is a fallacy to consider that a vi^in forest cover is essential to a 
pare and safe water supply, as the vii^in forest will in the absence 
of fire become a jungle, subject to windfall, insect and fungus attaclE, 
8. DOC. 12—70—1 3 
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and exceedingly high fire risk. Moderate ^aidng may be permitted 
on city watersnods and such units form ideal game refuges. The 
use of such area for recreation except in a limited way and at points 
distant from the intake is not advisable. 

From time to time applications are made for prospecting and 
mining purposes on the acquired lands. As yet no important mineral 
developments are being made on the acquired lands but a quantity 
of minerals exist on these lands. The economic conditions, however, 
do not favor development at present. Other forms of use are rights 
of way for railroads, highways, toll roads, telephone lines, sawmills, 
manufacturing plants, gravel pits, etc. 

APFROriUATIONS AND FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

The appropriation of $1 ,000,000 for the fiscal year 1927 brings tJw 
total amount which has been appropriated and made available for 
use to (17,335,860.76, the appropriationa being as fdlows: Act of 
March 1, 1911, $11,000,000, of which $2,982,679.24 reverted to the 
Treasury on account of the fact that $1,000,000 was for the fiscal 
year 1310 and did not become available, while of the $2,000,000 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1911 only $17,320.76 could be eco- 
nomically expended. 

The Agricultural appropriation bill of June 11, 1916, made $3,000,- 
000 available. The act of July 34, 1919, provided $600,000, and tiiat 
of March 3, 1921, added $1,000,000 for the fiscal year 1922. The 
act of Mtcy 11, 1922, carried $450,000 for the fiscal year 1923. By 
the act of February 26, 1923, $460,000 became available for the 
fiscal year 1924, and an appropriation of $818,540 was made for the 
fiscal year 1925 and $1,000,000 for 1926. For the year 1927 an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 was made, while the appropriation for 
1928 was for the same amount. The tables which fc^ow show the 
financial situation at the close of the fiscal year 1927. 

Expentet, N'ational Forest Baservatum Commitsion, 19S7 

Appropriation, "National Forest Reseiv&tion Commiaaion, 

, 1927" - - $25,00a00 

Expeases for fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, stationery and 
printing. 367.0* 

Unexpended balance June 30, 1927— 24,632.06 

Outstanding obligations June 30, 1927 

Balance to revert to Treasury 24,633.06 

SXPKNDITtlBEB FOR PintCHASB Or LANDS 

Appropriation, "Acquiaition of landa for protection of watersheds 
tit navigable streams, 1925"; balance obligated but unexpended 
at close of fiscal veor J92fl (see report of National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission for fiscal year 1926, S. Doc. No. 171, 69th 
Cong., 2dsess.} - 447,175.36 

Repayments to credit of this appropriation during fiscal year 1927. 4, 807. 64 

Total available during fiscal year 1927 461,982.89 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1927 461, 978,79 

Unexpended balance to revert to Treasury -.■ 4. 10 
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Appropriation, " Acquieition of lands for protection of wateraheds 
of navigable streams, 1926"; balance obligated but uneipended 
at close of fiscal year 1926 (see report of NatioDal Forest Reser- 
vation CommlsalOQ for fiscal year 1926, S. Doe. No. 171, 69th 
Cong., 2d aesa.) J664, 984. 28 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1927 298,788.00 



Balance obligated but unexpended July 1, 1927., 



96, 196. 2S 



Appropriation, "Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheda 

of navigable streams, 1927" 1, 000,00ao9 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1927 366,041. 67 



Balance obligated but unexpended July 1, 1927 633, 9S8. 3J 

Appropriation, "Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds 
of navigable streama"; unexpended balance at close of fiscal 
year 1926, available July 1, 1926 (see report of National Forest 
Reservation Commission for fiscal year 1926, S. Doc. No. J71, 



Total unexpended balance of all appropriatio 
This unexpended balance is encumbered i 
executed contracts. 
Amounts disbursed during the fiscal year 1927 from the 4 available 
appropriations for "Acquisition of lands for protection of water- 
sbiids of navigable Etreams," as shown above: 

Appropriation for 1925 

Appropriation for 1926 

Appropriation for 1927 

Appropriation without year. 



451, 97& 79 
29S, 788. 00 

366, 041. er 

922.85. 



AtMlyaia of expeitditure 


during fiical year 13S7 
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Forest 


Solicitor's 
office 


Puiehage 
of lauds 


Total 
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»87,ai7.n 
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3.82 

s|sTe.ifl 
a'.aa 
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406.48 
l,Mft,4G 


$43,478.61 
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PUTORB WORK 

The general policy in the conduct of purchase work which it is 
plannea to follow in the immediate future is to endeayor to secure 
consolidation of lands upon existing national-forest purchase units. 
Table 6 shows the stage of consolidation within these units. Although 
there is much local demand for an expansion of the purchase program 
through the extabUshment of national forests in the pine belt of the 
Southern States and elsewhere, it does not seem desirable to author- 
ize any material broadening of the field of purchase until more ample 
appropriations with assured continuity are available for carrying 
forward such work in an economic manner. In 1921 the Secretary 
of Agriculture was requested to examine lands within the southern 
pine region and make tentative locations for national-forest units. 
This has been done and a number of areas have been selected in the 
pine region of the Southern States which seem to offer eonditions 
suitable for the establishment of national forests. There are sirtiil&r 
tentative locations in the mountains of Oklahoma and Kentucky, 
which, on account of their influence upon stream flow and flood 
ctmtrol, seem to warrant prior consideration whenever the appropria- 
tion situation seems to justify the location of new purchase Units, 

In the Lake States a like policy looking primarily toward consolida- 
tion will be followed. The Tawas purchase unit, in the State of 
Michigan, and the Superior in Minnesota, still contain lai^e areas of 
privately owned lands which are available for purchase. The 
acquisition of these lands will promote more economical administra- 
tion and will round out forest working circles. Two other areas in 
the upper peninsula of Michigan, the Marquette area, and the 
Mackinac area south of Munising have been examined and will 
be ready for early consideration by the commission. In Wisconsin, 
where there is no national forest, the enabling act, allowing pur- 
chase by the Federal Government of lands for this purpose, has been 
modified, broadening its provisions so as to allow, subject to the 
approval of designated State officials, the acquisition, within that 
State, of an area not exceeding 500,000 acres. Prior to this amend- 
ment the area acc|uired could not exceed 100,000 acres. Areas have 
been located withm both the sandy-soil pine belt of the northwestern 
portion of the State and within the hardwood lands which offer 
suitable conditions for the location of national forests whenever 
adequate appropriations seem to justify the establishment of such 
new units. 

Although at the present time money is not available to finance an 
extensive program of acquiring lauds for the production of timber 
either in the southern pine belt or in the lake region, there is within 
certain portions of the southern pine belt to-day an important field 
for the establishment of small national forest units primarily for 
demons trati on al purposes. Within this region many owners of pine- 
timber lands are attempting to place their holdings upon a sustained 
yield basis— looking toward successive cuts of timber from the same 
land. The primary object in the management of such forests would 
be to develop and then to demonstrate, for the benefit of these private 
owners, the more profitable methods of handUng timberlands in this 
region. Since these units would be not extensive in area, th&i estab- 
lisnment would require only a limited amount of money and would 
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not materially interfere with cariTing forward the plans for consolida- 
tion within the national forests a&eady estabhshed in the White 
Mountains, in the Appalachians, end in Arkansas. 

The appropriation of $1,000,000, which has been made for several 
years, is inadequate to maintain the purchase work upon a plane 
necessitated by Uhti forest aituation m the United States. The 
report of the select committee of the Senate which investigated the 
subject of forest devastation urged an appropriation of $3,000,000 a 
year for the purchase of lands for national forests. This commission 
has for ser-eral years recommended an appropriation of $2,000,000 
a year, and agdn urges that an annual appropriation of not lesB than 
tms amount be made for the conduct of this work. Not only is it 
uneconomical to handle it upon a lower basis, but the forest situation, 
the rapid exhaustion of the supply of mature merchantable timber, 
especially in the Eastern States, demands that the work of acquiring 
lands for public forests as a source of future timber supply and as a 
means of demonstrating to the private owner practical methods of 
management, shall be carried forward at an accelerated rate. 
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LETTER 

FROM 

THE SECRETARY OF WAR 

TRANSMITTING, PURSUANT TO LAW 

THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FOREST 

RESERVATION COMMISSION FOR THE 

YEAR ENDING JUNE 80, 1928 



December 5, 1928. — Referred to the Committee on Agricultur 
Forestry and ordered to be printed 



UNITED STATES 

GOVERNMENT FRINTmO OFFICE 

WASHINGTON 



ACT OF MABOH 1, 1011 



Sec. 5, That the commission hereby appointed shall, through its 

5 resident, annualij report to Congress, not later than the first Mon- 
ay in December, the operations and expenditures of the commissioD 
in detail during the preceding fiscal year. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



National Forest Rbbebvation Cohhisbion, 

WaaAiniffon, B. C, December S, 1928. 

The President of the Senate. 

Sir: In accordance with the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
CongroBs approved March 1, 19U (36 Stat. 961), I have the honor 
to transmit herewith report of the NationtJ Forest Reservation 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. 
Respectfully, 

DwiQHT F. Davis, 

Secretary of War, 
President Nationai Forest Reservation Commission. 
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BEVIEW OF YEAR'S WOBE AND RESULTS SECURED 

The past rear was one of outstanding importance in that it wae 
markea by tne approval by this commission of a general program of 
national-forest purchases under the provisions of the act of March I, 
1911, as amended by the act of June 7, 1924. This program is as 
follows : 

1. Consolidation of Federal ownership within national-forest units 

heretofore approved by the commiasioD, and situated on the 
headwaters of navigable streams; approximate area to be 
acquired _ 4,000,000 

2. EstaoUshment of necessary additional national-forest units for pro- 

tection of headwaters of navigable streams and reduction of 

floods thereon ; approximate area to be acquired 2, 000, 000 

3. Consolidation of Federal ownership within national-forest units 

on watersheds of navigable streams heretofore approved by the 
commission in Michigan and Minnesota, primarily to aid in tim- 
ber production and demonstrate forestry practice; approximate 
area to be acquired _ 1,100,000 

4. Creation of a limited number of additional national-forest units 

in southern pine region and northern Lake States, primarily to 
aid in timber production and demonstrate forestry practice; 
approximate area to be acquired 2, 500, 000 

The foregoing program was approved subject to the following 
restrictions and limitations: 

1. Each new purchase unit to be specifically approved by the commission. 

2. Each new purchase unit to be subject to the enactment of enabling legisla-. 
tion by the State, and to the concurrence of the State forest or conservation 
agencies. 

3. The maximum acreage to be purchased in any State, except for purposes of 
watershed protection or Hood prevention, shall not exceed 1,000,000 acres. 

This plan, carried to full fruition, would place a maximum of 
15,000,000 acres of forest land under Federal ownership and manage- 
ment within that part of the United States east of the ninety-fifth 
meridian, which would be approximately 2 per cent of the total area 
and 4 per cent of the part thereof now regarded as forest land. It 
does not appear probable that purely as a measure of forest produc- 
tion the ownership of a larger area by the Federal Government will 
be necessary; but the program approved does not embrace a new and 
previously unconsidered phase of the situation developed by recent 
studies of the Mississippi River flood problem, which tentatively 
indicate the desirability of Federal acquisition and management of 
certaii areas within the drainage of the Mississippi as features of a 
comprehensive program of flood control. ' The exact location, 
acre^e, and cost of such areas has not definitely been determined. 

In conformity with the policy outlined in the foregoing program, 
the commission approved the establishment of the Mackinac and 
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Marquette purchaae units in the State of Michigan ; of the Black 
River and Wambaw purchase units in the State of South CaroUaa, 
and of the Catahoula, Kisatchie, and Vernon units in Louisiaoa. 
The total gross area of these units is approximately 756,000 acres. 

During the year a total of 261,107 aer^s were aj)proyed for purchase 
at an average price of S7.65 per acre. In the same period title passed 
to the Government to 242,121 acres at an average price of $7.30 
per acre. These lands consist very lai^ely of tracts the purchase 
of which was authorized during the fiscal years 1926 and 1927. 

There have been acquired, or are now m process of acquisition, a 
tot»I of 3,140,606 acres at an averf^e pi-Jce of $5.06 per acre. These 
lands are situated in 13 States and are located in 20 purchase units. 

In addition to lands approved for purchase the commission con- 
sidered and recommeadea the addition under section 8 of the act of 
June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653), of 120,400 acres of public domain to the 
.western nationali forests. These lands were distributed as follows: 

Gunnison National Forest, Colo-. _ 6,800 

Bighorn National Forest, Wyo 13,600 

Fremont National Forest, Oreg , 100,000 

The several tables which follow show by years the progress of 
purchase, the distribution of lands by States, by counties, by water- 
sheds, by purchase units, and the average prices which have been paid. 

Table 1 shows by years since 1911, which was the year of the 
enactment of the law authorizing purchase, the gross acreage before 
survey and prior to the elimination of areas covered by defective 
title, and the averse price of lands the purchase of which was 
authorized. 

Table I. — Qrosa aereaf/e approved for purchase, by years 
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Table 2 shows the distribution by purchase, unils of lands which 
have beeu acquired, additional areas approved for purchase, and 
the total acreage by purchase imits to June 30, 1928. 
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Table 2. — Summary to June 30, 1928, by puTchase units of acreage and valw of 
land acguired and approved for purckase under the act of March 1, 1911 (to everi 
■ acres) 
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Table 3 shows by States the distribution of the lands approved for 
purchase during the year and the total acreage of lands approved for 
purchase since the beginning of the work in 1911, together with the 
average price per acre and the total value of all lands. 

Table 3. — Summary of land* approved for purchase, by StaUa 
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Table 4 shows, as of June 30, 1928, the acreage of the purchase 
units by States, by counties, and by watersheds and the areas which 
have been approved for purchase and which have been acquired, the 
aver^ price per acre, and the aggregate price paid by States, by 
counties, and by purchase units within counties and watersheds. 
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Table 5 shows tba number of trftcts, the acret^e of lands, the price 
per acre, and ths total price by purchase units and by States approved 
for purchase during the fiscal year ended Juna 30, 1928. 
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Table 6 shows the grois area of the purchase units and the per cent 
of the purchasable land in each unit which has been acquired or is 
being acquired. By "purchasable land" is meant the net acre^ 
altdr eliminating from the gross area of the unit the acreage of ai^i- 
cultiu'al land, of land held for water-power purposes, and of land held 
by private owners for permanent timber production. As shown by 
this table, slightly less than one-half of the purchasable area has been 
or is being acquired within the purchase units in the Eastern States. 

The largest proportion of land has been acquired on the Alabama, 
67 per cent; and the Georgia, 63 per cent. The lowest proportion 
has been acquired on the Nantahala, where only 20 per cent of the 
acreage suitable for national-fore.it purposes has baen authorized 
for pm-chase. The Ouachita, Ozark, Superior, and Tawas units 
are comprised largely of public-domain lands, and only a small pro- 
portion of the areas of these units has been acquired through 
purchase. 
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Table 6. — Cross area of purchase units and per cent of land acquired in each unit 
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APPBOPBIATIOMe J 

Record of appropriatiana ■ 
Fiscal year: 

1910 (all reverted to Treasury) $1, 000, OOtt 00 

1911 (of which $1,982,679.24 reverted) _ 2, 000, 000. 00 

1912 2, 000, ooaoo 

1913 2,000,000.00 

1914 2,000,000.00 

1915 _ 2,000,000. 00 

i9i6-___ : 

1917 — - 3,000,000.00 

1920 - 000,000. 00 

1921 

1922 - 1,000,000.00 

1923 — — -- 450, ooaoo 

1924 - - 450, 000. 00 

1925 - 818, 54a 00 

1926 — - ---- 1,000,000.00 

1927 1,000,000 00 

1928 - i,ooo,ooaoo 

1928 (supplemental) - 1, 000, OOa 00 

Total appropriations 21,318,540.00 

Reverted to Treasury 2,982,679.24 

Net appropriations 18, 335, 860. 76 

The tables which follow show the finaacial situation at the close 
of tho fiscal year 1928: 

Bxpentet National Forest Reservation Commission, 19S8 

Appropriation, "National Forest Reservation Commission, 1928". $25, 000. 00 
Expenses for fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, stationery and 

printing 351. 71 

Unexpended balance June 30, 1928 _._ 24, 64a 29 

Balance to revert to Treasury _ _ - 24, 64& 29 
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Expenditure* for purduue of land* 

Appropriation, "Acquiaition of lands for protection of watersheds 
of navigable streams, 1926"; balance obligated but unexpended 
at close of fiscal year 1927 (see report of National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission for fiscal year 1927, S. Doc. No. 12, 70th 
Cong., Istsess,) - $343,903.65 

Bepayments to credit of this appropriation during fiscal year 1928, 22, 292. 73 

Total available during fiscal year 1928 366, 196.28 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1928 366, 196.28 

Appropriation, "Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds 
of navigable streams, 1027"; balance obligated but unexpended 
at close of fiscal year 1927 (see report of National Forest Reser- 
vation Conunission for fiscal year 1927, S. Doc. No. 12, 70th 
Cong., Ist-Mss.) 633, 96a 33 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1928... 85,639.21 

Balance obligated but unexpended July 1, 1928 648, 319. 12 

Appropriation, "Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds 

of navigable streams, 1928" 1,000,000.00 

E^>enditures during fiscal year 1928 983,997.95 

Balance obligated but unexpended July I, 1928 16, 002. 03 

Appropriation, "Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds 

of navigable streams, 1928-29" 1, 000, OOtt 00 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1928 514,761.08 

Balance obligated but unexpended July 1, 1928 486, 23a 32 

Appropriation, "Acquisition of lands tor protection of watersheds 
ol navigable streams"; unexpended balance at close of fiscal 
year 1937, available July 1 1927 (see report of National Forest 
Reservation Commission for fiscal year 1927, S, Doc. No. 12, 
70th Cong., Ist Bess,} Ill, 104 28 

Repayments to credit of this appropriation during fiscal year 1928. 641. 50 

Total - 111,645.78 

Disbursements for fiscal year 1928 _ 32.57 

Unexpended balance available further disbursement July 

I, 1928 - - 111,613 21 

Total unexpended balance ot all appropriations July 1, 1928. 1, 161, 172 70 

This unexpended balance is encumbered in the form of exe- 
cuted contracts. 
Amounts disbursed during the fiscal year 1028 from the five avail- 
able appropriations for "Acquisition of lands for protection of 
watersheds of navigable streams," as shown above: 

Appropriation for 1926__ 366,196.28 

Appropriation for 1027 85,639.21 

Appropriation for 1928 983,997,95 

Appropriation for 1928-29 514, 761.68 

Appropriation without year 32.57 

Total disbursements from all appropriations during the 

fiscal year 1928 1,050,627.89 
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AnalytU of txpetutitures durmg fieealy«ar 1928 
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Eastern National Fobests, Distbict 7 

REVIEW OF year's WORK AND RESULTS SECURED 

This national forest district has jurisdiction over Federal forest 
lands throughout the mountain regions in 12 Eastern States from 
Maine to Arkansas and in Florida and Porto Rico, as well as newly- 
authorized land purchase work within the Gulf and South Atlantic 
States. 

In this district the National Forest Reservation Commission, in 
harmony with the program formulated to cany out the provisions of 
section 6 of the act of June 7, 1924, authorized the estabhshment 
of five new purchase units for timber production, demonstrational 
purposes, and watershed protection within the yellow-pine belt of 
the Southeastern States, Three of these, the Kisatchie group, are 
in Louisiana, one on the watershed of the Red River in a hilly region 
to the north of Alexandria; one on the divide between the Red and 
Sabine Rivers within the rough r^on known as the Kisatchie Hills, 
and the third on the hills which drain into the Sabine River. Two 
others, the Black River and the Wambaw, are in eastern South 
Carolina. No lands have thus far been purchased within these new 
units. The commission also authorized the reexamination of areas 
in the State of Vermont in order to have more complete data to 
guide it in deciding upon the desirabihty of locating a national forest 
within that State. 

In the White Mountains and Appalachians no new purchase units 
was authorized during the year, but the following changes in the 
purchase-unit boundaries were approved: 

The gross area of the Cherokee purchase unit waa decreased 24,851 
Bcres; the Georgia was decreased 116,566 acres; the Natural Bridge 
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decreased 37,972 acres. These decreases were due to the eUmina- 
tion of laods which contained a high proportion of farms. The 
Ouachita purchase unit was increased 97,920 acres and the Ozark 
unit 122,489 acres. These lands which are added are rough moun- 
tain lands, the addition of which to the forests will round out work- 
ing circles or improve admimstrative conditions. 

One of the important objectivea^n connection with the readjust- 
ment of the boundaries of one of these units, the Ouachita National 
Forest purchase unit, was the desirabihty to incorporate in the forest 
certain areas of near-by lands on which there is an excellent repre- 
sentation of certain age classes of timber which are not sufficiently 
represented within the present national forest. When the adminis- 
tration of the present national forest was assumed by the Department 
of Agriculture all of the timber consisted of trees in mature stands; 
that 18, middle-aged and old classes, ready to be cut as soon as eco- 
nomic conditions justify their sale. At the present time this age class 
is supplemented by a very young class wmtih has replaced this old 
timber on areas upon wmch tiniber sales have already been made 
and the old timber cut, and where as a result of protection of the 
cut-over land it has been possible for restocking to take place. There 
is a great deficiency, however, in intermediate age classes which would 
mature in the interval between the cutting of tne present old timber 
and the maturity of these |uvenile stands. It is largely with a view 
to complementing the distribution of age classes in this forest so as to 
round out the working circles, as the areas subject to progressive 
fellings are designated, that there is most urgency for additions from 
a purely admimstrative point of view. All of these lands, however, 
irrespective of the age or condition of timber thereon, are of a class 
which has been reported upon by the Geological Survey in compliance 
withsection6of the act of March 1, 1911,upon which the maintenance 
of the forest cover is of benefit in promoting navigability through the 
r^^ulation and equalization of streamflow. But in addition to this 
function of benefiting stream regimen the lands in this region, as a 
whole, which are being considered for inclusion within Uiese two 
national forests, have high timber-producing capacity, and if in Fed- 
eral ownership will contnbute materially to the future timber supply 
of the eastern United States. The Geological Survey also reported 
upon two unite within the Kisatchie in Louisiana. The third unit in 
this group is being considered under the provisions of section 6 of the 
act of June 7, 1924. 

Following ^e poUcy of consolidation which has guided the work in 
the White Mountains, the Appalachians, and the Ozarks, a total of 
199,467 acres were approved for purchase during the past fiscal year. 
These lands are located in 11 States, in 12 national forests, and are 
being acquired at an average price of $9.52 per acre. 

During the past year title passed to the Government to 185,905 
acres at an average price of $9.18. These lands consist very largely 
of tracts the purchase of which was authorized during the fiscal years 
1926 and 1927. 

The lands approved for purchase consist of 275 tracts and embrace 
32,585 acres which can be described as vii^n or hghtly culled timber 
land, 129,867 acres of cut-over and heavily culled, 4,063 acres of 
abandoned farm land which is not yet restocking, 16,400 acres of cut- 
over and abandoned farm land which is restockii^ to young trees, and 
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16,552 acres which are of such low producing capacity that they can 
be clasaed as barren or unproductive or which has been so biidly 
burned that planting of trees will be required to reestablish at an 
early date a valuable stand of forest trees. 

Tixeae lands carry approximately 80,000,000 board feet of mer- 
chantable saw timber, 250,000 cords of pulpwood, largely spruce, and 
a large oimiber of railroad ties, transmission line poles, tannic acid 
stock and other merchantable material; in addition to the merchant- 
able timber there is some timber in excess of 30,000,000 board feet 
so situated that it is not at present considered merchantable. 

The largest tract the purchase of which was authorized during the 
year was 33,327 acres on the Ouachita purchase unit in Arkansas at a 
price of $2.75 an acre. The lowest priced lands consisted of 703 
acres in two tracts on the Nan tahfda purchase unit at $1.07 an acre; 
1,041 acres on the AUegheny unit in Pennsylvania, at $1.50 an acre. 
The highest priced tract of forest land was 22,123 acres in White 
Mountains at a price of $47.57 an acre. The highest priced tract, 
however, was $97.22 an acre for 28.8 acres on the Monongahela 
purchase unit in West Vii^nia for a nursery site. , . 

The outstanding purchase durii^ the year was of valuable and 
heavily timbered tract of 22,123 acres within the White Mountains 
purchase unit, in Grafton County, N. H., in the townships of Waterville 
and Idvermore, and embracing the headwaters of Mad River. The 
Greeley Ponds, a chain of mimature lakes, and the Mad River Notch 
between the headwaters of Mad River and Hancock Branch of the 
Pemigewasset, two highly scenic areas in the southern portion of the 
White Mountains, lie within this boundary. The mountains which 
dank it embrace on the east such famous peaks as the TripyBamid 
Mountaios, rising 4,189 feet, a portion of their slopes already being 
in Government ownership. Near the head of the river is Moimt 
Kankamagus, 3,700 feet in height. On the northwestern part of the 
basin Mount Osceola, a comer of which is already within the National 
Forest, rises 4,352 feet. On its western boundary is Mount Tecumaeh, 
4,008 feet, a portion of which is likewise already in Federal owner- 
ship, while a score of other peaks of less magnitude and not so 
well known are also included. With this tract there were acquired 
33,324,000 board feet of hardwood timber and 231,292 cords of pulp- 
wood, largely spruce, only a portion of it having been cut over. The 
virgin timber contributes in large part to the setting of such scenic 
gems as the "Notch" and the "Greeley Ponds." On certain high 
slope areas the timber will be maintained uncut for protective pur- 
poses, while for esthetic reasons the timber on certain other areas of 
about 800 acres in extent will not be cut. Stands of young timber, 
too immature to give the highest financial returns, are to be reserved 
for later utiUzation when more mature, in connection with the general 
plans for developing the resources of this forest. 

A contract has already been made for the cutting of the remaining 
timber but in such a manner as to secure a restocking of the spruce 
and to minimize the danger from fire after the timber has been cut. 

Another outstanding purchase authorized in the White Mountains 
was 18,599 acres in Grafton County, located in the western side of 
the national forest on the waters of the Wild Ammonoosuc River and 
embracing the northern and western slopes of Mount Moosilauke, but 
not its summit which is held by a mountain club. 
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In the Appalachians the most signal action taken in connection 
with the current year's work was the authorization to acquire a tract 
of 20,698 acres on the Allegheny National Forest in Pennsylvama, 
two tracts on the Monongahola National Forest in West Vii^inia, 
one of 10,650 acres and one of 10,825 acres. In the Ozark Mountains 
of Arkansas, on the Ouachita National Forest, the purchase of a tract 
of 33,327 acres was authorized. This tract rounds out the boundary 
of this forest to its logical limits to the southeast. With it was ac- 

3uired a considerable amount of young pine timber of an age class 
esired for completing a forest working circle, thus permitting less 
interruption in the timber cutting on this forest while a normal dis- 
tribution of age classes is being secured. 

White Mountain purchase unit. — During the past year 14 tracts, 
one being located in Maine and the others in New Hampshire, Mid 
having a combined area of 43,726 acres, were approved for purchase 
on the White Mountain unit at a price of $28.52 per acre. They 
carry heavy stands of growth suitable for pulp and merchantable 
saw timber, a large portion of the timber bemg valuable spruce. 
All of these tracts are so situated as to effect desirable consolidation. 
The total area which has been approved for purchase on this unit now 
amounts to 514,934 acres, which, excluding 20,554 acres of private 
lands now being managed for permanent yield, is 55 per cent of the 
purchasable area. The acquisition of the tracts apprcJved for pur- 
chase during the fiscal year brings under Government control an 
additional area of forested lands located on high slopes of several 
mountains, much of it so situated as to have high value for protection 
forest. Future purchase work looks forward to acquiring additional 
land? in the southwestern portion of the unit, especially on the head- 
waters of Pemigewasset, Sawyer, and Swift Rivers. Lands on these 
streams are at present in process of being cut over, and can not be 
acquired until cutting operations have been completed and the 
owners desire to sell. 

Allegheny purchase unit. — During the past year the purchase of 
additional lands to the aggr^ate amount of 31,861 acres, in 19 
different tracts, at an average of $5.22 an acre, was authorized on 
this unit. The most important purchase was a tract of 20,698 acres, 
at $3.60 an acre. It carries no merchantable timber but is so situated 
that it contributes very largely to the consolidation of lands already 
approved for purchase on the unit. The other tracts are smaller. 
Tne total area thus approved for purchase or already acquired on this 
unit is now 314,130 acres which is 49 per cent of the purchasable 
lands, in case private lands now being managed by their owners for 
permanent yield are excluded. The higher price at which lands are 
now being acquired on this unit is due to the fact that the lands which 
were first acquired were those which had been most closely cut over 
and which consequently were of lowest value. The great industrial 
developments within and immediately adjacent to the Allegheny unit 
and in particular the large number of woodworking and wood-using 
industries has resulted in a very high value for nearly all classes of 
forest products, and assures a readv market tor all timber which can 
be produced. Paper and pulp mills create a demand for small-sized 
timber suitable for these uses. Chestnut wood and tan barks find a 
market at the tanneries and extract plants, and saw timber of all 
kinds is in demand. The result of this is that stands of young timber, 
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even before they are of merchantable size, have an actual sale value 
within this region. The original forests on this unit formerly con- 
sisted largely of white pine mixed with hardwoods. The second 
growth is largely beech, birch, and maples over the northern portion 
of the unit, where northern forest types predominate, and chestnut 
and oak in the southern portion, which is typified by Appalachian 
forest types. While the presence of gas ana oil deposits and even 
coal over a portion of the unit have necessitated the acquisition of a 
considerable portion of the land subject to the rights of the owners 
to mine and remove these minerals, the highly industrialized situation 
is largely a direct result of the presence of these minerals, and this is 
the important factor in creating the market for timber products and 
determining the high value of timber. 

On account, of the rapid rate of growth of trees in this region and 
the high yield per acre which can be expected, the Allegheny National 
Forest can be regarded as having exceptional investmental values 
and great earning possibilities. There are, however, extensive areas 
of land which have been acquired, especially in the southern part of 
the unit in the vicinity of Johnsonbui^, originally stocked to white 
pine and hemlock, which have been cut clean and so badly and fre- 
quently burned that practically all seed trees of every kind have 
been destroyed. These lands have restocked to aspen suckers, which 
do not make trees but form dense sapling thickets, the individual 
steins seldom becoming large enough to be used even for pulp wood, 
for which there is an excellent market near by. In order to reestab- 
lish a stand of valuable trees upon these lands it may be necessary 
to resort to planting. 

MonongoMla purchase unit. — During the past year authority was 
granted to purchase 10 tracts, having an aggr^ate area of 43,779 
acres, at an average price of $4.59 an acre. Tnere has thus been 
approved for purchase a total of 238,376 acres of lands within this 
unit, amounting to 47 per cent of the purchasable area. This unit 
was extended to the east during the past year so as to include an 
additional area of about 84,000 acres in Grant and Pendleton Counties, 
W. Va., and lareely upon the North Fork and Cave Mountain. No 
purchase of lands has as yet been authorized in this extension, but 
a lai^e area has been examined and reported upon. This addition 
will be in large part offset by the elimination from the purchase unit 
of lands which contain a h^her proportion of farms. 

During the current year the acreage approved for purchase in this 
unit waa a larger percentage of the purcnasable area than upon any 
other within the eastern district, the proportion of consohdation being 
increased from 30 to 47 per cent of the purchasable area. For many 
years purchase work lagged upon this unit, due to the fact that saw- 
mill owners cutting over large tracts had not completed their opera- 
tions and did not desire to sell their land until cutting was finished. 
During the past few years, however, a number of companies have 
completed their operations and offered their laods for sale, and the 
prospect is that otner owners will offer a large additional area within 
the next few years. The lands which have been acquired are still 
grouped in several disjoined bodies the consolidation of which can 
not be effected until some of these owners which are still operating 
are in a position to offer their lands. Furthermore, a broad belt of 
agricultural lands of high value for grazing nearly bisects the unit. 
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Since it will not be desirable to acquire these farming knds, the 
forest must remain essentially divided into two portions. 

Most of the lands on this unit are potentially of high productive 
capacity, whenever they are well stocked and are furnished with 
adequat* protection against fire. This unit includes one of the 
largest areas of the spruce type south of the Adirondacks, and in 
case this valuable timber can be reestablished in places where it has 
been destroyed as a result of fires after lumbering it will become a 
valuable source of supply of material for paper stock. 

It is estimated that out of 43,000 acres of open land in this unit, 
about 20,000 acres will require planting to secure a reestablishment 
of a valuable species. Some of this open land is in bracken fern, 
some in such shrubs as sumach, pnckly ash, and brambles, and on 
some the establishment of the worthless fire cherry will make arti- 
ficial restocking to a valuable species a more costly and prolonged 
process. In order to provide planting stock not only for the Monon- 
gahela National Forest, but for supplying stock to other forests 
upon which there are areas of open land which should be restocked 
by planting, a forest nursery was established at Gladwin, W. Va. 
The capacity of this nursery during the year 1926 was about 125,000 
2-yeaT-oId trees planted. This was found to be insufficient to supply 
the stock needed for jilanting up the extensive areas of devastated 
land and abandoned hillside and gullying farming lands which have 
been acquired. The Gladwin Nursery was also poorly situated in 
respect to shipping facihties. For this reason the purchase was 
authorized of 28.8 acres of land, a large portion of it level river 
alluvial about 1 mile outside of the City of Parsons, W. Va., which 
not only has an excellent nursery soil, good shipping facifities, within 
1 mile of the station and immediately upon a highway, but has a 
capacity for producing all the planting stock which will be required. 
Its improvement is already under way. The chief species which 
will be produced are white pine, larch, Norway spruce, and red 
spruce. 

Eighteen towns and cities secure their domestic water supply 
from lands located within the exterior boundary of this unit, and in 
10 cases the supply is wholly or in part derived from national-forest 
lands. 

Spruce Mountain, the highest point in the State of West Virginia, 
is within this unit. 

Natural Bridge purchase unit. — During the past year purchase was 
authorized of four small tracts, having a total area of 418 acres, at an 
average price of S8.ll per acre. These lands are for the most part 
well timbered, and their acquisition will materially promote consolida- 
tion of certain portions of the forest. Their inclusion increases the 
area of lands acquired or being acquired to 162,037 acres, being 60 
per cent of the area available for purchase. Embraced in the lands 
which should not be acquired are 5,600 acres of privately owned lands 
managed for permanent timber production. The future purchase 
program on this unit contemplates securing additional small tracts 
which will effect consolidation, and several large tracts located on 
and near the Blue Ridge Mountains in the middle portion of the unit 
and along its eastern edge. Some of these lands are still in process 
of being cut over for timber. Cutting has been completed on other 
tracts, but it has not yet been possible to acquire the.lands at prices 
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which are considered to represent their actual value. Negotiations 
are now in process for one of these larger tracts well situated in 
relation to acquired land and carrying an excellent stand of timber. 
This unit contains a large amount of chestnut timber, which is being 
marketed as rapidly as conditions will permit, with a view to effecting 
ite salvage before it is killed by the chestnut-bhght disease and its 
value reduced. A number of near-by paper and pulp mills using 
piilping woods and tanning-extract plants using chestnut wood and 
tanbarks establish a high value for nearly all classes of small material 
which can be produced on the unit. 

Portions of this forest are characterized by excellent stands of 
young timber, the result of very careful silviculturai plans which 
have guided the cutting work conducted upon this forest since the 
lands passed into Government ownership. 

Shenandoah purchase tmit. — The purchase of four tracts having a 
total area of 2,645 acres was authorized upon this unit during the 
past year, at an average price of $3,75 an acre. This increases the 
total area approved for purchase to 442,851 acres, which amounts to 
56 per cent of the area of lands available for purchases. The unit 
contains about 8,000 acres of agricultural land, including the woodland 
connected with farms, largely located in continuous bodies in the 
narrow valleys. The remaining lands which are available for purchase 
are principally located at the north end of the unit adjoining lands 
which have already been acquired. The greater portion of the timber 
on this unit is oak, but there are many deep hollows in which the 
conditions are favorable for the growth of yellow poplar and white 
pine. There is a large amount of merchantable timber, especially of 
chestnut oak, on the western elope of the great Shenandoah Moun- 
tains. Four cities and towns secure their domestic water supply 
partly or wholly from national-forest lands. 

The State of Virginia has sis State game refuges for deer and elk 
on the Shenandoah National Forest. 

Unaka purchase unit. — During the past year the purchase of four 
tracts, containing a total of 5,535 acres, was authorized on this unit 
at an average price of 13.88 per acre. These lands are unusually well 
timbered and at the same time are so situated as to effect important 
consolidation. Their purchase will result in increasing the acquired 
area to 196,363 acres, or 36 per cent of the acreage suitable for national 
forest purposes. Future plans for purchase on this imit contemplate 
the acquisition of additional lands, especially on the eastern and 
southern end, which will tend toward consolidation. 

This unit is largely drained by the waters of the Tennessee River, 
a small portion being drained by the Ohio. It lies along the State 
line between the States of Tennessee and North Carolina, where it 
embraces a region of extremely rough, steep-sloped mountains and 
high-hanging narrow valleys. It extends into southwestern Virginia 
on the mountains which form the divide between the waters of the 
Tennessee River, which drains the west«m portion of the unit, and 
the Ohio River, which drains the eastern portion. Near this divide 
and on the Balsam Range of mountains is located Mount Rogers, 
which is the h^hest mountain in the State of Virginia, having an 
altitude of 5,719 feet^ while farther to the west, but within the pur- 
chase unit, is White Top Mountain, from which the northern division 
of this unit, the White Top Mountain division, takes its name, having 
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an altitude of 5,330 feet, and one of the most Bcenic and best-known 
peaks in the section where the three States— YirgiDia, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina — come together. 

As is the case in many places along the Unaka Mountains, the 
moimtain slopes, though well timbered and having comparstively 
fertile soils, are extremely steep. The deep hollows have produced 
exceptiohally fine stands of yellow poplar and hemlock, and some of 
the higher valleys and slopes were originally heavily timbered to 
white pine. There are considerable areas on South Indian Creek, 
as well as along the Watauga Kiver the acquisition of which has been 
deferred on account of incompleted lumbering operations. It is 
believed it will be possible to secure several of them within a short 
time. Their acquisition will facilitate protection against fire. The 
highest altitude of this area is Bald Knob, 5,550 feet, but there are 
numerous points above 5,000 feet. 

Four communities, including Johnson City, Tenn., secure their 
water supply from lands within the purchase unit ^id largely from 
national forest lands. Extensive power developments have already 
be«i made upon streams which lie within or partly within this unit 
and additional developments which are in prospect will add materially 
to the value of this forest in the protection of reservoirs. 

Boone purchase area. — During the past year purchase work on this 
unit was inactive, no lands having been approved for purchase. 
The acquired area remains at 54,460 acres, or 37 per cent of the avail- 
. able area, there being 66,201 acres of agricultural land, 2,000 acres 
held for water-power purposes, and 18,000 acres of land being man- 
aged by its owners for permanent timber production. Thus there 
remains only 93,597 acres of rough land suitable for purchase. A 
lai^e area of land, however, has recently been offered for sale upon 
the extreme eastern portion of the purchase unit within which so 
far no. purchases have been authorized. This may signal the active 
resumption of work upon this unit. 

The most imporant topc^raphio feature on this unit is Grand- 
father Mountain at its northwestern comer, an isolated, rugged peak, 
which rises to a height of 5,964 feet. The New River, one of the 
important tributaries of the Ohio River, has its source on the northern 
slope of this mountain. The greater portion of the unit, which is a 
vast basin walled in on the north and west by the Blue Ridge, Grand- 
father Mountain, and Linville Mountain, is drained by the head- 
waters of the Catawba River, the water-power resources of which are 
being developed by several power plants and storage reservoirs, the 
largest reservoir just below the purchase unit being 11 miles lon^. 

Mount MiicJieU purchase unit. — No purchase of land was authorized 
on this unit during the past year. The area of approved lands remains 
at 77,797 acres, or 56 per cent of the purchasable land, there being 
66,659 acres of ^ricultural land, 1,000 acres held for water-power 
purposes, and 31,000 acres of land in private ownership managed for 
permanent timber production. 

This unit which derives its name from Mount Mitchell, the highest 

Seak in the Eastern States (6,711 feet) is located on both sides of the 
lue Ridge Mountains and includes that great mountain mass which 
clusters around Mitchells Peak. It is a region of heavy rainfall, 
greatly elevated lands and steep slopes, and embraces one of the 
centers where the influence of forests upon stream flow can be con- 
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sidered to be at a maximum. The upper elopes of these mountains 
supported spruce and fir, and fortunately it has been possible to 
secure a considerable area still forested with these species. The 
acquisition of lands on the western slope of Mount Mitchell, when- 
ever it is possible to reach price agreement with the owners, and of 
other lands which will effect consolidation is contemplated. On 
account of its altitude Mount Mitchell, from which the unit takes its 
name, is yearly visited by many thousands of tourists and sight-^eers, 
its summit bemg accessible by a well-graded automobile ro^. Five 
municipalities and one large hotel secure their water' supply either 
from national-forest lands or from other lands within the boundaries 
of the purchase unit. 

French Broad purchase unit. — The purchase of only one tract, an 
area of 1,815 acres, at a price of $4.50 an acre, was authorized during 
the current year. This increases to 62,826 acres the total area of 
which the purchase has been authorized, or 51 per cent of the pur- 
chasable area. The lands within this unit were formerly a portion 
of the Unaka purchase unit, but with a view to securing more efficient 
administration they were separated from the Unaka unit when the 
Unaka was recently combined with the White Top, and its boundary 
was so adjusted as to conform to that of the national forest of the 
same name. The French Broad unit embraces one of the most 
rugged sectors of the Unaka Mountains, together with a number of 
minor ridges. Much of this area is in a region of steep mountain 
slopes and high-hanging but diminutive mountain valleys. There 
are a number of mountain meadows along the higher and broad- 
topped crests. The main mountain ridges are separated, however, 
by narrow but productive valleys. Of flie total area of the French 
Broad, 24,702 acres are agricultural and are not d^ired for national 
forest purposes. 

Pisgah purchase unit. — No purchase of land was authorized upon 
this unit during the past year, there being no change in the acquired 
area, which is 98,613 acres. Within the purchase unit there are 
41,516 acres of agricultural land and 17,000 acres of privately owned 
land being managed for permanent timber production. Of the pur- 
chaseable area 38 per cent has been acquired. There remains to be 
acquired 159,525 acres, a lai^e portion of which is held by lumber 
companies which do not at present desire to sell the lai^er holdings 
of this kind embracing the greater portion of the western part of the 
unit. Future purchase work looks forward to acquiring these and 
other desirable lands as rapidly as they are offered for sale by their 
owners. Two municipalities derive their wa'ter supply entirely or 
chiefly from national forest lands. The city of Asheville, N. C, 
which during the prolonged drought of 1925, 1926, and 1927, the 
driest period during 32 years of record in this region, experienced a 
serious shortage of domestic water from the source of municipal 
supply, has made plans to secure an additional supply from the head- 
Waters of the South Fork of Mills River, where a progressive develop- 
ment is contemplated, with eventually a dam more than 100 feet 
high, the development to be carried forward as the needs of the city 
require. The minimum flow of this river, without storage, affords a 
supply of 2,500,000 gallons a day. With stor^e and a dam 127 feet 
high it is expected to impound 16,000,000,000 gallons to be drawn 
from the Pink Beds area of about 9.9 square miles and to provide for 
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a maximum delivery of 25,000,000 gallons a day. The city of Hen- 
dersonville, which has for a number of years tapped sources of water 
within the forest in order to make provision for a more ample supply 
and to avoid the possibility of contamination with the advance of 
timber cutting on a logging operation now being carried on, desires 
to secure an additional source of supply to alternate with the one 
now being drawn upon. 

A national game preserve, stocked largely with deer, is located upon 
this purchase unit. 

Nantahaia purchase unit.- — During the past year 2 tracts with a 
corabiued area of 703 acres were approved for purchase at a price of 
$1.07 per acre on the Nantahaia purchase unit, the area of acquired 
lands becoming 75,927 acres, exclusive of 11,369 acres of Olmsted 
land transferred from the Treasury Department to the administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture under the act of July 6, 1912. 
This is 20 per cent of the area available for purchase. The unit con- 
tains 65,072 acres of farming land, 8,000 acres of land held for water- 
power purposes, and 6,000 acres of privately owned land being 
managed for timber production. The stands of timber on the ac- 
quired l&ads oa this unit are heavy and are very lai^ely composed of 
hemlock, chestnut oak, and yellow poplar. Many of the streams, 
on account of the steadiness of flow and high run-off, have high value 
for water-power purposes. Extensive development of water power 
on the Little Tennessee and Nantahaia Rivers within this purchase 
unit, which have already been made or are in process by the Aluminum 
Co. of America greatly enhances the protection value of these forests. 
The chief lands which can be considered for early purchase are large 
tracts which He on the watershed of the Nantahaia River to the west 
and north of acquired lands, and on the drainage of Valley River and 
Hiwassee River in Cherokee County where a lai^e acreage has been 
examined during the past season. 

Savannah purchase unit. — During the past year purchase was 
authorized of 6 tracts containing 1,443 acres at an averse price of 
$6.27 per acre. All of these small tracts adjoin lands already ac- 
quired, and their purchase will effect desirable consolidations. When 
these tracts are acquired the area of national forest will be increased 
to 179,671 acres, or 38 per cent of the lands desirable for purchase. 
Within the unit are 20,147 acres of farming land, 30,182 acres of land 
held for power development, and 20,000 acres of privately owned 
land being managed for permanent timber production. Although 
consideratle blocks of acquired lands are well consohdated, there are 
places where private 'lands are lai^ely intermixed with national 
forest holdings, an unsatisfactory condition which results in the cost 
of protection being inordinately high. However, the recent purchase 
of a large tract on the southern poi-tion of the unit in South Carohoa 
has resiilted in very desirable consolidations in that section and will 
do much to promote more effective protection. 

Georgia purchase M.m(.— During the past year purchase of 51 
tracts, havmg an aggregate area of 8,080 acres, at an average price 
of $5.68 an acre, was authorized. When these lands are paid for the 
national-forest area will amount to 156,391 acres, or 63 per cent of the 
area available for purchase, there being 20,026 acres of ^riculturol 
lands, 480 acres of land chiefly valuable for water power, and 21,680 
acres of private land held for timber production which should not be 
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acquired. These lands consist of & number of small tracts which are 
of value in effecting consolidations. There are two Geoi^ia State 
game refuges located within this purchase unit. 

Cherokee purchase unit. — On thia unit during the past year the pur- 
chase of 18 tracts involving 2,917 acres, at an average price of $4.33 an 
acre, was authorized. These lands are of value in effecting consoli- 
dation. Their acquisition will increase the national-forest area to 
208,556 acres, which is 42 per' cent of the lands which should be 
acquired, there being 30,000 acres of agricultural land and 12,400 
acres of land held for water-power purposes which should not be 
acquired. So far it has not been possible to reach price agreement 
with owners of any lands lying within the extension of this unit, in 
the Cohutta Mountain section of north Geoi^a, which was authorized 
in the year 1925. 

AlalHima purchase unii. — Purchase work, inactive on this unit 
during the year 1927, because of decision to concentrate work on other 
units for a year, was resumed in 1928. As a result, 5,996 acres in 36 
tracts were offered and approved for' purchase during the current 
year at an average price of $4.75 an acre. The total area of national- 
forest land, including 17,749 acres of public domain, now amounts to 
116,303 acres or 67 per cent of the lands desirable for acquisition. 
The Alabama National Forest presents an excellent example of the 
.possibilities of forest management in a rovi^h bill y r^on. The fire 
problem on this forest was never a serious one. But with the added 
benefits which have resulted from the protection afforded by the 
Government during the past 12 years the forest presents a wealth of 
timber of all classes. This assures that when cutting begins on this 
forest it can be continued uninterrupted with high grades of timber 
and with increased yields. 

An Alabama State game preserve has been established on this 
forest. It is now well stocked with deer. 

Ouachita purchase unit. — On this unit, which was formerly known 
as the Arkansas, the purchase of 40,524 acres in 38 tracts, at an aver- 
age price of $2.79 an acre, was authorized during the current year. 

This unit, which embraces the national forest of the same name, 
has a gross area of 1,154,039 acres, of which 40,650 acres are agn- 
cultural lands. The national-forest lands consist of 632,491 acres 
set aside from the pubhc domain and 105,183 acres acquired and 
being acquired under the act of March 1, 1911, or under the general 
exchange act. There are 41,000 acres of privately owned lands being 
managM for timber production. The total area of national-forest 
land, amounting to 737,674 acres, is 69 per cent of the lands suitable 
for this purpose. Boundarj" adjustments were authorized in this 
purchase unit during the past year involving the addition of 97,920 
aeres of land to the south. One of the important considerations in 
connection with boundary changes was the inclusion of land con- 
taining a large amount of young timber. The Government holdings 
within the Ouachita National Forest consist almost entirely of two 
classes of land — well-timbered land, the trees on which Eire largely 
mature and which could be advantageously cut within the next few 
decades, and cut-over lands now largely stocked to very young tim- 
ber or in process of restocking. There is a great deficiency in middle- 
aged timber, which with added growth would be available for opera- 
. hon within 40 to 80 years from the present time. It will be possible, 
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through the extension of the boundary of the forest, to render avail- 
able ^r purchase a considerable area of young timber in f^e classes 
which, if purchased, would meet these deficiencies. 

Ozark purchase um(.— During the past year purchase was authorized 
of 68 tracts having an aggr^ate area of 10,025 acres, at an average 
ot S3.26 an acre. The greater number of these tracts contained 1^ 
than 200 acres each, mien the purchase of these lands is completed 
the total national forest areas, including 334,937 acres of public 
domain, will amount to 402,003 acres, or 64 per cent of the area of 
lands suitable for purchase. The unit contains 10,000 acres of farm 
land. Negotiations which were begun more than two years ago in- 
volving 48,000 acres, in the southern and western [wrtion of the 
forest, are still pending. This holding consists of railroad grant lands 
in alternate sections, and in case the present negotiations terminate 
succ«ssfully its purchase will result in almost complete consolidation 
in this portion of the forest. An addition of 122,489 acres to the 
area of the purchase unit was authorized durii^ the current year as 
a result of adjustments in boundaries. 

Yadkin purchase unit. — No lands have been purchased within this 
unit. Such a large area of land has been developed for grass within 
this area that it would not be possible at the present time for the 
Government to assemble there a consohdated area of sufficient size 
for economic administration. 

Fire contrd in the eastern district. — No forest region in the United 
States carried at the time the purchase work started a greater 
potential or actual fire risk of man-made origin then that within 
which the national forests of the eastern district, taken as a whole, 
are located. Many hundred fires wera set annually. The only 
exception to this general situation was found in the region of the 
White Mountain National Forest. Immediately after the initiation 
of purchases, the best efforts known at the time were brought to bear 
upon the problem of preventing forest fires and of promptly dis- 
covering and suppresding those that did start. 

From the outset, forest officers strove to impress upon the local 
people the evil of woods burning and to win the cooperation of those 
who lived within and adjacent to the national forests. The response 
varied within different forests, depending upon the number of inhab- 
itants, their vocations, and their interest in forest protection. 

The best results have been obtained upon the White Mountain, 
Shenandoah, and Natural Bridge National Forests. The Pisgsh 
National Forest is a close follower. However, encouraging progress 
has been made on all the purchase units east of the Mississippi. 

The Ouachita and Ozark National Forests in the State of Arkan- 
sas, both with large rural populations within and adjacent to their 
boundaries, originated as public land forests to which later the opera- 
tion of the act of March 1, 1911, was extended. Fire control on these 
two units has always been a stubborn problem and remains so. 
Attempts to date to eliminate the habit of woods burning have met 
with discouragcnont and defeat timo after time. However, it is 
becoming apparent that the setting of forest fires on those two public 
properties is less widespread than in former years and in all prob- 
ability if those guilty of incendiarism could be apprehendad it would 
be proved that the crime lies at the door of a relatively few persona. 
Despite the number of fires that still persist on the Ouachita and , 
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Ozark National Foiests, the u'ea burned each yaar is being gradually 
reduced. 

Fire treapass laws are vigorously enforced in all r^ons where 
'those responsible for the burning of public forests can be identified 
and apprehended. In most regions the Forest Service now has the 
support of local peace officers and the judiciary in its law enforcfflxi«nt 
program. 

The problem of the Forest Service where incendiarism and gross 
carelessness with fire within the national forests and adjacent thereto 
exist, is less a hunt for fire and more tl^ search for the man who sejt 
it. He is the public enemy, not the fire. "In his heart and that of 
his wife and child and neighbor, and tiiat of the officer of the law and 
the judge on the bench, and that of the editor, legislator, and man 
on the street, there must be created tiie knowledge that his hand is 
set against society," as surely as the man who would set fire to the 
village store or to his neighbor's home. 

No excuse can alter this fact. The guilty man may plead thought- 
lessness of lawlessness, but that does not compensate his neighbors 
for fences lost. It does not replace trees in the public's forest nor 
the soil that is washed away from'the burned areas. 

While enforcement of the law has its vital part to play in the 
program of fire prevention and pubUc education, efforts are being 
made in many other fines to curtail the menace of the man-made fire. 
Forest officers visit schools and churches in the rural districts and 
explain the objects of forest management to some 30,000 or more 
people each year. An important part of this program is carried on 
by means of motion pictures, illustrated lectures, and exhibits. The 
Forest Service has two motor trucks equipped with motion-picture 
projectors and power plants which travel over the national, forests 
reaching country schools and rural churches within and near the 
nationfJ forest, besides delivering the message of forest protection 
to many civic bodies of the national-forest localities. 

Every character of fire risk is carefully analyzed and specific 
programs are initiated each year to minimize and overcome each one. 

This includes plans and provisions for their execution to prevent 
the fire originating from land-clearing activities of local settlers, from 
logging operations, from sawmills, from hunters, from cMnpers, from 
smokers, and other specific causes to which past fires can be attributed. 

At all points the responsible administrative officers insist upon 
timely, diligent and effective execution of all items of the fire pre- 
vention plan. 

Supporting the fire-prevention work comes the preparedness oi^ani- 
zation to promptly attack every forest fire which may start. Many 
can start. In the aggregate a great number do start. 

Another phase of the beneficial results of the fire work on the 
eastern forests is the dissemination of the principles of prevention, 
preparedness, and suppression to owners of near-by private lands. 
The employment of these principles by the private owners is not only 
of advantage to them and to the community in general in bettering 
the condition of their lands, but it reacts upon the national forest 
itself, building up in a few years around «ach forest a cordon of lands 
the owners of which by protecting their own lands add to the protec- 
tion of the national-forest lands which otherwise would be exposed. 
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UpoD (he foregoing principles the Forest Serrice prepares to fight 
fires and attacks those that ao occur. 

Naiional forest improvements irf eastern district. — In order to provide 
for the adequate protection, administration, and utilization of these 
purchased areas, a definite program for permanent improvements is 
followed, and as the areas are increased additional telephone lines, 
roads, and trails are needed. At the close of the calendar year 1926 
there had been constructed and placed in operation 1,516 miles of 
telephone line, affording communication between the lookout sta- 
tions, the district rangers' and supervisors' headquarters, cooperators, 
and neighboring towns, and supply points. An adequate system of 
telephone communication is absolutely essential in the protection 
oi^anization of a forest. 

In addition to the communication system a fire-detection system 
must also be provided, and in the carrying out of this idea 43 towers, 
observatories, and lookout houses have been constructed. These 
lookouts are depended upon for the prompt discovery and reporting 
of fires, these two factors beii^ the key to successful protection. 

The following additional improvements have been provided, pri- 
marily for the more efficient handling of the protective and adminis- 
trative activities of th; forest: 55 dwellings for firemen; 102 dwellings 
for administrative use; 65 barns at administrative stations; 2 office 
buildii^; and 14 miles of pasture fences. 

The protection system is not yet complete. Approximately 500 
additional miles of telephone fine must be constructed to complete 
the communication system. Many miles of trails are needed to give 
entrance to regions now difficult of access; 30 lookout towers, 10 look- 
out houses, 3S cabins for firemen, and as the units are enlM'ged by 
additional purchases these needs will be increased. 

ROADS AND TRAILS ON THE EASTERN PURCHASED FORESTS 

The Federal-aid road act approved July 11, 1916, provided direct 
appropriation for construction of roads in cooperation with the 
States and counties; and the post office appropriation act of Febru- 
ary 28, 1919, carried further appropriations for road and trail work. 
The total money made available to date for road and trail work on 
the purchased forests from these two sources is $297,000 from the 
former and $476,000 from the latter. These funds have been 
practically exhausted. 

In 1912 legislation was passed providing that 10 per cent of the 
gross receipts from the use and sale of national forest resources should 
be expended on the construction and maintenance of roads and trails 
within the forests. This so-called 10 per cent fund, increasing from 
year to year with the increased sale of timber and use of other re- 
sources, has totaled to date $110,246 for these forests. It is esti- 
mated that tl6,5S7 more will be made available from the fiscal year 
1928 receipts. 

The present source of funds for the consti action of roads and trails 
is the 10 per cent fund and appropriations made under the pro- 
visions of the Federal highway act of November 9, 1921, which pro- 
vides that a certain amount be expended for roads and trails pri- 
marily for the administration, dev^opment, and use of the forests, 
called forest development roads; the remainder to be expended on 
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forest highways which are forest roads of primary importaitce to the 
State, county, or communities. Forest highways also serve important 
functions in connection with forest administration. To date there 
has been appropriated under the provisions of the Federal h^hway 
act $497,661 for forest highways and t861,438 for forest development 
roads within the purchased forests. 

The important forest highways are being coostnicted or improved 
as rapidly as funds and faculties will permit. In addition to providing 
83 rapidly as possible an adequate system of roads and trails to 
facilitate proper administration and protection of the timber and 
other resources, roads are being constructed in order to make acces- 
sible timber which is mature and ready for cutting. A third and still 
less important use of both classes of roads is for motor tourists and 
campers who wish to enjoy the national forests. 

The Government has constructed and improved 610 miles of 
roads within and adjacent to the purchased forests, and during the 
past fiscal year maintained an existing system of 530 miles of roads. 
On a number of these projects cooperation was received from the 
States, counties and communities. 

Among the more important roads which have been constructed 
or improved, or on which work is being done, are the Three States 
Roads, which b a section of the road leading from Walhalla, S, G. 
to Highlands, N. C, and the Dfflard-Highlands Road, both in the 
Nantahala Forest; sections of the Pinkham Notch Road in the White 
Mountains, including a bridge over Peabody River to the Dolly Copp 
Forest camp site; flie Pisgah Motor Road, affording a delightful 
one-day tour from Asheville across the Pisgah Ridge, and the Marion- 
Micaville Road, both in the Piseah Forest; the Toccoa Basin Road, 
leading from the Atlanta-AshevUle Highway into the Toccoa River 
Basin; the Unicoi Gap Road, which is a section of the road between 
Cleveland, Ga., and Hiwassee, Ga.; the Kimsey Highway, which 
crosses the mountains at an elevation of approximat^y 3,000 feet; 
and the Tellico River Road, which extends up the Tellico River 
gorge from TeUico Plains, Tenn., to the North Carolina State line, 
all in the Cherokee Forest; the Bristol-Mountain City Road in the 
Unaka Forest; the James River Road, which is a section of the road 
leading from Lynchburg, Va., to Natural Bridge, Va.; the Jordan 
Road, crossing the Blue Ridge at White Gap, both in the Natural 
Bridge Forest; the Briery Branch Road leadmg from Harrisonbui^, 
Va., to Sumr Grove, W. Va.; the Lebanon-Green Valley Road and 
the Fort Valley-Luray Road in the Shenandoah Forest; the Elk 
Mountain Road, crossing the Allegheny Mountains from Thorn- 
wood to Circleville, W. Va., in the Monongahela Foreet; and the 
Cheatham Road in the Alabama Forest leading from Double Springs 
to Moulton, Ala. 

Special attention has been directed toward the construction of 
utilization roads necessary for the salvag^g of the chestnut timber 
in the blight-stricken regions. Noteworthy amoi^ these are the 
Nantahala River Road in the Nantahala Forest, the Jennin^ Creek 
Road in the Natural Bridge Forest, and the Beaverdam Road in 
the Unaka Forest. 

A system of 2,600 miles of trails has been constructed, and an 
existing system of 2,100 miles is being maintained in serviceable 
condition. The primary service of these mountain trails is to facili- 
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tate proper protection of the timber stands from fire by rendering 
them more readily accessible to fire-suppression forces with their 
euppHes and equipment. At the same time these trails place within 
ready reach of ,the outdoor enthusiast the most delightful sections 
of the mountain forests. 

To provide a reasonably complete system of roads and trails for 
the purchased forests, there is needed to be constructed or improved 
an additional mileage of approximately 3,200 miles of roads and 900 
additional miles of tmils. A large portion of these roads was built 
before the land- was acquired, but through neglect had become prac- 
tically impassable. 

Timber sales and J&rest management in the eastern Jorests. — During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, the purchased forests under 
administration yielded, excluding the Choctawhatchie, Ocala, Oua- 
chita, Ozark, and Military Forests, a gross revenue of $162,519 of 
which $150,472 represents receipts from the sale of forest products, 
including saw timber, chestnut tannic-acid wood, pulpwood, tanbark, 
telephone poles, posts, ties, and fuel wood, and timber settlement 
and timber trespass, the balance being miscellaneous receipts from 
grazing, special use and grazing and fire trespass. 

The following table shows, by years, the acquired areas and the 
corresponding receipts from the acquired land: 
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It will be noted that the gross income from the purchased forests 
exceeds by approximately $17,000 the high point reached in 1924. 
With the revival of the hardwood lumber market has come a marked 
stimulation of both inquiries and sales, and a steady increase in re- 
.ceipts may be looked for; in fact, it is confidently expected that within 
a reasonable number of years the purchased forests will be self-sup- 
porting; i. e., cost of administration and receipts will balance. 

It is desirable from the financial standpoint to increase the receipts, 
especially since 25 per cent of the receipts is returned to the road and 
school fu.nd of the States and an additional 10 per cent is spent on 
roads, nevertheless this is by no means the prime consideration. On 
the purchased lands there is estimated to be a stand of saw timber 
and other products of nearly 5,000,000,000 board feet. The chief 
object in selling timber is to improve the condition of the forest. To 
this end much time during the past and preceding years has been 
devoted to the preparation of cutting plans. Such plans outline how 
much timber may be cut, where sale areas may be located, which areas 
should be cut first, etc. In preparing these plans the needs of local 
industries dependent on the forests are always kept in mind, and it is 
the aim, as far as possible, consistent with the annual growth of a 



foieett'to asstire mduatriee an aimual atipply of timber with a tiiew to 
their permaadnt operation. 

In the management of the forests there aje ma«y problems which 
require wise planning and good business judgment. The majoritj of 
the lands have been acquired in a cut-over condition or else have boen 
culled of the choicest timber. It therefore becomes necessary to dis- 
pose of a large amount of comparatively low-grade old-growth tim- 
ber in order to liberate the youne timber replacement already eetab- 
Ushed and permit its rapid development. 

On White Mountain National Forest, in New Hampshire, and ■ 
Maine, for example, there is a stand of some 300,000,000 board feet 
of mature and overmature hardwoods, the permissible aimual cut 
from which far exceeds the total requirements of eKistine wood-Using 
plants tributary to the forest. A market must be developed for the 
material. In tne southern Appalachians the situation is complicated 
by the presence of chestnutrbhght disease, which is rapidly eliminat- 
ing chestnut as a timber-producing tree. Large quantities of cheetnut 
on the various national forests must be salvaged if possible before 
b^g completely killed, meanwhile providing for a futnre stand of 
the most valuable remaining species. 

As a result of the policy followed, the conditions of the purchased 
lands is continuously improving after cuttings designed to remove 
defective, mature, and overmature timber, thereby releasing thrifty 
young timber, and by creating conditions favorable for restocking. 
As a result of preventing fires, the acquired lands are rapidly being 
stocked with seedlings, assuring not only a second crop of timber but 
a much more even run-off of water and reduced erosion. 

Recreation on the eastern purchased national Jorests. — The extension 
of good roads built by Federal, State, and county funds through the 
eastern national forests has actively stimulated their recreational 
usee. Fach year areas hitherto inaecessible are opened to automo- 
bile traffic and these roads are eagerly traversed by the vacationists 
from far and near. These tourists are thus brought into close coti- 
tact with the national forests and the nmnMY)Us activities which are 
conducted upcsi theqa. There are as a result of Government protec- 
tion extensive areas of land which have not been burned for 10 years 
or more. The means of fire preparedness such as telephone line^ fir© 
observation towers, and tool ooxes may be seen from practically any 
road on the national forests. The methods of cutting under approved 
forestry principles may be seen and the system of brush di^iosal de- 
signed to lessen the fire risk may be studied. The close observer will 
note the kind of trees which have been left for seed supply and wiE 
be able to contrast the improved close utilization of forest products 
with cutting elsewhere. The eastern nation^ forests will thus afiord 
an object lesson to those who seek information as to the protection 
and management of woodlands. The use of national forest lands as 
sources from which domestic water suppliea are drawn is a matte* of 
some interest, and is, of course a vital matter to the communities 
affected.. 

It is not necessary formally to open the national forests to recrea- 
tional use. The public does not now look upon them as "resarva^ 
tions " but as places where rest and recreation plus a feeling of owner- 
ship in the.property may be enjoyed. In order to realize the highest 
8,D<»iro,70-aa — s 
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use of the forests it has been necessary to further study the needs of 
the aummer visitors from an ^thetic as well as a hygJOTiic standpoint. 
^Ot all the camp grounds the Dolly Copp on the White Mountain 
is the most popular and fortunately there is ample area for the physical 
expansion of the facilities. The provision of adequate sanitary 
conveniences is a severe tax on tte limited funds available for the 
purpose. Beyond certain ILraits simple toilet facilities are imprac- 
ticable, and the spring, a splendid source of water supply for near-by 
campers, is at an inconvenient location for the more distant occu- 
pants of the grounds. As the use of this and other popular camp 
groimds increases it will be imperative for (he sake of health and 
safety to provide complete water and sewage systems. 

The lack of commercialization of these camp groimds is an attrac- 
tive feature to many visitors. They seek relief from the ordinary 
type of private camp and welcome a policy which is aimed to pro- 
vide rest and recreation on the national forest devoid of the catch- 
penny devices encountered elsewhere. 

The Forest Service must in the administration of the forests have 
B well balanced program to provide for the needs and so far as possi- 
ble meet the ideals of those who seek the national forests for rest, 
recreation and the development 'of sturdy qualities of citizenship. 

FiaK and game (nt the eastern purchased national forests. — There is a 
keen realization that the abundant wild-life resoxircee of by-gone 
days can be replaced in the southern mountain regions only by 
persistent cooperative effort. Private fish and game clubs, some 
national in scope, the several State game departments, and the vari- 
ous Federal bureaus are striviog earnestly to restock the woodlands 
with game and the streams with fish. There is bein^ driven home to 
the local population the facts that forest fires, indiscnminate huntii^, 
and the use of dogs for running deer, means the decimation of 
game, that annual burning of the woods destroys the nests of wild 
turkey and other game bims and hastens erosion to the detriment of 
trout and other fish. 

All this augurs for vastly improved conditions as to wQd life in the 
forests. With self-restraint, obedience to the lawS; the public may 
again enjoy an abundance of game as did the pioneers, and thu 
despite the improved firearms and the ever-present automobile. 

On the Fisgah National Game Refuge the deer population has now 
reached apfffoKimately 3,200 and is equal if not in excess of the number 
for an equal area of the Kaibab National Forest in northern Arizona, 
where it is considered that an unmanageable surplus exists. The local 
situation is being carefully studied and the surplus is being made 
available for the stocking of game refuges on other national forests in 
cooperation with the States. During the past season nine fawns were 
captured, reared, and sent to the State game refuge within the Chero- 
kee National Forest in Georgia under a cooperative arrangement 
with the State. This work should be stimulated. The surplus deer 
cab serve no higher use than forming the nucleus of herds elsewhere. 
Wild turkey from the Wichita have been successfully transplanted to 
the Ozark. ' 

The State game departments are becoming a^ressive in dealing 
with game problems. On the White Mountain two State game 
refwes have been establi^ed in cooperation with the Secretary of Ag- 
nculture during the past year. In Alabama the ^iBence of necessary 
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State legislation still preTenta the creation of State game refuges, but 
the State game officials have purchased and liberated 107 deer on the 
Alabama National Forest. The State Game Department of North 
Carolina will create an extensive refuge on South Toe River. The 
game department of Georgia haa recently located a game refuge on 
that portion of the Cherokee National Forest which is in Georgia. 
Six State game refuges have been established on the Shenandoah 
National Forest in Vii^ia. 

In this connection it is essential that the creation of game refuges 
be coordinated with the acquisition policy, as it has been foimd that 
where a game refuge is successfully stocked the adjoining privately 
owned lands are difficult to acquire. 

Game and wild life generally will be an important by-product of 
the purchased forests and will do much to promote their popularity. 

Other uses oj the eastern purchased national forests, — There is a 
widespread demand for Intimate use of the purchased lands, besides 
timber production, recreation, hunting and fishing. The grazing of 
livestock is a small but still an impwrtant use of lands to local residents. 
There are many small isolated areas of cultivated land which are 
acquired with the larger tracts. Since some of these fields will not 
restock to trees of valuable timber species until planted, it jeems a 
wise policy to plant them up as rapidly as possible. 

A cycle of dry years has brought to many communities the realiza- 
tion that their water supplies were inadequate to meet the growing 
demands for domestic supplies. It has happened in two instances 
that rivalry has developed between communities for the same sources 
on the national forest and in each case appeal has been made to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to settlement of the controversy. 

The competition for water from the national forests reflects the 
good opinion of the petitioners of the sources involved. The Forest 
Service now studiously avoids removii^ the lands involved in water- 
shed agreements from the principal typej of forest use. Timber sales 
of mature and decadent timber will be made as on other lands. It is 
a fallacy to consider that a virgin forest cover is essential to a pure 
and safe water supply, as the virgin forests will in the absence of fire 
become a jungle, subject to windfall, insect and fungous attack, and 
exceedingly high fire risk. Moderate grazing may be permitted on 
city watersheds and such units form ideal game refuges. The use of 
HQoh u-eas for recreation except in a limited way and at points 
distant from the intake is not advisable. 

From time to time apphcations are made for prospecting and mining 
purposes on the acquired lands. As yet no important mineral devel- 
opments are beii^ made on the acquired lands, although a quantity 
of minerals exist on these lands. The Economic conditions, however, 
do not favor development at present. Other forms of use are rights 
of way for railroads, highways, toll roads, telephone lines, sawmills, 
manufaetunng plants, gravel pits, etc. 

Future work in the eastern district.— The general policy in the con- 
duct of purchase work has three objectives: (1) The first of these is 
the consolidation of the existing purchase units located in the White 
Mountains^ Appalachians, and ArkaQsas. (2) The extension of this 
policy to thetwo national forests in Florida for the pnrposeof securing 
their consolidation. (3> The estabU^iment;. under 'the provisions of 
section 6 of the act of June 7, 1924, of a system of national forests 
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within the ooastal plaine region of the Southern States for the^urpoM 
of demonstratioii and timber productU}n. Authorization has- already 
been giTen by the commiaaioii for the estabhshnfent of auch units in 
Louisiana and eastern South Carohna. The system should be ex- 
tended to other portions of the pine belt of theeouthem coastal plains 
if legislation is passed by the States allowing such purchases and the 
consent of the State forestry officials is secured. 

There is within this pine belt of the southern States an enormous 
ares of cut-OTer and devastated longi-leaf pine lands and lands which 
are understocked and producing far below their normal capacity. 
A great ded of this land may possess potential agricultural value, 
but before it is needed or wiU be used for that purpose there appar- 
ently will be opportunity to produce at leaat one more crop of- timbM 
and for much of this land timber production may be the highest per- 
~ manent economic use. The proposed plan, if carried to completion, 
would provide for the establishment of a demonstrational forest 
within each of the important forest and soil types in the pine belt of 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Areas within these forests would be 
available for use by the forest experiment stations for experiniental 
work and their results would be translated into a scale of commercial 
practice upon the forests. These results would be of prime benefit 
to the States in their efforts to reach the private ov/nee and induce 
him to employ more efficient methods of protection against fire; to 
plan for successive cuts at ^(»'t intervals and to cut more conserva- 
tivetf, and to apply cultural practices where these seem to be finan- 
cially desirable. In the region where long leaf and short leaf pines 
occur the development of more profitable methods of handling second 
growth stands for turpentme production will require most careful 
consideration. 

PUnCHABE WORE IN THE LAKE STATES 

At one stage in the Nation's history the Lake States — Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota — were of outstanding importance as 
sources of timber supply. Situated centrally, in close proximity to 
one of the largest timber-consuming regions of the country and with 
large acreages of soil more valuable for timber production and allied 
uses than for any other economic purpose, they must, as a matter of 
sound national economy, continue to be important sources of timber 
supply, and their prompt restoration to that status is a subject not 
alone of State but of National conceni. They have the capacity, 
without any interfn^nce mth the development of their other eco- 
nomic potentialitiea, to furnish the people of the north oentral sec- 
tions of the United States with an abundant supply of tiie timber 
products essential to the maintenance end growth ol industry plus 
the opportunity for outdoor recreation for which there is increasing 
need as the population multiplies in numbers. But in the fuD 
realization of that capcicity the people of the Lake States must have 
the cooperation of the people of other States, working through the 
agency of ■■ the Federal Govwnment. One practicable form of co- 
operation is the ■ acquisition and permanent management of forest 
IumUs by the Fedcfal Crovenuuent, as contemplated and authorized 
by seoticH) 6. of the act approved June 7, ldQ4. 
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Or^inally 81 per cent of the Lake States area, 103,680,000 acres, 
was foresteid. In 1920 the f(»«8ted area was estimated to be 57,- 
100,000 acres, of which 10,100,000 acres was classified as virgin, 
13,930,000 acres as second growth, 12,570,000 acres as supporting 
cordwood, and 20,500,000 atxes as not restocking or productive. 
Since these statistics were compiled, losing operations Bud fires un- 
doubtedly have diminished the first three dassee and increased the 
foiarth. The problem of how best to twing the more than 20,000,000 
acres that is not restocking or productive back into a condition of 
economic productivity, plus that of how to handle the remaining 
stands of commercit^ timber so aa to most fully realize their eco- 
nomic and social values, demands eaily attention. 

The States concerned are keenly fflive to the situatioa and the 
need for constructive action. la all three of them good progress is 
being made in the formulatioa and application of sound programs of 
forestry. But the reclaraatioD of more tha.a 20,000,000 acres of laod 
which is not adapted to other forms of economic service and which, 
through a wide and complicated variety of circimistances, has been 
converted from a condition of high productivity to one of virtual 
noaproductivity, is a project of staggerii^ proportious, difficiilt of 
ready accomplishment uader the limitatiions within which the States 
must work and in consideratioD of the other demands which they 
must meet. Since it is a problem of direct and vital interest fao other 
States, it is one in which participation by the Federal Government) 
within the limits set by Congress and with safeguards prescribed by 
the commission, has the strongest of justification. 

In view of these circumstances, the commission has approved a pror 
gram which contemplates the eventual acquisition of 2,500,000 acres of 
land in the Lake States, which combined with lands now under Federal 
management would mean a. maximum acreageof 3,750,000 acres of na- 
tional forest land within that region, divided into approximately 10 
admioistrative units, distributed throughout the forested portions of 
the 3 States aodso situated that the forest practices apjiJied and results 
secured thereby will be demonstrations to the owners of the muoh 
greater areas of forest Ia.nd, which inevitably must remain in private 
ownership, of the most effective methods for the management of their 
properties, thus making available to them in detailed and applicable 
ways the fruits of the forms of forest research and experimentation 
which these owners are not equipped to conduct. 

There were approved for purchase in the Lake States units during 
the year, a total of 94 tracts, containing 61,640 acres, at an average 
price of $1.57 per acre, while title to 56,216 acres passed to the 
United States, at an average price of *1.05 per acre. Progress in the 
execution of the purchase program during the fiscal year 1928 was in 
detail as follows: 

MICHIGAN 

1. A new purchase area was established in the Upper Peninsula, 
designated as the Marquette, comprising in part the area previously 
administered as the Marquette division of the Michigan National 
Forest and containing 27,515 acres reserved from the public domain, 
and 1,025 acres withdrawn from entry or disposal under the public 
land laws. This entire «rea has been severely burned and upon a 
large part of it planting will be necessary, The land to be purchased 
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within its limits will not exceed 250,000 acres. The purchase of 10,781 
acres, at (1.50 per acre^ was authorized during the ^ear, but thus far 
title has not yet actually passed. 

2.' A second new purchase area was eBtablished in the Upper Penin- 
sula, designated as the Mackinac, which contains 2,560 acres of un- 
appropriated public land, which has been withdrawn from entry or 
disposal under the public land laws. The original forests on this area 
consisted priucipally of white pine with a number of large areas of 
hardwoods. The white pine generally was of good size and was almost 
completely removed prior to 1890. A part of the hardwood has been 
cut. Natural restocking can be expected on oqIj a small portion of 
this unit, and the planting of much of the open land will be necessary. 
The approved program contemplates the purchase of 150,000 acres 
within ^is unit, but during the year no offers of land were submitted 
for consideration by the Commission, although a number were in 
process of or pending examination at the close of the year. 

3. Purchase work was continued on the area designated as the 
Tawas purchase unit, but which since has been proolaimed as the 
Huron National Forest. This area originally comprising 74,830 acres 
of public lands was enlarged to a net acreage of 112,130 acres through 
exchanges with the State wiuch, in Ueu of its holdings secured other 
unreserved and unappropriated pubhc lands within areas desired as 
State Forests. The soils withia its limits range from light sands, 
capable of producing only fair stands of Norway pine, to a fair grade 
of clay soil which has produced some excellent stands of white pine. 
The greater part of the land has been so denuded by cutting and fire 
that artificial planting is preferable to the attempted reestablishment 
of a forest by natural means. Between 25,000 and 30,000 acres have 
thus far been planted at an averc^ cost of (4 per acre; the plantations 
being the most successful and inexpensive of any made within the 
national forests. • 

The approved program contemplates the purchase of approximately 
400,000 acres of land within the Tawas unit, although there is a possi- 
bility that perhaps an additional 10,000 acres may be secured from 
the State in exchange for other public lands. Negotiations with the 
State lookii^ to the purchase of 66,500 acres of tax-revested lands 
are in progress. Dunug the year the purchase of 13 tracts contain- 
ing 5,631 acres, at an average price of $1.83 per acre, was authorized, 
and title was acquired to 52,123 acres at an averse price of $1.01 
per acre, this including 50,403 acres purchased from the Michigan 
Agricultural Collie. 

Future work in Michigan. — The act approved April 30, 1628, limits 
to a maximum of 1,000,000 acres the acre^e of land to be purchased 
for national-forest purposes within any single State. Conditions in 
Mich^an apparently justify Federal acquisition of the allowable 
maximum area. Micmgan is estimated to contain 6,000,000 acres 
classed as badly depleted and unproductive, and while the State itself 
is making rapid progress in the establishment of State forests and in 
planting work, there is no probabiUty that it can within reasonable 
lime accomplish the redemption of the entire area, nor can private 
initiative be depended on to do so, because of the many economic 
obstacles. Within the lower peninsula State plus private action offers 

Sromise of meeting the situation; it is withm the upper peninsula 
lat the need for Federal cooperation is acute. In recognition of 
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that fact, an additional area known as the Keeween&w area, near 
Iron Mountain, has been examined for consideration by the conunis- 
sion, but so far as can be foreseen this is the only additional area 
that will demand attention. In' general, the future work of the 
commission in Michigan will be to consohdate the Federal holdings 
within the approved system of purchase units as rapidly as funds 
are made available by Congress and lands are offered for purchase 
by the owners thereof. 

MINNESOTA 

The Superior purchase unit is coincident with the Superior National 
Forest, which is located in extreme northeastern Minnesota in a 
region of lakes, streams, and forests, penetrated by few roads and 
supporting only a limited agricultural industry, struggling against 
adverse climatic and soil conditions. This unit contains 813,466 
acres of land almost all reserved from the public domain for national- 
forest purposes, among which is almost inseparably intermingled 
241,232 acres of State land and 600,000 acres of privately owned land. 
If the provisions of the State constitution can be met or modified an 
exchange whereby the State holdings can be concentrated in a sln^e 
unit susceptible of elimination from the forest m^ be worked out; 
but the best future use and management of the forest requires the 
acquisition of practically all the lands in private ownersnip, with 
some possible extensions of the present boundary to conform to 
more logical divisions. 

Originally supporting splendid stands of white and Norway pine, 
the appropriated lands within the forest passed largely into the 
hands of large logging operators and were cut over; the cutting all too 
frequently being followed by repeated fires which largely destroyed 
the remaining timber. As a result, much of the land within the unit 
DOW supports only jack pine, aspen, and birch, with white and black 
spruce, cedar, etc., on the swampy sites. Under protection, how- 
ever, a great deal of the land is rapidly regaining its timber stand and 
offers promise of eventually producing timber of excellent volume 
and quaUty, although present conditions offer no encouragement to 
continued private management, because of heavy protection costs 
and taxes and the long rotations required. 

During the fiscal year 192S the commission authorized the pur- 
chase within the Superior unit of 80 different holdings, embracing 
in the aggregate 45,169 acres, at an average price of tl.56 per acre. 
In the same period, title was acquired to 4,093 acres at an average 
price of $1.64 per acre. The majority of the tracts purchased were 
■less than 200 acres each in area. 

Future work in Minnesota. — Out of a present total forest area of 
20,900,000 acres m Minnesota, It is estimated that 5,500,000 acres 
may be classed as depleted and unproductive. The restoration of 
this vast area to a condition of economic production is a problem 
of great concern to the State, which at the last session of the legisla- 
ture appointed a special ad interim forestry committee to investi- 
gate the entire situation and submit recommendations to the next 
session of the legislature for a comprehensive State forest program. 
But the area involved is of such ma^tude that active participation 
by the Federal Government in ihe manner provided fay section 6 
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of the act approved June 7, 1934, appears to be not only juBtiiiable 
but ui^ently necessary. 

Minnesota now contains two national forests, the Chippewa and 
the Superior. The firat embraced 191,785 acres of national-foreat 
land and 120,874 acres of alienated lands, of which a httle more 
than two-thirds is in State ownerahip, mainly through swamp land 
selections. For the present the initiation of purchase work within 
the Chippewa forest apparently is not necessary as its consolidation 
eventually can be accomplished through exchanges, or through the 
the special provisions of the act approved May 23, 1908. The second 
national forest is the Superior, of which a detailed description has 
been given. Within this forest the ultimate purchase of 600,000 
acres of private land is projected. These two forests are typical 
parts of two of the major forest regions of the State; but there is 
another type not yet represented, of which a good example is found 
in the extreme east«m central part of the State, in Pine County, 
where examinations disclose the existence of an area of approxi- 
mately 150,000 acres in serious ntedof protection, managemMit, and 
restoration, but for which no provision is being made by any other 
agency. In the event this area is found by the commission to be 
suitable for purchase, the maximum acret^ to be purchased within 
Minnesota will be approximately 750,000 acres. 

WtSOONSIN 

No purchase areas have been established in Wisconsin and no 
lands have been purchased. In 1927, the State legislature passed 
an act authorizing the purchase by the Federal Government of not 
to exceed 500,000 acres of forest land; and subsequently examina* 
tions and reports were made of three areas; one known as the 
Oneida, containing 151,680 acres, in Forest, Vilas, and Oneida 
Counties; another known as the Flambeau, containing 165,000 acres, 
in Price County; and a third, known as the Moquah, containing 
112,000 acres, in Bayfield County. The governor. State conserva- 
tion commission, and State land commission hare approved the 
inclusion of these three areas within purchase unite, in conformity 
with the State enabling act, but the failure to receive such approvals 
prior to the adjournment of the last meeting of the commission 
precluded action thereon. 

Out of a total wooded area of 17.800,000 acres in Wisconsin, 6,800,000 
acres are classed as depleted and unproductive. The State has for 
some years provided a system of forest-lire control; has enacted a 
progressive forest crop law, and ia conducting some planting work on^ 
State lands, but no circumstance developed to date indicates the 
ability of the State and the owners of private land adequately to 
meet the tremendous problem of making the denuded lands produc- 
tive without some direct aid from the Federal Government in the 
form of actual land ownership, protection, and management. The 
situation is complicated, as in the other Lake States, by the fact that 
the improductive lands are in the counties, with the least population 
and taxable wealth, where the tax burden on the individual is heavy; 
and by the further fact that und«' the operation of school, road, ma 
other laws, the wealthier and more heaviliy populated counties in 
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the southern part of the State already are contributing lareely to the 
costs of local goventmcnt activities in the counties whim embrace 
most of the unproductive laud. PubUc sentiment within the State 
^parentlj is stron^y favorable to the establishment of national 
forests up to the limit of 500,000 acres fixed by the State act of consent. 



Organization and general administration. — Lands acquired in the 
Lake States under the act of March 1, 1911, as amended by the act 
of June 7, 1924, are administered as national forests within the Rocky 
Mountain dbtrict (national forest district No. 2) under the jurisdic- 
tion of the district forester at Denver, Colo. Each forest is under the 
direct supervision of a forest supervisor who, under general instruc- 
tions from the district forester plans the work and is responsible for 
its proper execution. He is assisted by a staff of administrative and 
technical assistants in handling the various problems of silviculture, 
forest management, improvement, and utilizatoin. As the size of the 
unit increases and business develops an assistant supervisor may be 
assigned. 

The forests are subdivided into ranger districts which vary in size 
according to topography, volume of business, and other factors, the 
average district comprising 75,000 acres. Each is in charge of a 
district ranger. These rangers are primarily field men and perform 
the duties directly involved in protecting their districts from iire and 
in the supervision of the various activities such as timber sales, 
grazing, and special uses. They also supervise and assist in the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads, trails, telephone lines, and other 
permanent improvements. 

The existeoce of lai^e areas of alienated land withia these pui^ 
chase units affect very materially the costs of protection and admin- 
istration. Practically the same oiganization in existence at this time 
could admioister the gross area within these units as easily as it now 
handles the net area and without additional cost. As the net area 
increases through purchase the cost of administration and protection 
per acre will decrease. 

Protection against fire. — The fire hazard within the Lake States 
purchase units is materially increased by the existence of private 
holdings within the unit boundaries. These lands are used at will 
by the owners, and the Forest Service is unable to exercise proper 
supervision over the methods of brush disposal when timber operations 
are in progress and to take fire-preventioii' measures on these lands 
except at the will of owners. Through cooperation with the State 
and the use of the State laws, control over indiscriminate burning 
during the fire season has become quite complete. However, the 
situation will be greatly improved as alienations are eliminated. 
The obtaining of efficient fire control is dependent upon two major 
features — first, prompt defection and, second, swift attack. 

Roads, trails, e(c.— Alienated lands have not materially affected 
the progress toward improvement within the units in the way of 
roads, fire lines, telephone hues, etc. However, the cost per acre 
of these improvements distributed over the units has naturally been 
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materially increased, for the same improvements would serve the 
protectioo of the eatire gross area as well as they now serve in the 
protectioQ of the present net area. 

Recreation, — Ahen ownership within the Lake States purchase 
units has vitiated to a large extent the efforts of the Forest Service 
to put into effect intelligent and far-sighted recreation plans, this 
because of the fact that the Forest Service exercises little control 
over the construction of undesirable improvements within the recre- ■ 
ational areas rendering it futile to attempt to bring about recreational 
development that will place the areas m the position of producing 
the greatest in social values. 
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ACT OF ICABOH 1, 1911 



Sec. 5. That the commission hereby appointed shall, through its 
president, annually report to Congress, not later than the first Mon- 
aay in December, the operations and expenditures of the commission 
in detail during the preceding fiscal year. 
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National Fob£8T Kessbvation Couuission, 

ITasAinirfon, D. C, November S9, 1929. 
The President op the Senate. 

Sir: In accordance with the provisione of section 5 of the act of 
Congress approved March 1, 19U (36 Stat. 961), I have the honor to 
transmit herewith report of the National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. 
Reapeotfully, 

Rat Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
PresideTii (pro tempore) National Forest Reservation Commission. 
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Hon. Kay Lyhan Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior. 
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Hon. Jameb B. Aswell, Member of Congress from LouisiaDa. 
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FCTORB FISCAL PROGRAM AND POLICY 

Although occurring subsetjuent to the close of the fiscal year, the 
action of the commission with reference to the fiscal program and 
policy essential to the future proaecution of the national forest land 
purchase work is of such outstanding importance as to warrant its 
discussion as the initial feature of this report. 

Congress, by the act ajpproved April 30, 1928 (45 Stat. 468), estab- 
lished and authorized a nscal program and policy for the fiscal years 
1929, 1930, and 1931. This autnorization expires with the coming 
fiscal year, and a new pronouncement by Congress as to the fiscu 
policy and program which should prevail during Uie ensuing period 
18 required for the guidance of the commission and the Department 
of Agriculture in the further proaecution of the provisions of the acto 
approved March I, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), and June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 
653). The development of an adequate and appropriate system of 
national forests in the eastern half of the United States, in proper 
coordination with the plans of States and private landowners, with- 
out exercise of the power of arbitrary condemnation or the payment 
of excessive prices for lands, is a slow process which, for its efficient 
and economical accomplishinent, requires systematic planning and 
reasonable certainty that the prosecution of such plans will be in 
accord with the views of Congress utd the administration, and that 
adequate appropriations will be made available. 

In recognition of these circumstances, the commission at its meet- 
ing of May 15, 1929, requested the preparation of a statement descrip- 
tive of the existing situation, its apparent requirements, the proposed 
projiram of national forest land purchases and the fiscal program and 
pohcy needed to cany it to fruition. In compliance with this request 
the Forester, under aa.te of July 11, 1929, submitted such a statement 
to the Secretary of Agriculture who, in turn, transmitted copies 
thereof to each other member of the commission. At its meeting of 
November 2, 1929, the commissioif agreed to that statement, which 
is as follows: 

HBUOBANDUU FOB THE SECBETART 

JuLT 11, 1928. 
Deab Mb. Sbcrbtart: At the lost meeting of the National Forest Reeervfttion 
Commission attention was otdled to the fact that the authoriiiing legislation 
contained in the act of Congress approved April 30, 1928, would terminate with 
the fiscal year 1931, and to the desirability of laying before Congress a new bill 
to embody a definit« Sscal program and policy of national forest land purchases 
for the ensuing 10-year perioa. The members of the commission indicated a 
gener^ desire to defer action on the matter until a statement as to the future 
purchase policy and program had been submitted to and considered by them, 

which 

with the thought that if it meets with your appro,—, ^ ,_ 

may deem necessary, you may wish to submit it to the other members of the 
conmiission for final d 
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guanuitee of a future financial return whioli will outwaigh the opportunities to 

realize ao immediate financial return by etrippinR the land tnr the least ezpenaive 
methods, regardless of their deBtmctlveness, and then liquidating the soil values 
in any _prac€ cable way. 

(«) The vyood-uiing tndw«(rief.— These, In part, are also owners of forest lands. 
Here, also, the interest primarily Is financial, out more involved since questions of 
plant maintenance or amortization frequently enter in. The low rates of interest 
retitm obtainable from the practice of forestiy compare unfavorably with the 
higher returns derived from the exploitation of mature stands, and the problem 
of carrying over heavy investments during the unproductive period before the 
second crop can be marketed is frequently a factor. In general, the same con- 
siderations which influence the landowner also influence the wood-using industries, 
plus possibilities of new processes, substitutes, public tastesj etc. Therefore, 
only a small minority of wood-using industries now give reasonable assurauoe 
that they will permanently and effectively participate in a program of forest 
perpetuation. 

(f) The (otwwAips, eauntin, and •panahet. — In the great majority of the lesser 
political units which previously contained the bulk of the forest wealth the 
exhaustion of that resource, unaccompanied by the commensurate development 
of other industrial or economic activities, has diminished the financial power 
of the unit in many cases to a point where its continued existence is threatened. 
In some of the most acute situations the county or paiisb not only is unable 
to cooperate financially in the work of forest regeneration, but is constrained to 
oppose State or Federal acquisition of the forest lands, because their withdrawal 
from taxation would leave insufBcient taxable property in the unit to meet its 
financial obligations. Under such circumstances no safe dependence can be 
placed upon the lesser political units as prominent factors in a program of forest 
regeneration. 

(p) The Slaltt. — Only a few of the States actually have initiated comprehensive 
plans of forest acquisition and management or have such plans definitely under 
way. In many of the States the present burden of financing programs of Internal 
improvements, education, ete., taxes the State's financial resources almost 
to the limit. The State's responsibility in the work of forest regeneration is 
not generally recognized or accepted by the ranlc and file of its citizens, whose 
thought on the subject, where it exists at all, frequently is confused by the pro- 
motors of colonization projects or movements to increase population and taxable 
wealth, or by the negative representations of Interests with whose plans a sound 
program of forestry might confiict. There is nothing in the present situation 
to warrant the behef that more than a half dozen of the States involved are pre- 
pared definitely to engage in a reasonably sufficient program of forest land 
ownership and management. 

(k) The Nation. — The Nation Is directly involved, first, because the problem 
of forest and watershed protection is so widely interstate as to be wholly national 
in character; second, because it must. In the nature of things, share the collec- 
tive problems of the State; third, because It is the constitutional and by all means 
the best agency through which problems of mutual concern te the several States 
may be worked out; fourth, because it Is in a better position to plan and carry 
out long-term programs; fifth, because the composite national thought and 
understanding is prepared to arrive at more comprehensive and correct conclu- 
sions as to the requiremente of the situation: sixth, because it can more equitably 
distribute among aU the beneficiaries the financial burden which would be en- 
tailed; and seventh, because it can more economicaUy finance costs and main- 
tain the required technological and organizational machinery. Federal partici- 
pation in the necessary pn^am of pubhc forest land acquisition and manage- 
ment, on a large scale, ts vital to ite success; and the inai^uratlon of such a 
program apparently is vit^ to the pubUc poUcy of forest preservation. 
7. Nttiion'a tkare of program — Past, preterit, and propoted. 

(a) When the National Forest Reservation Commission was first organized, 
its initial objective was the acquisition of 1,000,000 acres in the White Mountains 
and 6,000,000 acres in the Southern Appalachians. The estimate of 1,000,000 
acres to be acquired in the White Mountains appears to be adequate not only 
for the White Mountains but rilows leeway for the acquisition of a hundred 
thousand acres, if need be, in the Green Mountains. The Southern Appalachians 
is a different story. Here it Is found that the mountain region desired for acquisi- 
tion considerably exceeds the original ^timate. In addition, the commission 
early in its work, included the Ouachita and Ozark Mountains in the purchase 
program, and later extended the work to the Alleghenies In northwestern Penn- 
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Bylvaiiia, bringinK the gross &rea of Weeks law purohaae units outside the White 
Mountains up to a total of 8,963,739 acres. However, the two Arkansas units 
from the first contained a large percentage of Government land. 

Notwithfitanding this extension of program, the opinion grew that it was not 
sufficient; that it should ettend beyond the protection of wateraheda and com- 
prehend also the production of timber. The view was considered in detail bj 
the Senate Select Committee on Reforestation, appointed pursuant to Senate 
R^olution 398 of the Sixty-seventh Congress, which in Senate Report No. 28, 
Sinty-eighth CongreeB, stated: 

"The committee advocat«s the completion of the Federal purchase of forest 
lands contemplated by the Weeks law for protecting the wateraheda of naviga- 
ble streams, including the extension of such purchases to additional regions 
where the maintenance of forest cover ie of value in protecting the sources 
of important rivers. The committee advocates an extension of Federal pur- 
chases to include portions of the denuded or cut-over areas in the regions where 
the princip^ bodies of such land occur. In harmony with the constitutional 
precedents already eetablished, sueh acquisitions should be reBtrict«d to the water- 
aheds of navigable streams, but the restoration of forest growth and the produc- 
tion of timber should be regarded as important objects of the policy. * * * 
It is the judgment of the ccmimittee, however, that not less than $3,000,000 
should be provided annually for such purchases." 

The sdect committee's findings largely influenced the passage of the act of 
June 7, 1924, known as the Clarke- ^fc Nary law; which, m part, amended the 
Weeks law so as to authorize the purchases of land for timber production. Sub- 
sequent to the enactment of thia law, the commiaaion approved a series of pur- 
chase areas in the lake States, Louisiana, and South Carolina, primarily for the 
purpose of producing timber. 

In the spring of 1928 the following program was am>roved by the commission 
and incorporated in its report for the fiscal year 1928: 

1. ConBolidatioQ of Federal ownerahip within national-forest units 

heretofore approved by the commission, and situated on the 
headwaters of navigable streams; approximate area to be 
acquired - - 4, 000, 000 A 

2. Betablishment of necesaary additional oational-foreat unita for 

protection of headwaters of navigable streams and reduction of 

floods thereon; approximate area to be acquired 2, OOO, 000 A 

3. Consolidation of Federal ownership within national-forest units 

on wftteraheds of navigable streams heretofore approved by the 
commission in Michigan and Minnesota, primarily to aid in 
timber production and demonstrate forestry practice; approxi- 
mate area to be acquired 1, 100, 000 A 

4. Creation of a limited number of additional national-forest units 

in southern pine region and northern Lake States, primarily to 
aid in timber production and demonstrate forestry practice; 

approximate area to be acquired 2, 600, 000 A 

The foregoing program was approved subject to the following restrictions and 
limitations: 

1. Each new purchase unit to be specifically approved by the commission. 

2. Each new purchase unit to be subject to the enactment of enabling legisla- 
tion by the State, and to the concurrence of the State foreat or conservation 
agencies. 

3. Purchases made from appropriations authoriBed under the act of April 30, 
1928. must conform to the limitation that except for purposes of watershed pro- 
tection or flood prevention, the acreage purchased in any one State shall not exceed 
1,000,000 acres, 

(&) Up to the present time, 32 separately designated unita, situated in 17 
States, and containing a groaa area of 13,647,293 acres, have been approved as 
purchase areas by the National Forest Reservation Commission, These areas 
contain 2,224,836 acres reserved from the public domain; 11,369 acres of other 
Federal land; 27,646 acres acquired by exchange; and 3,604,898 acres acquired 
by purchase or approved for purchase, a total of 6.868,646 acres, leaving an 
unacquired area of 7,678,644 acres, of which approximately 6.173.481 acres 
eventually should be acquired. In view of the definite approval of these unite, 
the present extent of the Federal Government's holdings therein, and the obvious 
necessity for consolidating such holdings so as to secure the most eflicieot man- 
agement of the Government's present properties, there is an obvious obligation 
to purchase the remainder of the lands needed for their completion. 
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(c) In addition to the aeiiee of areas hitherto approved by the National Forest 

lUservation CommisBiOD, the program, a« broadly outlined to Coogreas by the 
Forest ServEce at the time the Clarke- Mc Nary law and the McNary- Woodruff 
law were considered, will require the establishinent of other purchase areas, 
with an approximate gross area of 3,300,000 acres, within which practically aJl 
the land should be acquired. Thirteen at these areas are in States which now 
contain one or more national forests, but not ail of which have officially author- 
ised the creation of the new units. Ten of the units are in States which do not 
contain national forests. Of these States two have formally authorized purchases, 
but the third has limited its authorisation to prohibitive minimum areas. 

(d) To summarize; This national forest purchase program contemplatee the 
acquisition of 6,173,481 acres within the existing system of purehase areas and 
^.300,000 acres within additional units, tentatively located but not in all cases 
agreed to by the States, and in no case as yet presented to the oommiaslon for it« 
approval. The area suggested for purchase under this program, therefore, 
agxregates 9,473,481 acres. 

(e) Estimates of the cost of purchasing these lasda must of necessity be wide 
approximations. Present economic trends indicate declines rather than advances 
in the prices asked for lands of the kind under consideration. On the basis of 
average prices hitherto paid, and the past average coat of purchase, the program 
will entail an a^roximate expenditure of $50,000,000. 

(/) Both the Weeks law and the Clarke-McNary law were enacted as features 
of a national policy and program of watershed protection and timber production, 
the two purposes upon which Congress has indicated definite courses of action, 
and which are within the field of the National Forest Reservation Commission. 
It is believed that the program herein outlined meets approximately what Con- 
gress and the advocates of the Weeks law and Clarke-McNary law had in mind 
at the time such legislation was formulated and enacted. To this extent at least 
the immediate participation of the Federal Government as a forest landowner is 
urgently necessary. It should also be distinctly understood that ^his program 
does not anticipate such action as Congress eventually may find it necessary to 
take with reference to the establishment of forests as features (o) of the Missis- 
sippi Biver flood control program, or (6) a program of protection of the projected 
system of inland waterways, or (c) a program of agricultural relief through the 
conversion to the production of timber; a nonsurplus crop, lands which are well 
suited to that purpose, but which are now being unprofitably used for the pro- 
duction of surplus crops, a program which woiud serve the double purpose of 
helping to supply an inevitable timber need and at the same time avoid a wasteful 
production of surplus farm crops, or (d) such additional program of Federal 
purchase for watershed protection or timber production as further study of our 
economic and physical requirements may indicate to be necessary. 

It is probable that Congress will find it necessary to materially ext«nd the 

Erogram of forest land acquisition to meet the Nation's needs along these lines, 
ut it seems advisable at this time to confine the program of action by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the National Forest Reservation Commission to 
carrying out the laws already enacted. 

Some of the land involved is the present program is on the drainage of the 
Mississippi and some of it is iparginal oi submaiginal land hitherto cultivated 
or which may be cultivated if not acquired for forest purposes, but it is being 
included primarily as a part of a national forest program under the Weeks and 
Clarke-McNary laws, rather than for any other purpose. 
8. iTnmediate requiTemeids: 

(a) Establishment by Congress of a specific long-term fiscal year program and 
policy. 

(b) Establishment of a comprehensive system of purchase areas so that such 
appropriations as Congress may make from year to year may most efficiently 
and economically be expended, rather than to be subject to the restrictions or 
extortionate price demands of a limited number of landowners within a snuUl 
number of purchase areas. 

(e) Reasons therefor. — I. It has never been the policy of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission to acquire lands by arbitrary, condemnation. Aside 
from the friction and complications which would result, arbitrary condemnation 
would greatly increase the costs of land and of its acquisition. This, therefore, 
means that lands can be acquired only as voluntarily offered by the owners at 
prices fair te the United States. Under such circumstances , acquiaition is a 
lon^-time process of patient waiting and study, and of careful planning, during 
which a minimum organization of skilled and experienced personnel must be 
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nudntained to handle cumat work effidentij utd eooDomleally. Urgent need, 
therefore, exists for the enactment by ConcrHs of a specific fiscal program and 
policy extending over a sufficient period of years to guarantee continuity and 
atabiJity of plana «nd organization. 

2. Tlie need for a long-term fiscal policy and program vas recognized in the 
original Weeks law, which not only authoiiied but made appropriations for a 
e-year period, vii, $1,000,000 for the first year and S2,000,QOO per year for the 
ensuing five years. 

The same need was recognized in the bill S. IISI, passed by the Senate Febru- 
ary 6, 1928, which provided as follows: 

Upon passage of bill _ $1,000,000 

To be available July 1 — 

1928 - 2,000.000 

1928 — 3,000,000 

1930 - 4,000,000 

1931 4,000,000 

1932- 5.000,000 

1933 5,000,000 

1934 5,000,000 

1935 - 6,000,000 

1936 - 6,000,000 

Total.. 40, 000, 000 

The need was partially recogniied in the bill as finally approved by Congress, 
wMch author' zed appropriations — 
To be available July 1 — 

1028 - $2,000,000 

1929 - 3,000.000 

1930 3,000,000 

Total - --. 8,000,000 

3. The Woodruff- Mc Nary authoriiatlon will expire with the fiscal year 1931. 
Prior to its expiration, a new fiscal plan and pri^am should be presented for 
consideration by Congress. In view of the time required for the consideration of 
such legislation, presentation preferably should be made at the beginniug of the 
next regular session of Congress. 

4. In support of an extended system of purchase areas in which purchases will 
be made as favorable offers are received, it may be pointed out that the limitation 
of purchases to a small num[>er of units immediately subjects the program to the 
reetrictions or price demands of the owners of the land therein; while with a 
larger field in which to choose, the Government may select the most favorable 
offers and be assured of a suf&cient number of voluntary proposals to permit the 
best investment of the funds appropriated. 

9. Functions and reipontibilitiet in development of program. 

Section 6 of the act of March 1. 1911. as amended by section 6 of the act of 
June 7, 1924, provides, in part, as follows: 

"Sbc. 6. That section 6 of the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), is hereby 
amended to authorize and direct the Secretary of Agriculture to examine, locate, 
and recommend for purchase such forested, cut-over, or denuded lands within 
the watersheds of navigable streams as in his judgment may be necessary to the 
regulation of the flow of navigable streams or tor the production of timber and 
to report to the National Forest Reservation Commission the results of such 
exammatioQS." 

Section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, provides in part: 

"That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to purchase, in the 
name of the United States, such lands as have been approved for purchase by 
the National Forest Reservation Commission at the price or prices fired by eald 
commission." 

Section 4 of the act of March 1, 1911, provides in part: 

"That a commission to be known as the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission * * * is hereby created and authorized to consider and pass upon 
such lands as may be recommended for purchase as provided in section 6 of this 
act, and to fix the price or prices at which said lands may be purchased, and no 

Rurchaaes shall be made of any lands until auoh lands have been duly approved 
ir purchase by said commission. 
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As above indioated, it is the fuiMAion uid reipoiiBlbaity of the Beoretary dt 
Agriculture to formulate the program of land parohaae reauired to carry out the 
intent of Congress; and the nseeJ plan and policy requirea to carry out the pro- 
gram; and the function of the commission to determine whether the specific landa 
proposed for purchase by the Secretary of Agriculture conform to the purposes and 

Sovifiions of the law under which they are being acquired, and whether the prices 
be paid therefor are fair and equitable valuations, considering the terms and 
conditions of purchase. However, as a matter of coordination, it is desirable and 
has been the practice to submit to the commission all proposed plans and programs 
and to secure its approval thereof in advance of their final approval by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 
10, Specific reeommendaiiont. 
' It is specifically recommended that you approve the following program: 

(a) The acquisition, as rapidly as circumstances and appropriations will permit 
of the at present unacquired land chiefly valuable for forest purposes within the 
existing system of purchase areas; amounting to approximately 6,173,481 acroa, 
contingent upon presentation of options at satisfactory rates. 

(6) The establishment, as rapidly as circumstances and appropriations will 
permit, of additional purchase areas, tentatively but not defimtoty selected, and 
the acquisition therein of approximately 3,300,000 acres of land. Approval of 
each purchase unit to be contingent upon presentation of detailed report justify* 
ing proposal. 

(c) The preparation of a bUl which will constitute a definite declaration of a 
fiscal policy and plan for carrying out the sbove-described program by author- 
izing appropriations of $5,000,000 per year during a 10-year period beginning 

■ with the fiscal year 1932. 

(d) The presentation of the above-described prc^am and draft of bill to the 
National Forest Reservation Commission for consideration and approval, with 
the understanding that such program and bill as may be approved. Will thereafter 
be presented for the consideration of the Director of the Budget and the President, 
uid if or as approved by them will then be submitted to the chairman of the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress. 

Very sincerely yours, 

B, Y. Stuabt, Foralw. 

REVIEW OF THE TBAR'b WORK 

The Bscal year 1929 was one of very satisfactory progress in the 
acquisitioD of lands for natioaal forest purposes. The commission 
held three meetings during the year and approved the purchase of 
464,177 acres of land at an average price of $3.85 per acre, or a total 
price of $1,787,233.93. The acreage approved was much greater 
than that approved for purchase in any preceding year. The average 
price per acre was $3.80 less than that for the flscal year 192S and 
$1 .22 per acre less than the average price of the total acrei^e approved 
in all preceding years. The total acreage approved for purcoase up 
to the close of the fiscal year was 3,605,185 acres, the average price 
per acre $4.91, the total price $17,702,821.09. These lands are 
located within 21 purchase units which are situated within 15 States. 

The commission, in confonnity with the general program of 
national-forest purchases adopted during the preceding year, 
approved the establishment of the Oneida, Flambeau, and Moquah 
purchase units in the State of Wisconsin: the Keweenaw purchase 
unit in the State of Michigan; the St. Croix unit in the State of 
Minnesota; the Green Mountain purchase unit in the State of Ver- 
mont; and the Choctawhatchee, Osceola, and Ocala purchase units 
in the State of Florida. The total gross acreage of these newly 
established units is approximately 1,646,000 acres and the general 
program of national-forest purchases contemplates the eventual 
acquisition of approximately 1,150,000 acres within these units. 
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During the past fiscal year the GoTemment acquired title to 
190,251 acres of land at an average price of $4.70 per acre, or a total 
price of |891,996>87, The total acreage to which the Government 
has acquired title is 2,996,234 acres at an average price of $5.11 
per acre, or a total price of {15,306,420.80. 

The several tables which follow show by years the progress of 
the purchase work, the distribution of the lands acquired and being 
acquired, by States, by counties, by watersheds, by purchase units, 
and the average prices per acre, which have been paid. 

Table 1 shows by years since 1911, which was the year of the enact- 
ment of the law authorizing purchase, the gross acreage before survey 
and prior to the elimination of areas covered by defective title, and 
the average price of lands the purchase of which was authorized: 

, ASLK 1 .—GroM acreage approved for purehate, by fieeal yean 
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Table 2 shows the distribution, by purchase units, of lands which 
have been acquired, additional areas approved for purchase, and ihB 
total acreage by purchase units to June 20, 1929. 
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Table 3 shows, by States, the distributioQ of the lands approved for 
purchase during the year and Ae total aoree^e of lands approved for 
purchase since the beginning of the work in 1911, together with the 
average price per acre and the total value of all lands. 

Tabui 3. — Landt approved for jnirehate, by States 
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Table 4 shows, as of June 30, 1929, the acreage of the purchase 
units by States, by counties, and by watersheds, and the areas which 
have been approved for purchase and which h&ve been acquired, the 
average price per acre, and the ag^t^ate price paid by States, by 
counties, and by purchase units within counties and watersheik. 
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Table 5 shows the number of tracts, the acreage of lands, the price 
per acre, and the total price, by purchase units and by States, approved 
for purchase during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. 
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Table 6 shows the gross area of the purchase units and the per cent 
of the purchasable land in each unit which has been acquired or is 
being acquired. By "piu-chasable land" is meant the net acreage 
after eliminating from the gross area of the unit the acreage of agriciu- 
tural land, of land held for water-power purposes, and of land held 
by private owners for permanent timber production or recreation. 
As shown by this table, slightly less than one-hdf of the purchasable 
area has been or is being acquired within the purchase units. 

The largest proportion of land has been acquired on the Pisgah, 
77 per cent; and the White Mountain, 60 per cent. The lowest 
proportion has been acquired on the Mackinac, where only 11 per 
cent of the acreage suitable for national-forest purposes has been 
authorized for purchase. The Choctawhatchee, Huron, Ocala, 
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Ouachita, Ozark, and Superior unite are comprised largely of public- 
domain lands, and only a small proportion of the areas of these units 
has been acquired through purchase. 



Table 6.—Orost area 
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1 Par «eat In Unitad States ownerabip or being acquired based on gross area. 

APPROPBIATIONB AND FINANCIAl. STATEMBNT 

Record of appropriaiion* 
Fiscal year; 

1910 (all reverted to Treasury) $1,000,000.00 

1911 (of which $1,982,679,24 reverted) 2,000,000. 00 

1912 _ :_ 2,000,000.00 

1913 _. 2,000,000.00 

1914 - - 2,000,000.00 

1916 2,000.000.00 

1916 _ _ 

1917 3.000,000.00 

1920 600,000.00 

1921 _._ _._ 

1922 1,000,000.00 

1923 - 450.000.00 

1924 450.000.00 

1925 818,540.00 

1926 -.- -.- 1,000,000.00 

1927 1,000,000.00 

1928 1,000,000 00 

1928 (supplemental) 1,000, 000. 00 

1929 1,000,000.00 

Total ftppropriatioDS-_ 22,318, 540.00 

Reverted to Treasury 2,983, 679. 24 

Net appropriations 19,335,860. 76 
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The tables which follow show the financial situation at the dose of 
the fisc^ year 1929. 

Expentes Natiowil Forest Reiervation Commiuion, 1969 

Appropriation, "National Forest Reservatioo Conomissioo, 1929". S25, 000. 00 
ExpenseB for fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, stationery and print- 
ing - - 395.00 

Unexpended balance June 30, 1929 24, 605. 00 

Balance to revert to Treasury 24,605. 00 

Appropriation, "Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds 
of navigable streams, 1927," balance obligated but unexpended 
at close of fiscal year 1928 _ - 548,330. 26 

Expended during fiscal year 1929 548,330. 26 

Appropriation, "Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds 
of navigable streams, 1928," balance obligated but unexpended 
at close of fiscal year 1928 16,002.05 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1929 1, 202. 44 

Balance obligated but unexpended July 1, 1929 14, 799. 61 

Appropriation, "Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds 
of navigable streams, 1928-29," balance obligated but unex- 
pended at close of fiscal year 1928 506, 996 32 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1929 247, 53& 46 

Balance obligated but unexpended July 1, 1929 269, 456. 86 

Appropriation, "Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds 

of navigable streams, 1929" 1, 000, OOa 00 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1929 294, 910. 56 

Balance obligated but unexpended July 1, 1929 705, 08a 45 

Appropriation, "Acquisition of lands tor protection of watersheds 

of navigable streams," at the close of fiscal year 1928 111, 613. 21 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1929 42, 124. 64 

Balance obligated but unexpended July 1, 1929 69, 488. 67 

Total balance obligated but unexpended of all appropria- 
tions July 1, 1929 1,048,83161 

Amounte disbursed during fiscal year 1929 from the five available 
appropriations for "Acquisition of lands for protection of 
watersheds of navigable streams, " as shown above: 

Appropriation for 1927 _ _ 548, 33a 26 

Appropriation for 1928 1,202.44 

Appropriation for 1929 294,910 55 

Appropriation for 1928-29 247, 538 49 

Appropriation without year.. __ 42, 124 63 

Total disbursements from all appropriations during the 
fiscal year 1929 1, 134, 10ft 34 
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AndljfM cf 4%peniitur4» during JUcal year 19S9 
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Eastern National Forests, District 7 

The eastern national forest district has charge of all national-forest 
activities in the eastern half of the United States, exclusive of the 
Lake States region. The Luquillo National Forest, P. B., is also 
under its supervision. 

During the past fiscal year the purchase within the eastern district 
of 240 tracts containing an oSered area of 321,153 acres was author- 
ized at an average price per acre of $4.84, involving a total obl^ation 
of $1,554,198, which however, is subject to modifications as adjust- 
ments in the area result from surveys. Of this land, 191,470 acres 
is within old, long estabhshed units; the remainder in new units in 
florida and Louisiana. The total area acquired and in process of 
acquisition in the eastern district now amounts to 3,343,117 acres, 
the average price of $5.18 per acre involving a total obligation of 
$17,315,014 subject, however, to slight change as the area of lands is 
corrected after survey. 

The outstanding features of the work of the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission for the year ending June 30, 1929, in so far as it 
affects the eastern national forest district, were: 

1. The designation of another area as a new national forest pur- 
chase unit within the southern pine belt. 

2. The designation of the privately owned lands within the bounda- 
ries of two existing national forests as purchase units, with a view to 
securing better consolidation and more effective administration of 
the present national-forest lands. 

3. Authorization to locate a purchase unit in Vermont within a 
designated area. 
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4. Authorization to examine lands in eastern Kentucky for the 
purpose of eatablishiog a purchase unit, the commission to pass 
upon the location at some future meeting. 

5. The inauguration of purchase work within the southern pine belt 
by approving for purchase four tracts having a combined area of 
130,192 acres, located within Louisiana and Florida. 

6. Eecognition of the desirability of the preservation of unmodified 
or virgin forest areas as nature laboratories for the promotion of 
ffllviculture. 

7. The extenaon of the boundary of the Ouachita National Forest 
purchase unit in Arkansas. 

The Osceola purchase unit. — A new unit in the projected system of 
national forests for timber production within the southern pine belt, 
designated as the Osceola, was authorized. It is proposed to acquire 
land within this unit under section 6 of the act of June 7, 1924 (43 
Stat, 653), as amending the act of March 1, 1911, for timber pro- 
duction and demonstrational purposes. Authorization had previ- 
ously been given for the establishment of purchase units in Louisiana 
for the same purposes. 

The southern pine belt is a well-defined region, beginning in south- 
eastern Virginia and extending, broken only by the alluvial bottoms 
of the Mississippi River, to eastern Texas and southern Arkansas. 
For three decades this region has been the source of a lai^e portion 
of the industrial timber produced in the United States. Although 
the output of lumber from the region has been declining for the past 
decade^ it will continue to rank as one of the most important timber- 
producmg regiona. 

The Osceola unit, located in Baker, Columbia, Clay, Bradford, 
and Union Counties, Fla., has a gross area of about 414,000 acres, 
within which it is proposed eventually to acquire not to exceed 
150,000 acres. Under the permissive legislation of the State of 
Florida and the agreement with the Florida State Board of Forestry, 
not to exceed (approximately) 50,000 acres of land is to be acquired 
at the present time in any one county, so as to avoid the possibility 
of disarrangement of county finances. This unit is located in north- 
eastern Florida, on the waters of the St. Marys and Suwanee Rivers. 
The St. Marys River fiows northeasterly into the Atlantic through 
the Okefenokee Swamp; the Suwanee River, which drains the western 
portion of the unit, flows southwesterly into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Both are navigable streams. In 1923 the traffic on the Suwanee 
River was reported as 24,223 short tons, and the commerce on tiie 
St. Marys was reported in 1926 as 30,715 short tons. 

Less than 5 per cent of the gross area of the proposed unit is in 
farms. The unit is traversed east and west by the main line of the 
Seaboard Air line from Jacksonville to Talldiaasee and weetwfmi, 
as well as by two north and south lines of railroad. The main east 
and west hard-surface highway through the State crosses the unit 
paralleling the Seaboard Air Line Railroad. Its western edge is 
skirted by an improved earth road proposed for development into 
a main-line arterial highway entering Florida from the north. The 
center of the unit is about 60 miles from Jacksonville. 

The surface is nearly fiat or gently rolling, the uplands being of 
the fiatwoods type. The soils are compact sandy loams, prevaili^y 
underlaid at a depth of several feet with hardpan. The land is of 
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low agricultural value, and in general requires thorough draina^, 
which is often diificult to secure on account of the deficiencies in 
fall and the hardpan. The greater portion of the area is located 
immediately on the divide between the Suwanee and St. Marys 
Rivers and some of the swamps drain into both streams. The pre- 
vailing surface of the uplands is broken into more or less parallel 
strips trending generally northeasterly and southwesterly, which are 
separated by swamps of several types. The larger swamps are 
either of the class known as gum or cypress. 

About 80 per cent of the area consists of pine lands, in part long- 
leaf and in part slash. The old stMids of longleaf pine timber have 
been largely removed, but cutting of the heavy stands of old timber is 
still in progress over limited areas. It is not contemplated, however, 
to acquire any extensive area of heavy, mature longleaf timber. 
There are considerable areas of second-growth longleaf pme and some 
excellent stands of slash pine in second growth and older stages. One 
of the objectives will be to acquire such areas of second growth as are 
available for purchase at reasonable prices as part of the authorized 
administrative unit. These lands are capable of producing trees large 
enough for turpentine purposes within from 25 to 30 years on the slash 
pine lands and within from 30 to 40 years on longleaf sites. Within 
60 years when fully stocked they will produce stands of from 25,000 
to 30,000 board feet per acre of medium and small size timber. On the 
whole they are above the average in timbei^producing capacity. In 
general, the lands are in large umts of ownership and a number of saw- 
mills are in active operation. The railroads afford markets for ties, 
as do the creoeoting plants in Jacksonville. 

The swamp types mtermingled with the higher pine lands make up 
the remainder of the area. They are less derarable, but some of this 
type of country must be acquired to consolidate feasible administrative 
umts. The deep swamps contain patches of cypress trees often from 
2 to 4 feet in diameter, and from 90 to 130 feet high. The hard- 
wood timber is in part tupelo gum, which occupies the deepest swamps 
in association with cypress, and in part water gum which, like the 
tupeJo, is a tree of high commercial importance, while over limited 
areas the stands contain sweet gum (red) of large size, which is one of 
the most valuable products of the swamps of the Southeast. There 
is a very small amount of ash present and a email quantity of oak, 
mostly of medium grade. The area of titi swamp is not extensive. 
A characteristic feature of this unit is the pond cypress — slash pine 
swamps. These occupy shallow sauoerlike depressions, from an acre 
to several acres in diameter. This species of cypress, known as pond 
cypress, to distinguish it from the red or deep-swamp cypress, attains 
otuy a medium size. 

The establishment of this unit was followed by approval of the 
purchase therein of 93,926 acres of land which is now in process of 
acquisition. 

Ocala Naiionol Forest purchase unit. — The boundaries of the Ocala 
unit are coincident with the proclaimed boundaries of the Ocala Na- 
tional Forest situated in Marion, Futnam, and Lake Counties, Fta., 
which embraces 252,180 acres, of which 158,731 acres is national for- 
est land reserved from the public domain, and 93,499 acres is privately 
owned lands. The southern half of the Ocala National Forest is fairly 
well consolidated, but the northern portion is badly checkerboardea. 
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as & result of land grante of alternate aectioDS to railroads. The ac- 
quisition at reasonable prices of 70,000 acrea of tJie lands now in pri- 
vate ownership is anticipated. The State still retains most of the 
school lands within the purchaae>uiut boundary, amounting to about 
16,000 acres. 

This purchase unit has been estfUihshed under the provisions of 
section 6 of the act of June 7, 1924, as it amends the act of March 
], 1011. Legislative pennission of the State ol Florida was granted 
in 1921, and the Florida State Board of Foreatiy has assented to 
lands being acquired to complete the consohdation of this forest. 
While timber production is an. important objective, the consoUda- 
tjon within the present boundary of the national forest is primarily 
to secure more effective protection against fire and to minimize 
administrative coata. The unit is located in north central penin- 
sular Florida upon the watershed of the St. John River which, with 
its tributary source Lake Geoi^e, essentially bounds the forest on 
the northeast and north, while the Oklawana River, an important 
tributary of the St. Johii, skirta the weetem boundary. Both of 
these atJeams are navigable for steamboats and are used in rafting 
lumber. In 1926 the commerce on the St. John between Jackson- 
ville and Palatka was 147,375 short tons. 

The Oklawaha River and the St. John River afford transportation 
by water to Jacksonville and tidewater. The unit is sldrted on the 
east and southwest bv the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and on tiie 
northwest by the Oklawaha Valley Railroad. It is traversed from 
east to west b^ an important State highway which is now being 
improved. This road and other roads make neariy all portions ot 
the unit readily accessible for the future removal of timber. The 
rapid development of cities in middle and southern Florida promises 
an excellent market for all timber produced. The export trade is 
good, and sand pine timber is already being out to supply export 
demands. The naval stores market is also good. 

A lai^e portion of the surface of the purchase unit is in rolling 
dunelike bills and prevailin^y has soils of deep sand of such fine 
texture that it often drifts under hard winds when stripped of the 
protective cover of vegetation. In the northeastern part of the 
forest the surface is rolfii^ and the soils are sandy loam of medium 
texture. There are limited areas of swampy fiats known as pocosons 
forested to thickets of shrub and small trees overtopped by scattered 
pine trees, but the swamp types constitute less than 6 per cent of 
the whole. Less than 1 per cent of the area is in cultivation at the 

E resent time, although a considerable part of the sandy loam soil 
mds in the northeast«m part were at one time in orange orchards, 
which were killed by the freeze of 1897 and which have not been 
replaced. 

The dunelike lands are t^ified by a growth of sand pine which, 
however, is replevied by scrubby worthless hardwoods when the pine 
is destroyed by two fires at intervals so short that the pine trees at 
the time of the second fire have not reacheed a size or age at which 
viable seed is produced. 

Over limited areas where this condition prevails planting will be 
necessary to reestabUsh commercial tree growth. The sand pine is a 
medium-sized and short-Uved tree, seldom attaining an age of mors 
than SO years, and prevailingly 60 to 60 feet in height and from 12 to 
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14 inches in di&meter. It growa in denBe stands and while the wood 
is rather knotty and the sapwood is thick, it has withia the last few 
years become a marketable timber used in making lumber for struc- 
tural purposes. It does not yield turpentine. Fully stocked stands 
of sand pine will produce from 15,000 to 20, (XX) board feet of timber 
per acre within 45 to 50 years. The yield of sand pine in the form 
of cordwood suitable for paper pulp stock is not less than three- 
fourths cord per acre per year in a rotation of from 35 to 40 years. 

The sandy loam soils are naturally tenanted by Icmgleaf pine. The 
line of d^narkation between the longleaf pine sites and sand pine 
sites is definite and sharp. The longleaf pine makes fair growth. 
At 60 to 70 years old fully stocked stands will produce from 25,000 
to 30,000 board feet of medium and smaU size timber with mature 
trees from S5 to 100 feet in hekht. Stands of longleaf pine are capa- 
ble of producing turpentine in m)m 25 to 30 years. These lands are 
of average quahty compared with the great body of lands in northern 
and central peninsula Florida. They are much superior to the long- 
leaf pine lands of south central peninsula Florida and the coarse 
sandy lands of western Florida. 

The pocoson, or black pine^ constitutes the only merchantable tree 
on the pocoson lands, on which stands of bY)ni 15,000 to 18,000 feet 

Eer acre can be produced in from 50 to 60 years. The pocoson pine 
ecomes a fair size tree from 70 to 80 feet in height, and 14 to 18 inches 
in diameter. The wood is knotty and subject to redheart, which 
seriously impairs the value of trees past middle offs. 

Choctwwhaichee Naiwnal Forest purchase unit. — This unit, which was 
authorized during the year, coincides with the proclaimed boundaries 
of the Choctawhatichee National Forest, having a gross area of 
368,048 acres, consisting of 184,449 acres of national forest land, and 
183,599 acres in private ownership, of which about 130,000 acres can 
be acquired. The unit is located in Walton, Okaloosa, and Santa 
Rosa Counties. It is authorized under the provisions of section 6 of 
the act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653) as amending the act of March 1, 
1911 (36 Stat. 961), for the purpose of timber production and for 
demonstrational purposes, but an important objective is to effect 
consolidation of tne pubhc lands within the existing forest boundary 
which were reserved oy presidential proclamation for national-forest 

Surposes. The southern portion of the forest is fairly weU consoli- 
ated but the northern two-thirds is checkerboarded as a result of 
alternate sections having passed into private hands through grants. 
The unit was established under theprovisions of the Florida permis- 
dve act and with the assent of the Florida State Board of Forestry. 

The surface of the southern half is rolling, but the northern half of 
the unit is hilly with deep hollows in places. The soUs are deep, 
coarse sands eroding in hollows and on steep slopes. They are of low 
timber producing capacity and of n^hgible agricultural worth for 
staple crops. Long-leaf pine of smaU sizes and medium quality was 
the originally prevailing forest growth, but where this has been cut 
without leaving seed trees and where fires have retarded restocking, 
the long leaf has been replaced by heavy stands of scrub oaks. Under 
averse conditions this soil is capable of producing from 250 to 300 
trees per acre large enough for economical turpentine purposes within 
50 to 60 years. The yield of turpentine is of excellent quaUty. 
Trees of a raze for saw timber can be produced m something more 
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than 100 years. The uplands are prevailingly cut over, but usually 
with enot^h old trees left for seeding purposes while over some areas 
a fair restocking to seedling and saphng sizes of long-leaf pine now 
exists. Other lesser areas are covered only by a thick stand of scrub 
oak in which the absence of seed trees will make planting necessary. 
The swamp type will not exceed 5 per cent of the area. Ownership, 
aBide from one or two holdings, is nob in large tracts. Phce inflation 
which accompanied the Florida boom has largely subsided, ThJa unit 
lies immediate^ south of the main east and w^t lines of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, on which tJiere are a number of stations 
within from 1 to 6 miles of the northern boundary of the unit. The 
southern edge of the unit extends to the tidewaters of the Chocta- 
whatchee and East Bays, both with deep-water harbors. Lras than 
5 per cent of the area of the unit is in farms. The unit is traversed 
by several State highways, extending north to the railroad, and east 
and west. 

The Green M<yurUain purchase unit. — A purchase unit was desig- 
nated to be located in the Green Mountains of Vermont withm 
Windsor, Windham, Bennington, and Rutland Counties. Examina- 
tion of land within the boundaries of this purchase unit was author- 
ized, and in case prices at which lands are offered are in line with 
those on other units, and f^reement as to prices can be reached with 
owners, lands will be considered for purchase. The unit is regarded 
as being particularly desirable for demonstrational purposes. The 
State of Vermont by legislative enactment in 1925 gave the necessary 
authority for the establishment of a national forest in the State. 
The Geological Survey has been requested to make the examination 
called for by section 6 of the act of March 1, 1911, The tentative 
region within which lands are l>eing examined is largely on the water- 
shed of the Connecticut River. The range in altitude from base to 
the tops of the higher mountains is upward of 2,000 feet; the streams 
have great falls, and swift currents, and though small they did con- 
siderable damage, chiefly in the washing of roads, during the flood 
period of 1927. The forests of this r^on have ranked amot^ the 
finest of their class in New England. On the whole the altitude is 
too high for white pine. Mixed hardwood of the beech, birch, maple 
association typify the warmer sites mixed with more or less spruce 
and balsam nr, the proportion of which increases with altitude. 
Both sugar maple and red spruce attain large dimensions and prob- 
ably acquire within this general r^on their maximum size to the 
east of New York State. 

Kentucky. — Further reconnaissuice was authorized in Kentucky 
to determine the feasibility of establisbii^ a national forest purchase 
unit in that State. Kentucky is the only Appalachian State south 
of New York in which no national forest has b6en located. Per- 
missive legislation was passed by the Legislature of Kentucl^ in I9I4. 

Eastern Kentucky, the mountainous section of the State and to 
which the permissive legislation limits the location of a purchase 
unit, lies within the Alleghenian region, being crossed by the Cumber- 
land Plateau and many northeastern and southwestern ridges parallel 
to it. The moimtains, which are of sandstone and shale, are separated 
by narrow shale and limestone valleys. A lai^e portion of the region 
is mineralized, being underlaid by coal. It is beheved, however, that 
it will be possible to locate a unit so some lands may be acquired out^ 
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side of the coal fields, and other lands where workable seams of coal 
are present may be aci^uired subject to the rights of the owners to 
mine the coal, tneir miiung rights to be restricted to a definite period. 

Within this region he the headwaters of the Kentucky River, 
navigable for several hundred miles up to the very foot of the moun- 
tains; the Cumberland River, likewise navigable over long stretches 
through the Stat« of Tennessee; and the Big Sandy River, an impor- 
tant upper tributary of the Ohio River, likewise navigable by baizes 
and extensively used for rafting timber. Many of these streams are 
subject to high floods, and all of them contribute materially to the 
fiood waters of the Mississippi River, and of the lower reaches of the 
Ohio. The slopes of the ridges are generally steep, from 30 per cent 
to 35 per cent. The soil on the slopes is prevailmgly shallow, espe- 
cially on those underlaid with sandstone rocks. The rainfall is 
unusually heavy and concentrated. This results in rapid run-off of 
storm water and high floods, pu-ticularly in the mountain streams 
with narrow valleys. About 80 per cent of the region is foreBt«d. 
The farms are small and many of them occupy slope land on which 
erosion is active. There is also considerable erosion in the portions 
of the forested land where the soil is so frequently burned as to lessen 
the accumulation of a layer of protective humus. 

The United States Geological Survey has reported upon the r^on, 
as required by law. Mr. Charles Butt, the author of the report, 
No. 39, finds as a result of his reconnaissance of the region that 
forests have a favorable influence upon the regimen of navigable 
streams, both in minimizing erosion and lessening the silting up of 
stream channels and in tending to equalize streamflow. The soils of 
this region have a good growing capacity, producing timber of high 
quality. The important forest trees are poplar, white oak, red oak, 
chestnut, and hemlock. The heavy stands are largely concentrated in 
the hoUows, on the slopes, and on the plateaus. The oaks and hickory 
dominate. There is an excellent market for saw timber, and in many 
places a good market for mine props, polos, ties, and other products 
using small or low grade material. 

Inauguration o^ •pv.rchast work in sovihern pine belt. — The first 
purchases authorized in the southern pine belt involve 29,739 acres 
in Louisiana and 93,826 in Florida. Of the Louisiana land 18,443 
acres are situated in the Kisatchie unit in Natchitoches Parish, and 
11,296 acres on the Catahoula in Grant and Rapides Parishes. The 
lands being acquired on the Kisatchie unit consist of cut-over longleaf- 
pine lands on which, however, there have been left an average from 
2 to 4 slender sapling trees per acre, below 8 inches in diameter.. Such 
stunted and suppressed trees of this species, if not destroyed or further 
injured by repeated fires, have a wonderful capacity to recover their 
vigor and after a few years of protection they begin to produce seed 
in quantity. It is expected tnat seed from these trees eventuaUy 
will restock much of tne land. These trees will soon become lai^e 
enough to he marketed as electric transmission poles of large size 
and high quality at a good profit. Lands which are being acquired 
on the Catahoula unit are already about 30 per cent stocked to second- 
growth stands of longleaf pine which ve^ in size from switches to 
saplings. The sapling stands have promise of early values for pole 
stock. The larger trees in these saplmg stands are already producing 
some seed which will complete the restocking of the Iftod. 
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The 93,826 acres approved for purchase on the Osceola purchase 
unit in northern Flonaa consists essentially of cutr-over and heavily 
culled slash pine and longleaf-pine lands bearing a large amount of 
young pine growth. The tract in addition to high timber-producing 
potentialities carries much valuable mature cypress timber and about 
30 crops of turpentine timber (10,000 faces to a crop) available for 
early working. 

Heart's Ctrnterii, a natural laborcUory. — One important purchase 
authorized included as a minor part thereof 101.4 acres of heavv 
timbered lands bearine a virgin stand of the white pine and hranlo<£ 
type and known as "Heart's Content." This tract, located in War- 
ren County, Pa., about 16 miles south of the town of Warren, is to 
be acquired as a part of the Allegheny National Forest. The original 
stand of natural mixed white-pme forest, which once covered about 
one-half of the State of Peimeylvania and the southern part of New 
York, has been practically exterminated. This tract in connectdon 
with 20 acres previously donated as a memorial ^t by Wheeler and 
Dusenberry, the vendors of the 100 acres, is, gith the e "* " ' 



tllfi-Cfiok Fores^ now owned by the State of Feunsyivania, the only 
remnant inpubuc ownership of the climax t^eof the white-pine forest 
of the New York-Pennsylvania Plateau. Notwithstanding the high 
commercial value of the heavy stand of white-pine timber, it is deemed 
eminently desirable that the Government should acquire this prop- 
erty, not as a museum site or as a recreational tract but as a labora- 
tory for the promotion of silviculture within which to study both the 
physical and biological aspects of the changes which take place in 
such foreste, the concomitant changes in the white pine-hemlock forest 
type, and the manner in which knowledge of these changes may be of 
value in guiding the development and management of the several 
hundred thousand acres of cut-over white-pine lands eventually to 
be acquired as the larger part of the Allegheny National Forest. 

Changes in boundary. — Chaises in boundaries affected the gross 
area of a number of purchase units. In the combined White Moun- 
tain-Androscoggin unit there was a net decrease of 110,612 acres; 
eliminations totahng 122,432 acres, including the Androscoggin sub- 
unit, which was dropped, being offset by the addition to theWhite 
Mountain imit proper of about 4,530 acres and by a more accurate 
calculation of the area of this unit which increased it by 7,200 acres. 
The eliminations made were (1) in the Kilkenny division; (2) Craw- 
ford purchase; (3) Franconia; (4) Compton and Sandwich. The 
important additions were in the towns of (1) Albany, Stoneham, and 
Chatham; (2) Conway; (3) Wentworth and Warren, indudiiu; the 
French Hill lots; (4) Rumney and Compton;- and (S) Landoff and 
Easton. These changes were designed to eliminate, so far as possible, 
lands which are not purchasable and to add certain other lands suitable 
and available for purchase. The lands within the Androscoggin 
unit are largely held by paper companies which do not desire to sell. 

The Savannah and the Nantahala purchase units were merged under 
the name of Nantahala (the name of the national forest), and the 
boundaries of these combined units were modified to conform to those 
of the Nantahala National Forest, which has been established on well- 
defined lines to facilitate the administration of the area. The 
changes included two considerable additions at the extreme easten 
end in South Carolina to embrace lands suitable for nation^ forest 
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purposes and believed to be available for purchase. Another addition 
m Habersham County, Ga., embraces lands of a similar character. 
The chief elimination approved was in the vicinity of Lake Toxaway 
in Jackson and Transyivania Counties, N. C, where the lands have 
a high value for recreation and probably will not be offered, or would 
only be o£Fered at an extremely h^h price. Other eliminations in 
Chea^kee County, N. C, in the extreme weetem end of the unit 
involve virgin forest lands mostly in heavy timber owned by compa- 
mes which have acquired their holdings for operating purposes and 
are unwilhng to part with them untU after the timmr values have 
been Uquidated. 

The Pisgah, Mount Mitch^, and Boone units in N<^th Carolina, 
and tiie French Broad unit in North Carolina end Twinessee have 
been grouped as a mngie administrative unit to be known as the 
H^ah purciiase unit, and coafbrmii^ to the boundaries of the 
Pisgah National Foteat. In order to secure coincidence between the 
boundanee of the purchase units and the national forest, the ccnn- 
missioD authorized the elimination from the purchase units of certain 
lands wfiioh could be acquired only at extremely high prices because 
of Bgrioulturalj water power, or recreational values. At the same 
time small additions were authorised. These consist in large parts of 
lands of a character suitable for national forest purposes, which can 
be purchased at prices consonant with those paid for other lands on 
these units; certain extensions being made pnmarily for the purpose 
of securing a more satisfactory adminiBtrative boundary. The 
result of these changes was a decrease of 103,959 acres in the gross 
area of the Boone unit, a decrease <if 19,998 acres in the area of the 
French Broad unit, <a decrease of 77,972 acres in the area of the 
Mount Mitchell unit, and a deerease of 1 SB ,654 acres in the Pi^ah 
unit. The total decrease amounted to 390,583 acres, but the units 
now include within their gross boundaries a much ^nailer proportion 
of lands of a class imsuited to national fonest purposes. 

Adjustmente made in tlie boundary of tbe Monoogahela purchase 
unit resulted in a net decrease of 47,743 acres in its area. Four 
importuit eliminations were made. Approximately 60,000 acres 
located in the northwestern part of Tucker and Preston Counties, 
W. Vs., seemed to be ao interspersed with ^ricultural lands and 
fauns as to render consolidatioQ impracticable. About 50,000 acres 
in the northeastern part of Tucker County is held by coal and electric 
powffl* interests and can not now be acquired. Coal is now being 
mined at several points; furthermore mu«i of t^ land haa been so 
often damaged by repeated iires that it & almost devoid of tree growth. 
Sinca a very large area of such devested lands has already been 
WQuired as a part of this forest it seems undeeirable to include 
ftdoitional areas of this Jdad so long as more suitable lands could be 
aocHMd. An area of about 17,000 acres in Pendleton County, W, Va,, 
is so inteo^ersed with grass lands and grazing farms as to preclude 
consolidation. A large portion of this land is underlaid wil^ limestone 
and is of high grazing value. Erosion is negligible. There seems to be 
a lack of justification for retaimng (t» land within ti»e purchase unit. 
Two areas in Randolph County, W. Va., abrogating about 10,000 
"ores are not available for purchase because of recent developments in 
coal miiuTig, and their ehmination was likewise authorized. These 
<&nnations were in part offset by an ad<£tion of about 89,000 acres 
88896°— S. Doc. 44, 71—2 3 
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lying OD the headwaters of the Potomac River in Pendleton and 
Grant Counties, W. Va. The net result of these changes in boundaries 
is a decrease of 52,262 acres in the area of the unit. 

Further adjustments in boundaries of the Ouachita unit in Arkansas 
supplement those previously authorized and have the same important 
objective, namely, to LQCorporat« in the forest area near-by lands 
supporting excellent stands of certain age classes of timber which are 
not sufficiently represented within the present national forest. When 
tile administration of the present national forest was assumed by the 
Department of Agriculture all of the timber consisted of trees of 
mature stands; that is, middle-a^ed and old classes, suitable for 
cutting as soon as economic conditions in the lumber trade should 

t'uatify their sale. At the present time this aee class is supplemented 
ly a very young class which has replaced this old timber on areas 
upon which timber sales already have been completed and where as 
a result of the protection of cut-over lands it haa been possible for 
restocking to take place. There is a great deficiency in intermediate 
age classes which would mature in the interval between the cutting 
of the present old timber and the maturity of the juvenile stands. It 
is lai^ely with a view to complementing these desirable age classes in 
this forest so as to round out well-balanced working circles, as the 
areas subject to progressive felhngs are cut, that there is most urgency 
for additions from a purely adjministrative point of view. All of 
these lands, however, irrespective of the age or condition of the 
timber thereon, are reportea by the Geological Survey, in compliance 
with section 6 of the act of March 1, 1911, to be lands upon which the 
maintenance of forest cover is of benefit in promoting navigabifity 
by the regulation and equalization of stream nows. But in addition 
to this function of benefiting stream relation, the lands included 
within this national forest purchase unit have a high timber pro- 
ducing capacity, and in Federal ownership will contribute materially 
to the future timber supply of the eastern United States. Although 
some of these lands are in a devastated condition due to lodging and 
fire, they are adjacent to the present national forest boundanes and as 
strictly int^ral parts of the administrative and protective units 
which form the national forest should be acquired, if offered at 
sufficiently low prices, so as to round out the forest and place it in a 
condition for most economical administration and future timber 
production. 

The authorized additions to the Ouachita purchaae unit have a 
gross area of 330,255 acres, including about 3,700 acres of pubhc 
domain^ hut of this gross area probably not to exceed 200,000 acres 
will ultimately be acquired. Tnese additions are located on Walker 
Mountain, on the head of South Fourche River, in the vicinity of 
Pilot Knob on Petit Jean and Dutch Creeks, in the vicinii^ of Bunker 
Hill and along a portion of the North Fourche River. They include 
only rough, hilly, or mountainous lands, of which less than 5 per cent 
of the gross area has been in cultivation. 

CHARACTER OF POBCHASES APPROVED IN ISZB 

Of the lands authorized for purchase during the year, 22 i>er c«)t, 
or 70,381 acres were classed as containing vu^in timber or Ughtl^ 
culled stands of timber — that is, timber of good quality and in Iwavy 
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stands — which affords opportunity for early and profitable operation. 
On the other extreme, 2 per cent of the total, 5,679 acres, consisted 
of abandoaed farm lands not restocking, upon part of which planting 
may be necessary to establish commercially valuable forests; while 
another 2 per cent, or 6,796 acres, were classified as barren, or so 
badly burned that restocking with valuable species probably will 
require artificial planting, after the bushes and weed trees have been 
removed at considerable expense. These inferior lauds are minor 
and inseparable parts of lai^er offerings. The great bulk of the 
approved lands, 74 per cent or 238,297 acres, falls between the extremes 
ranging in condition from heavily culled to cut over; some of it 
supporting light stands of timber of marketable sizes from which 
revenues eventually will be derived aud meanwhile valuable for 
naturally restocking the lands; some of it well stocked with advanced 
young growth; some only partly stocked; and some so poorly stocked 
and so deficient in seed trees that planting may be necessary to 
restore it to productivity. Considerable land at one time imder 
cultivation, but abandoned and now reverting to forest is included. 

The largest area of land authorized for pur^ase in any one State, 
comprised 108,909 acres in Arkansas, in 68 tracts, to be acquired at 
an average price of $4.06 per acre; followed by 93,826 acres in Florida 
at $5 per acre; 36,256 acres in Louisiana in 3 tracts, at an average 
of $3.59 an acre; and 30,511 acres in 24 tracts in Pennsylvania at an 
average price of $8.60 per acre. The highest-priced tracts consisted 
of 57 acres being acquired at $18 an acre; 1,412 acres at $15; and 
16,209 acres at $10.56, all located in the Allegheny purchase unit, 
the last case embracing the 101.4 acres of highly valuable virgin white 
pine known as "Heart's Content." The lowest-priced lands were on 
the Ouachita purchase unit, consisting of 12,312 acres being acquired 
at S2 an acre, while on the Ozark unit the purchase of 395 acres was 
authorized at $2.30 an acre, and 120 acres at $2.25. 

The most notable individual case considered during the year 
involved 93,826 acres in Baker and Columbia Counties, Fla., within 
the concurrently established Osceola purchase unit. This tract which 
forms an almost sohd body, about 52,982 acres being in Baker County 
and 40,844 acres in Columbia County, is located within the slash-pine 
region of the Southeastern States, and has an excellent representation 
of that species. About 47,400 acres, or 50 per cent of the total area, 
is classed as longleaf pine land, of which about 30 per cent has already 
been restocked to stands of good density varying in age from seedling 
to pole size The remaining lands of this type are more recently and 
closely cut over, and on part of them only scant replacement has as 
yet taken place, but to a lai^e extent there are enough seed trees of 
slash pine nearby to assure a generally complete natural restocking 
of open lands with a few years of fire control. 

Aoout 33,700 acres, or 36 per cent of the area of the tract, consista 
of slash-pine lands, of which almost two-fifths are of pure slash-pine 
tTpe; about the same proportion is in slash-pine ponds, where the 
slash pine is associated with pond cypress, the proportion of slash 
pine varying from 20 per cent to 80 per cent; a little more than oae- 
Bfth is classed as slash pine iu titi swamps in which the pine forms 
from 5 to 50 per cent of the stocking. There are about 10,000 acres 
of hardwood swamp uncut or lightly culled. The timber consista 
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lately of gums with a small proportion of cypress aad slash pine and 
about 2,000 acres of heavy stand merchantable cypress of good quality. 
Most of the slash pine has been cut from the lauds which lie about 
the edge of the swamps, readily accessible for easy l<^^ng, and the 
best slash-pine trees have in the main been taken from the cypress 
ponds nnd around the edges of the titi swamps, but some slash-pine 
saw timber, much of it excellent quality and in quantities suitable for 
economic portable sawmilling sites, stiU remains. Considerable slash 
pine of good quality also occurs on small ridges and islands in the 
deep swamps. There is an a^regate of not less than 20 crops of 
turpentine trees of profitable size in stands of sufficient density to be 
economically worked. 

The tract has high potentialities for timber and turpentine develop- 
ment and there is an excellent market for all classes of saw timber, 
ties, poles, and piling. All parte of the tract are close enough to rail- 
road shipping stations to allow the operation of saw timber by circular 
sawmills on essentially any portion of the tract; and with little 
additional bridging across streams and the raising of roadways over 
wet lands it will oe possible to open up all parts of the tract for 
turpentine work. Logging railroad grades will facilitate the develop- 
ment of an excellent system of forest roads. Turpentine timber b m 
strong demand. The timber appraisal survey showed that there are 
more than 40,000,000 board feet of merchantable cypress timber on 
the tract, about one-half of which is lai^e-sized sawmill stock 16 
inches and more, partly in pure heavy stands in the swamps. This 
heavy cypress timber can be logged economically only by Uie use of 
special equipment and machinery designed particularly for this pur- 
pose, but the small cypress timber in the ponds can be operated 
without the need of such special equipment and is 'available for early 
sale to small sawmill or tie operators. The possibility of early 
income through the sale of timber and turpentine particularly com- 
mended the purchase of this tract so that there might be little loss in 
county finances as a result of the withdrawal of so large an area of 
land iTom the tax list. 

Almost immediately following the commission's authorization to 
purchase this tract, a request was received from a manufacturer of 
cypress lumber for the sale of the heavy cypress timber. This muiu- 
facturer's timber cruisers estimated the cypress timber, situated and 
of such size as to be of interest to him, at between twenty-three and 
twenty-eight million feet 1<^ scale. This timber has been advertised 
for sale at minimum prices of S5 per thousand feet for cypress and 
slash pine and (2 per thousand for mixed hardwoods under an ^ree- 
ment that the company which desires to purchase it will submit a 
bid for it at not less than these figures. Such a sale of the laige 
cypress timber will, in effect, materially reduce the cost of the property 
to the Government and the 25 per cent of receipte from the sale which 
the counties will receive will, during the period of the sale, lai^ely 
offset the loss to the counties in taxes. 

7%e WatervUU tract. — At its meeting of December 7, 1927, the com- 
mission authorized the purchase of 23,123 acres in the town^p of 
Waterville, Grafton County, N. H., as a part of the White Mountain 
National Forest, at an aggregate cost of $997,978. The tract is 
heavily timbered with spruce in association with hardwoods over s 
lai^e portion of its area. The vendors among other activities are 
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engaged in the buainess of paper manufacturing, and partlir depend 
upon the timber from this property to supply their paper null. The 
purchase was with the understanding that a large portion of the timber 
upon the tract would be offered for sale, under the usual competitire 
timber-eale procedure, as soon as title vested in the Government. 

This was done, and the timber was bid in by the former owners at 
a price which lacks only $3,655 of equaling the entire purchase price 
of the tract. The timber is to be removed and paid for during a 
period of 1 5 years, and the contract provides for a revision of stumpt^e 
prices at 3-year intervals so that the public may share in advances 
m timber values. The young growth over certain areas is not to be 
cut, although some of it would be large enough for pulp and paper 
stock before the 16-year cutting perioa is completed. No hardwood 
trees 6 inches or less in diameter, breast high, and no softwood trees 
less than 20 feet high are to be cut except in connection with im- 
provement work. In order to reduce the fire danger to a minimum 
no railroad or steam logging machinery is to be employed, but the 
timber is to be logged on the snow and floated down the Mad River 
to a pond and loading site on the railroad. 

The resale of the timber also provides that no timber shall be cut 
on four tracts of outstanding scenic attraction with a total area of 
774 acres. The lai^est of these, contaming 524 acres, embraces the 
lower portion of the Greeley Ponds region, while the upper portion, 
separated by a heavily timbered valley, is included in a second 
reservation of 108 acres partly located on the upper slopes and 
ridges but of high scenic value when viewed from the hotel and 
summer-colony site. A strip of 127 acres located along the highway 
and the river is likewise excluded from timber operations, as is an 
additional small area of 15 acres located above the Waterville Hotel. 
Virgin-forest conditions will be maintained on the scenic areas. The 
timber on the remainder of the tract is to be cut in such a manner as 
to maintain a continuity of forest productivity and to assure re- 
stocking of the valuable spruce. 

E'xhange. — Only one exchange was authorized by the commission 
during the year under power conferred by the act of March 3, 1925 
(43 Stat. 1215). This was the exchange of 0.22 acre of national- 
forest land in Fannin County, Ga., desired by the Toceoa Electric 
Power Co., a Georgia corporation, for 14.08 acres of land offered by 
that company and adjoining the tract which the company desired to 
secure. The one-fifth acre desired by the company is within the flood 
line of a proposed reservoir development but so situated that the 
company, at considerable expense, could fill in around it and thus avoid 
flooding it. To avoid this unnecessary expense to the power company 
and to secure a much larger area valuable for timber production the 
exchange was approved. 

An additional and valuable consideration was an ^cement by the 
power company to allow the Forest Service or designated users of 
national- forest timber the right to barge or float all forest products 
over the proposed reservoir, to transport such products over its lands, 
and to occupy 2 acres of its lands near the reservoir for the storage Oi 
forest products. 

Timber sales and forest maiiagemeTU in the eastern forests. — During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, the purchased forests under 
administration, excluding the Choctawhatchee, Luquillo, Ocala, 
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Ouachita, and Ozark Forests, all or the greater portion of the areas 
of which were set aside from public lands, yielded a groBs revenue 
ot $191,953, of which $180,299 represents receipts from the sale of 
forest products, including saw timber, chestnut fcannic-acid wood, 
pulpwcod, tanbark, telephone poles, posts, ties, and fuel wood, and 
timoer settlement and timber trespass, the balance being miscellaneous 
receipts from grazing, special use, and Ore trespass. 

The following table shows, by years, the acquired areas and the 
corresponding receipts from the acquired land; 
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The major portion of the revenues from the purchased forests 
will always be derived from the sale of timber and timber products. 
The timber-sftle business of these forests may be expected to have a 
steady growth as transportation facilities reach back into the less 
accessible areas where much of the national forest land is located 
and as better markets and increasing demand give value to present 
littte-used species and products. The minor part of the purchased 
land acquired in its virgin state consists lai^ely of relatively smaR 
areas for the most part regarded as inaccessible in the heyday of 
logging in the re^on. 

The economic situation in the r^ons tributary to the purchased 
forests is changing. Lumber concerns, planing mills, and wood- 
using industries hitherto have been built on the basis of lai^e mill 
production. With the disappearance of the vii^in timber supphea 
these are gradually reshaping themselves to meet the new condi- 
tions. A class of operators able to handle small losing jobs is 
being developed, partly through sales of national forest stumpage. 
The portable Tnill has returned to a position of importance in me 
manufacture of lumber, and has brought with it brokers and whole- 
salers eqmpped to handle the output. The fftr ming population 
adjacent to the national forests looks more and more to the Forest 
Service timber sales as sources of employment during the off seasons. 

During the fiscal year 1929 about 1, 000 sales of stumpage were 
made from the purchased forests, consisting largely of salvage 
materials — stump^e that was regarded as practically worthless 
10 or 15 years ago. These sales are not made at random nor are 
they based solely upon the wishes of prospective purchasers. Rather, 
they follow the prescriptions laid down in carefully worked out 
timoer-management plans which inventory the timber, determine 
the rate of growth, set forth when, where, and at what rate cutting 
shall take place, and outline the silvicultural and timber-sale policies 
to be followed; in short, give the forest officer in chaige a clear-cut 
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statement of how he ia to manage the timber for which he is responsi- 
ble. The underlying piinciple of these plans is "sustained yield"; 
that is, only the eqiuv^ent of the growth is to be cut annually. 
The ideal and chief purposes are to build up and maintain permanent 
forest industries and the communities dependent upon them. The 
application of the principle of sustained yield to the purchased 
forests is somewhat complicated by the wrecked condition in which 
most of the land is acquired, but some progress ia apparent. As 
roads reach back into the mountain valleys, farmers are enabled 
not only to haul their crops to market, but are encouraged to em- 
ploy their off seasons in gettir^ out products from the forest. Some- 
times the few crosaties or cords of extract wood bought from the 
near-by national forest land constitute their only source of cash for 
replenishing suppUes of sugar, coffee, and clothing. 

All sales of timber, or harvesting operations, are conducted with ft 
single end in view, namely, the improvement of the conditions of 
growth of the second crop. Culled stands must make way for 
stands that will grow; diseased and decadent trees must be removed; 
young stands must be thinned. In working out methods the foresters 
in chame are confronted with the same problems, both economic 
and technical, that must be faced by the landowner who wishes 
to cut his woodlands with an eye to the future. Since the national 
forests are representative of nearly every type and forest condition, 
they will function as forest laboratories in which problems common 
to Federal and private management of forest lands can be worked 
out to dependable conclusions. 

Forest nurseries.— It is estimated that there have been acquired as 
part of the Monongahela National Forest 43,000 acres of land which 
at present are barren of potential tree growth. Practically all of 
this land is above the 2,500 foot contour and consists of land which 
originally supported heavy stands of red spruce, often mixed with 
eastern hemlock and hign^rade hardwoods, such as black cherry, 
white ash, and sugar maple. Due to cutting and repeated fires 
prior to purchase by the Government, this large area of potentially 
valuable forest land lies idle. At least 30,000 acres must be planted 
if they are to be made productive again, since the present cover 
consists largely of bracken fern, blackberries, pin cherry, and similar 
nontimber species. A small forest tree nursery was established at 
Gladwin. W. Va., in 1919, to produce planting stock for reforestation 
on the Monongahela and near-by national forests. This, however, 
proved to be inadequate in size, and too inaccessible to be profitably 
operated. Accordingly, in 1920, it was abandoned and purchase was 
authorized of a tract of 28.8 acres of rich alluvial land located on the 
Blackwater Fork of Cheat River^ one mile east of Parsons, W. Va., 
close to a State highway. Durmg the fiscal year 1929 a modem 
nursery was developed on this site. The present authorized capacity 
is 2,000,000 trees a year, but this can be greatly increased if sufficient 
funds become available. The small trees produced will be used to 
plant denuded land on the Monongahela and small areas of worn-out 
and abandoned farm land on other near-by national forests. The 
native red spruce will be the chief crop, but other species such as 
white pine, Norway pine, white spruce,, and small quantities of 
hardwoods such as ydlow poplar, red oak, and white ash, will also 
be grown. 

D,:il,;P:lbyG00glC 
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Fire ctmtrot in the eastern district. — One of the bluest problems 
confrontiDg the Forest Service in its initiation of management of the 
acquired lands was the man-made fire risk. With the exception of 
Alabama and the White Mountain region, many hundred fires were 
set annually, and at the outset the best efforts then known were 
brought to bear upon the problem of preventing forest fires, and of 
discovering and suppressiiig promptly those that started. The best 
results of these efforts have been obtained on the Shenandoah, 
Natural Bridge, and Pisgah National Forests, but encouraging progress 
has been made on all the purchase units east of the Mississippi. 

The Ouachita and Ozark Forests in the State of Arkansas origi- 
nated as public-land forests to which the operation of the act of 
March 1, 1911, was later extended. Fire control on the two units 
has always been a real and stubborn problem, but despite the number 
of fires that still occur, the area burned each year is gradually being 
reduced. 

Enforcement of the law against setting fires has its vital part to 
play in curtailing this menace, but efforts are being made in many 
other lines to jirevent man-made fires. Forest officers visit schools 
and churches m the rural districts and eimlain the objects of forest 
management to some 30,000 or more people each year m die eastern 
district. An important part of this work is carried on ^ means of 
motion pictures, illustrated lectures, and exhibits. Two motor 
trucks are equipped with motion-picture projectors , and power plants 
for this purpose. They travel over the national forests, visit country 
schools and rural churches within and near the forests, and also 
deliver the message of forest protection to many civic bodies ia the 
national-forest territories. 

In the campaign ag^st forest fires, every kind of fire risk is care- 
fully analyzed and specific programs are initiated every year to 
minimize and overcome each one. This includes plans ana provi- 
sions for their execution to prevent fires originating from land clearing 
activities of local settlers, from lo^ng operations, from sawmills, 
from hunters, from campers, from smokers and from other specific 
causes to which past fires can be attributed. 

The primary fire job" is the prompt attacking and fighting of 
fires in accordance with standards which have been established as the 
result of constant study and broad experience. 

Another important phase of the fire work in the eastern national 
forest district is to spread the gospel of fire prevention, preparedness, 
and suppression to owners of near-by private lands. 

Becreaiion <m the eastern purchased naiional forests. — Outdoor 
recreational values are recognized by the Forest Service as a resource 
to be developed coordinately with the growing of timber and the 
protection of watersheds. The growing public appreciation of the 
recreational advantages offered by the national forests is attested by 
the fact that annually at least 2,800,000 persons spend some portion 
of their vacation within the national forests of the East and South. 
Within these forests is to be found some of the most picturesque 
scenery of the eastern portion of the United States. Here are the 
highest peaks east of the Rockies, extensive high plateaus, and lower 
ranges of rolling hills. Here also are mountain brooks and lakes, 
crystal clear and always cold; larger streams and rivers, sometimes 
tumbling over falls or rushing turbulently through rocky got^es, some- 
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times flomn^ wide and deep through silent woods. And over most of 
the forests is a verdant cover of timber. Much of the woodland 
consists of young trees, growing freely and rapidly, ever increasing in 
size and quality, destined one day to supply valuable timber. Here 
and there are to be found bits of majestic virgin forest. 

In response to evei -increasing demands the small areas best adapted 
for recreational development and use are set aside for that purpose. 
Camping and picnicking are the most general forms of recreation on 
all of these national forests, although niking is very popular in the 
White Mountains, and horseback riding is gradually gaining a foot- 
hold on some of the southern forests. A total of 41 camp and picnic 
pounds have been developed to date. Such areas are cleared of 
mflammable material and undergrowth, rough fireplaces are con- 
structed, pure- water supphes developed, and adequate sanitary 
facihties provided in order that both the health and comfort of the 
camper or picnicker can be safeguarded. 

The building of roads and trails primarily for purposes of fire con- 
trol or economic development naturally results in opening up to the 
public use many delightful but hitherto inaccessible areas. 

The pubUc is welcomed to use the forests, without charge or unneces- 
sary restrictions. In return the visitor is required to oe extremely 
careful with fire, to leave a clean camp, to guard gainst stream pol- 
lution, and to avoid marring or destroying the plant life and natural 
beauty. 

Fish and game on the eastern purchased nationat foTe>4s. — On much 
of the lands in the forests of tne South the abundance of wild-lile 
resources is only a subject matter recorded in history and in the 
minds of old-timers. Present day cover and food conditions are 
favorable for an abundance of wild life, but the forests are still sadly 
deficient in the kinds and numbers of fur-bearing and game animals 
they are capable of supporting. Fishing conditions are more favor- 
able since under the more intensive fish-planting program now in 
progress game fish are gradually increasing. Except within the 
national game refuges, the fish and game laws of the several States 
apply without limitation on the national forests, consequently the 
State fish and game commissions primarily are responsible for the 
protection and propagation of the wild life, but in this work receive 
the hearty cooperation of the Forest Service. The enactment of 
better game and fish laws, closer enforcement of these laws, and more 
money for propagation purposes give promise of better tiines ahead 
for the hunter and fisherman on the national forests. On several 
forests Federal game refuges have been created to supplement the 
larger number of State game refuges also located on Government 
land. These areas are set aside as natural breeding grounds on which 
the wild life is not molested, as hunting is prohibited and fishing 
when allowed is carefully regulated. From these areas the surplus 
game animals are free to spread over and restock the adjacent territory 
and are then subject to hunting under State law. 

Lake States Purchase Units, District 9 

On January 1, 1929, the Secretary of Agriculture, recognizing the 
importance of the Lake States region as a potential wood-producing 
area that will materially affect the wood supply of the Nation in 
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general and of a great agriculturid region in particular, created file 
ninth national forest mstrict with headquarters at Milwaukee, 
Wis. This national forest district has charge of all national forest 
Bctivities in Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. It is responsible 
to the Forester and the commission for the purchase of lands in 
approved units within these States and their administration and pro- 
tection after purchase. 

Nine purchase units have been approved bj the commission under 
authority of section 6 of the act approved June 7, 1924; 4 in Michi- 
gan, 3 in Wisconsin, and 2 in Mmnesota. The establishment of 
these units is opportune. The continuance of lumbering opera- 
tions, destruction by forest fires, abandonment of submai^mal agri- 
cultural lands, and the enormous burden of delinquent-tax lands have 
created great public interest and support for any move that will 
preserve or bring about the reestablishment of forests upon the 53,000,- 
000 acres within the Lake States that is classified as unsuitable for 
agriculture but suitable for the production of wood crops. The 
enormity of the land-reclamation ]ob that must be accomplished is 
indicated by the fact that there are over 20,000,000 acres within these 
three States that will require artificial reforestation if their productive 
value is to be realized within a reasonable period. 

The Lake States purchase areas contain soil and cover conditions 
representative of the vast acreage in the northern Lake States which 
comprises one of the greatest conservation problems in the United 
States to-day. The work of the commission, progressing along well- 
defined lines, contemplates the establishment and development of a 
series of demonstration areas which would serve purposes of timber 
production, watershed protection, and the use of land of a nonagricul- 
tural character. The success of the whole plan is contingent upon 
the intensive development of the relatively small areas established 
so that they will, at the earliest possible date, serve the highest pur- 
pose in the production of economic and social values. Extensive 
methods in the protection and administration of these units will 
not suffice. Probably conditions within these areas will more nearly 
approach those governing the practice of forestry in Europe under 
European conditions than in any other r^on in the United States. 
This mtensity of administration must be obtained if the units are to 
serve the purpose intended. Full realization of the plan will, without 
doubt, go a long way in stimulatii^ the production of timber crops 
on lands privately owned but not now productive. There has been 
no intention on the part of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission to take over any great percentage of the idle lands in the 
northern Lake States, but rather the basic idea has been to establish 
limited areas as demonstrational units in order that private initiative 
may be assisted and encouraged to assume its share of the burden. 
Under the existing program the total area to be acquired by purchase 
in the Lake States wHlnot exceed 2,500,000 acres. 

Forest planting will be one of the major requirements and activities 
within the National Forest units that are being established. It is 
estimated that within approved units there are over 1,200,000 acres 
that will require artificial reforestation. As a vast acreage within 
the three States will require similar treatment, the reforestation of 
the purchase areas as rapidly as possible will promote their demon- 
strational values. The planting operations in the long run should be 
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▼ery profitable, as it is estimated that lands costing S2 per acre and 
susceptible of planting at a coat of not over t5 per acre will yield a 
return, when tne crop matures, of from $1 to (2 per acre per annum. 
However, this is considered a minor factor compared with the demon- 
stration values of the planting work. 

The States concerned are cooperating in every way in the estab- 
lishment of these purchase units. 

There were approved for purchase in the Lake States imit during 
the year a total of 149 tracts containing 143,024 acres at an average 
price of $1.63 per acre. Title to 49,023 acres passed to the United 
States at an average price of $1,64 per acre. Progress in the execu- 
tion of the purchase program during the fiscal year 1929 was by 
States and units as follows : 



The Keweenaw unit, approved December 12, 1928, completes the 

S resent program of purchase areas in the State of Michigan. Boun- 
aiy adjustments will be required as time goes on but no new units 
under the provisions of the Clarke-McNary law are contemplated. 

The Conservation Commission of Michigan is very cooperative 
and appreciative of the fact that Federal activity is removing a por- 
tion, although a small one, of the burden of land reclamation that it 
must carry. In Michigan the fact that by and large the work must 
be done by pubhc agencies is well understood and tne State is acting 
effectively and a^essively through its conservation coomiission. 

Huron unit. — During the past year the purchase of additional lands 
to the aggregate amount of 9,828.44 acres was approved within the 
Huron purchase unit. These lands involve 29 individual tracts pur- 
chased at an average price of $2 per acre. The commission also 
approved three exchanges under the act of March 3, 1925, through 
which the Government is to acquire title to 1,100 acres and is giving 
in exchange 925 acres. The most important development withm the 
Huron purchase area was the working out of an exchange with the 
State of Michigan, which is the fourth of its kind that has been insti- 
gated, whereby 75,002.57 acres, comprised of scattered tracts of 
public domain throughout the State, will be granted the State in 
exchange for 75,051.81 acres within the purchase area that have 
accrued to the State because of tax delinquency. This plan will 
facilitate the State's program of forests and parks and permit of the 
consolidation of Government lands within this valuable purchase 
unit. 

Marquette unit. — During the year 1929 authority was granted to 
purchase seven tracts havmg an aggregate area of 18,522.23 acres at 
an average price of $1.57 per acre. When title to this land has passed 
there witlbe within the Marquette unit a total area of 57,138 acres avail- 
able for administration. The importance of the consolidation work 
is emphasized in connection with planting operations that are now 
being carried on; 1,200 acres wore planted last year and 1,500 acres 
will be planted in the fall of 1929. Ability to plant m solid blocks 
cheapens the operations to a considerable extent. Purchase work 
withm the Marq^uette unit has been slowed up because of the fact 
that a great portion of the land is so far t&x dehnq^aent that the back 
taxes amount to more than the land is worth. It is hoped to acquire 
& considerable acreage of the tax-delinquent lands during the next 
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year through exchange with the State and the (emaiader by direct 
purchase from the State. 

Mackinac unit. — During the year the commission has authorised 
the purchase of seven tracts having an aggregate area of 49,359.17 
acres at an average price of $1.52 per acre within this unit. There 
is an opportunity to put the lands that have been approved for pur- 
chase xmder immediate administration and to start planting opera- 
tions of considerable size because of the fact that the offered lands 
constitute a compact block. The two main obstacles to the progress 
of purchase work in the unit are the existence of considerable areas 
covered with merchantable timber which is in the process of being 
removed by lumbermen. In addition, several thousand acres are 
being held for high values tor recreation use and can not be bought 
at a reasonable price at this time. In order to prevent the purchase 
of too scattered holdings, purchase work was suspended in some of 
the townships along the east side of the unit until the plans of the 
owners could be more definitely determined. 

Keweenaw unit. — I>uring the year the commission approved the 
purchase of 34,56S.9& acres made up of five tracts at an average price 
of J1.60 per acre. This unit has not suffered the severity of bum 
that has been general in the other three units in Michigan and will 
have a particularly high demonstrational value, as it is possible to 
improve the condition of the stands that already exist. The unit 
will also be of great value in the future as a public recreation ground. 

WISCONSIN 

At its meeting on December 12, 1928, the commission approved 
the establishment of and initiation of purchase work within three 
purchase areas in Wisconsin. The relatively small acreage proposed 
for acquisition in Wisconsin as compared with Michigan ana \linne- 
sota was due to the fact that the enabling act of the State restricted 
to 500,000 acres the area of land that could be bought within the 
State. On September 3, 1929, however, the governor signed an act 
authorizing the purchase of land for national-forest purposes up to 
1,000,000 acres and the full fruition of the plan for a series of demou- 
sirationai units within the State probably will warrant the establish- 
ment of one or two more small areas. The establishment of the 
Wisconsin units was approved by the commission so late in the year 
that title has not yet passed to any lands within the State. 

Flambeau unit. — It is anticipated that during the fiscal year 1930 
60,000 acres will be examined within this unit and submitted to the 
commission for approval. This acreage has been offered at prices 
justifying the examination and appraisal of the lands. It is hoped 
that a sufficient area can be purcnased during the coming year to 
warrant a protection oiganization and improvements as there is con- 
siderable land within the units that will not require artificial reforesta* 
tion if further fires can be kept out. This unit will have a particularl/ 
high value as a demonstrational area, not only because of its location 
in north central Wisconsin but because of the diversity of soil types 
and cover that exists. There are three distinct soil ^pcs that will 
require three distinct methods of forest culture: (1) The hardwood 
ridges at one time contained excellent stands of beech, birch, and 
maple, with occasional large white pine trees. By and large, these 
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ridges have now been burned after cutting to an extent that, although 
there is some reproduction of marketable species, considerable plant- 
ing will be required. However, the soil is exceedingly productive. 
(2) In the northern patt of the area the soil is largely adaptable to 
the production of pine, although in general on account of the severity 
of past fires it aow contains stands of birch and poplar that are con- 
sidered practically valueless, (3) There is an extensive area of 
productive swamp within the unit that will produce valuable stands 
of spruce, balsam, and cedar. 

The existence of these soil types calls for various methods of treats 
ment and will ultimately make the area peculiarly valuable for demon- 
stration purposes because all the types are representative of vast areas 
of land within the State in a similar condition. 

Oneida unU. — This purchase area taken as a whole r&presents the 
best of the three areas in Wisconsin with respect to cover conditions. 
A targe portion of the area is covered with tbiifty stands of reproduc- 
tion of marketable species. This has been due to the fact that the 
area has, to a considerable extent, been protected from fire by the 
owners. There remains within the area several thousand acres of 
land from which the timber has not yet been removed. No options 
have been approved within this area by the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission, but 34,300 acres have been oflered at prices that 
justified their examination, and negotiations are under way looking 
to the ultimate obtaining of options. The value of the Oneida unit 
from a demonstration standpoint is high because of the diversi^ of 
soil and conditions that exist. On account of the productivity of'^the 
soil rapid growth of species of all kinds that are indigenous to the area 
can be obtained. As rapidly as possible the 59,000 acres of lands re- 
quiring planting within this unit should be reforested in order that 
it may be brought to its highest productivity. 

The country surrounding the Oneida unit is very intensively used 
for recreation purposes and the social values that wilt be created by 
the maintenance of a forest in this territory will be exceedingly high. 
There is great public interest in the region in connection with the 

f>ro^'ess made in establishing this unit, and it is hoped that sufficient 
ana will be purchased during the year to put the area under adminis- 
tration and to begin the reconstruction process that is going to be 
necessary. 

Moguak unit. — During the fiscal year 1929 no purchases were ap- 
proved within this unit. But an option was granted by the com- 
missioners of Bayfield County covering approximately 30,000 acres 
at $1.25 per acre. This option represents about 25 per cent of the 
total area of the unit. In addition to the land under option, about 
12,000 acres have been offered by 10 owners. In aD 42,830 acres 
have been offered by 11 owners. The Moguah unit is by and laige 
a planting area, having been so repeatedly burned that there is litUe 
hope for natural regeneration upon most of the area within any reason- 
able period. Because of its location planting work within this unit 
will be readily available for inspection by the public and by interested 
landowners and it is believed that the successful planting of an area 
of this kind will go far to stimulate activity in the reforestation of 
lands of a similar character. It is planned to initiate planting opera* 
tiona as soon as title has passed to the lands now under option. 
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UINNESOTA 

Id the State of Minnesota one additional unit, the St. Croix, was 
approved during the psat year. Purchase work has progressed as 
rapidly as coaditions would permit within the previously established 
Superior unit. 

Within northern Minnesota, where much of the land is not suitable 
for agricultiu-al purposes, the increasing acreage of tax-deUnquont 
lands, due to high tax rates and nonproductiveness combined, is 
building up a new public domain within the State as the land in e£Fect 
reverts to the public after a certain amount of delinquency has accrued. 
The seriousness of this situation and the fact that by and l&ree the 
solution is to get these non agricultural forest lands back to producing 
wood cropa is. recognized and appreciated within the State, and there 
is strong support for the work the Government is doing to aid the 
State in meeting this situation. 

Superior unit. — During the past year 101 tracts with a combined 
area of 30,746.02 acres were approved for purchase at a price of $1.62 
per acre. A total of 77,814.87 acres has now been approved for pur- 
chase within this unit and 32,139.46 acres have passed to the Govern- 
ment through transfer of title. Extensive lumbering operations are 
now being carried on in the eastern portion of the unit and it is antici- 
pated that during the next two years a very considerable acreage of 
cut-over lands will become available for purchase because of the 
completion of cutting operations. 

This unit has developed great public importance because of the 
peculiar recreation values that exist within its boundaries. It is 
affected to some extent by the Shipstead-Newton bill, which would 
regulate the use of national-forest lands so that recreational values 
would not be destroyed and has been visited and examined by two 
congressional committees during the past year. It is worthy of 
note that the success of this bill as an administrative matter will, to 
a large extent, be dependent upon the successful prosecution of the 
purchase program. 

St. Croix unit. — The St. Croix unit was approved by the commission 
at its meeting on December 12, ld2S, but tnus far no attempts have 
been made to negotiate for the purchase of lands. Over 75 per cent 
of the lands within this purchase area are tax delinquent and the towns 
involved have very heavy outstanding bond issues. The proposal to 
purchase lands within the area developed the fact that the with- 
drawal of lands from taxation through their purchase by the United 
States would complicate the financial situation of the townships and 
counties. The people in the region fully appreciate that no solution 
of their tax problems is in sight, but in view of all the circumstances 
it was deemed inadvisable to proceed with the purchase of lands 
until the status of the bonds could be straightened out. If, within 
the next six months no solution appsars, it will be recommended that 
the unit be abandoned and an alternate area selected. 

Administration and Management of Acquired Lands 



The lands acquired under the Clarke-McN ary law are administered 
in the same manner and under the same principles as the other 
national forests. The several small purchase units within a given 
region and in reasonable proximity to each other are grouped together 
as a single national forest administrative unit. Each forest is under 
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the direct supervision of a forest supervisor who, under general 
instructions from the district forester, plans the work and is responsi- 
ble for its proper execution. He is assisted by a staff of administra- 
tive and techidcal assistants in handling the various problems of 
silviculture, forest manfl^ement, improvement, and utilization. 

The forests are subdivided into ranger districts which vary in size 
according to topography, volume of business, and other factors, the 
average district comprising 75,000 acres. Each is in charge of a 
district ranger. These rangiers are primarilj^ field men and perform 
the duties directly involved in protecting their districts from fire and 
in the supervision of the vanous activities such as timber sales, 
grazing, and special uses. They also supervise and assist in the 
construction and maintenance of roads, trails, telephone lines, and 
other permanent improvements. 

The existence of lai^e areas of alienated land within these purchase 
units affects very materially the costs of protection and administra- 
tion. Fractically the same organization in existence at this time 
could administer the gross area within these units as easily as it now 
handles the net area and without additional cost. As the net area 
increases through purchase the cost of administration and protection 
per acre will decrease. 

The fire hazard within the Lake States purchase units is materiallv 
increased by the existence of private holdings within the unit bound- 
aries. These lands are used at will by the owners, and the Forest 
Service is unable to exercise proper supervision over the methods of 
brush disposal when timber operations are in progress, or to take 
fire-prevention measures on these lands except at the will of the 
owners. Through cooperation with the State and the use of State 
laws, control over indiscriminate burning during the fire season has 
become reasonably effective. However, the situation wOl be greatly 
improved as aleniations are eliminated. 

The obtaining of efficient fire control is dependent upon two 
major features — first, prompt detection, and, second, swift attack. 
Considerable progress nas been made in the construction of roads, 
trails, fire lines, lookout towers, and telephone lines in the purchase 
units which were established several years ago. However, very little 
progress has been made in this direction in the more recently estab- 
lished units. This is, of course, due to the short time within which 
they have been established and also to the fact that the Govern- 
ment has acquired title to only a comparatively small portion of the 
units in question. The construction of roads, trails, lookout towers, 
and fire and telephone lines is a matter of vital importance in the 
administration and protection of the forests, and it is hoped that 
material progress in such work can be made in the near future. 

The greater part of the land in these purchase units which is suit- 
able for recreation purposes is in private ownership, consequently the 
attempts of the Forest Service to establish well-regulated and at^ 
tractive recreation sites have been attended to a lai^e extent with 
serious difficulties. The inability of the Forest Service to exercise 
adequate control over the construction of undesirable improvements 
renders futile any effort to promote intensive recreational develop- 
ment until the lands adapted to recreational use are in Government 
■ownership, or there is some guaranty that development on private 
lands will be in harmony with that on the public lands. 

o 
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ACT OP MABOH 1, 1911 



Sbc. 5. That the commisaion hereby appcanted shall, through ite 

S resident, aoDually report to Congress, not later than the first 
f onday in December, the operations and expenditures of the com- 
mission in detail during the precedii^ fiscal year. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



National Forbst Reservation Cohhission, 

Washin^on, D. C, November 25, 19S0. 
The FsisiDiiNT or thb Sbnatd. 

Sib: In accordance with the prorisions of section 5 of the act of 
Coi^ress ^proved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), I have the honor to 
transmit herewith report of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930. 
Respectfully, 

Patrick J. Hdblbt. 

Secretary of War, 
President Naiional Forest Reservation Commission. 
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Hon. Willis C. Hawlxv, Member of Congress from Oregwi. 

Hon. Jaueb B. Aswell, Member of Congress from Louisiana. 

John E. Bitbch, secretary, Atlantic Building, Washington, D.O. 
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HEVTEW or THB TBAB S WORK 

Very satisfactory progress was made during the fiscal year 1930 
in the acquisition of land for forestry purposes, and the acref^e 
acquired aided very materially in the consolidation of the lands m. 
Govenunent ownership within the various purchase units. The com- 
mission held two meetings during the year and approved the purchase 
of 538,048 acres of land at an average price of $2.73 per acre, or a 
total price of $1,468,367.58. The acreage approved was much greater 
than that approved for purchase in any preceding year. The average 
price per acre was $1,12 less than that for the fiscal year 1929 and 
$2.18 per acre less than the average price of the total acreage ap- 
proved in all preceding years. The total acreage approved for pur- 
chase up to the close of the fiscal year was 4,133,483 acres, the average 
price per acre $4.63, the total price $19,143,129.79. These lands are 
located within 29 purchase units which are situated within 16 States. 

During the past fiscal year the Government acquired title to 
417,064 acres of land at an average price of $3.63 per acre, or a 
total price of $1,512,181.22. The total acreage to which the Gov- 
ernment has acquired title is 3,413,293 acres at an average price of 
$4.93 per acre, or a total price of $16,818,602.12. 

The commission, in conformity with its general program of national- 
forest purchases, approved the establishment of the Cumberland 
purchase unit in Kentucky, Kiamichi purchase unit in Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, Homochitto purchase unit in Mississippi, and the 
Evangeline purchase unit in Louisiana. The total gross acreage of 
these newly established units is approximately 1,325,200 acres and 
the general program of national-forest purchases contemplates the 
eventual acquisition of approximately 1,176,450 acres within these 
units. 

The several tables which follow show, by years, the progress of the 
purchase work, the distribution of the lands acquired and being 
acquired, by States, by counties, by watersheds, by purchase units, 
and the averse prices per acre which have been paid. 

Table 1 shows by years since 1911, which was the year of the enact- 
ment of the law authorizing purchase, the gross acreage before 
survey and prior to the elimination of areas covered by defective 
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title, and the averf^e price of lands the purchase of which was 
authorized : 

TablIi 1. — Otmi acreage approved for pttrckate, by fiteat yean 
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Table 2 shows the distribntion, by purchase units, of lands which 
have been acquired, additional areas approved for purchase, and the 
total acreage by purchase unite to June 30, 1930. 
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Table 3-A shows, by States, the distribution of the lands approved 
for purchase during the year and the total acreage of lands approved 
for purchase since the b^inning of the work in 1911, together with 
the averf^e price per acre and the total value of all lands. 

Table 3-A. — Lands approved for purehoie, bj/ States 
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Table 3-B shows, by States, the distribution of the lands acquired 
during the year and since the passage of the act of March 1, 1911, 
together with the averse price per acre and the total price piud. 

Table 3-B. — Lands acquiTed, by Siatet 
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Table 4 shows, as of June 30, 1930, the acre^e of the purchase 
units, by States, by counties, and by watersheds, and the areas which 
have been apjiroved for purchase and which have been acquired, 
the average price per acre, and the a^er^ate price pud by States, 
by counties, and by purchase units within counties and watersheds. 
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Table 5 shows the number of acres, the acreage of lands, the price 
per acre, and the total price, by purchase units and by States, approved 
for purchase during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930. 



Table 6. — Lands approved for purchase, fiscal 
State§, average price per acr 
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Table 6 shows the gross area of the purchase units and the per cent 
of the land in each unit which has been acquired or is being acquired. 
As shown by this table, approximately one-third of the area has been 
or is being acquired within the purchase units. 

The lai^est proportion of land has been acquired on the Osceola, 
Catahoula, Fisgah, Alabama, and White Mountain units. The 
Choctawhatchee, Huron, Ocala, Ouachita, Ozark, and Superior uiuts 
are comprised largely of public domain lands, and only a compara- 
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tively small proportion of the areas of these units has been approved 
for purchase. 

Table 6, — Grosa area of purekate wnt(* in^fhe eatlem reffion and the per eml of 
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APPX0PKIATI0M8 AMD FINANCIAL SVATK1IKI4T 

Retard (4 appro pn'aiiefM 
Fiscal year — 

1910 (all reverted to Treaaury) *1, 000, 000. 00 

1911 (of which $1,982,679.24 revOTted) 2,000,000.00 

1912, 2,000.000.00 

1913 2,000,000.00 

1914 2, 000, ooaoo 

1915 „ _ 2,000,000.00 

1916 

1917 — — 3,000,000.00 

1918. - 

1919 — 

1920 600,000.00 

1921 — _ _.. 

1922 1,000.000.00 

1923 - - 460, 000. 00 

1924- 4G0, 000. 00 

1926 — 818,640 00 

1926. _ 1,000, ooaoo 

1927 1,000,000.00 

1928 — - 1,000,000.00 

1928 (supplement&D 1,000,000. 00 

1929 1,000,000.00 

1930 2,000,000.00 

Total appTOpriationa 24,318.640.00 

Reverted to Treaaury 2.982.679.24 

Net appropriatioiia 21, 33S, 860. 78 

The taUes whieh follow show the financial situation at the close ol 
the fiscal year 1930. 
S. Do€. 223, 7 
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Expen»e» NatiotuU Fortat R«»«naiion Commiaaion, 19S0 

Appropriation, " Nation&l Forest Reservation Commission, 1930". 825,000. 00 

f^penses for fiscal year ended June 30, 1930 609. 86 

Unexpended balance, June 30, 1930 ...... 24, 390. IS 

Balance to revert to Treasury _ 24, 390, IS 

Appropriation, "Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds 
of navisable streams, 1928," balance obligated but unexpended 
at the dose of the fiscal year. 14,804. 61 

Expended during fiscal year 1930 14,804 61 

Appropriation, " Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds of 
navigable streams, 1928-29," balance of obligated but unex- 
pended at the close of fiscal year 1929 .^ 259,466. 86 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1930 203, 249. 84 

Balance obligated but unexpended July 1,1930, ._ fi6, 207. 02 

Appropriation, "Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds 
of navigable streams, 1929," balance obligated but unexpended 
at the dose of fiscal year 1929 705,089. 45 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1930 547, 204 22 

Balance obUgated but unexpended July 1, 1930. 157, 886. 23 

Appropriation, "Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds 

of navigable streams, 1930" 2,000,000.00 

Expenditures for the fiscal year 1930 979, 701. 30 

Balance obligated but unexpended July 1, 1930 1,030, 298. 70 

Appropriation, "Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds 

of navigable streams," at the close of the fiscal year 1929 69,488. 69 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1930 13, 846. 68 

Balance obligated and unexpended July 1, 1930 55, 641. 91 

Total balance obligated but unexpended July 1, 1930 1, 290, 032. 86 

Amounts disbursed during fiscal year 1930 from the five available 
appropriations for "Acquisition of lands for protection of water- 
sheds of navigable streams," as shown above: 

Appropriation for 1928 14,804.61 

Appropriation tor 1928-29 203,249.84 

Appropriation for 1929 647.204 22 

Appropriation for 1930 979,701.30 

Appropriation for no year 13, 846. 68 

Total disbursements from all appropriations during the fiscal 

yeiir 1930 - 1, 758, 80ft 66 

Analyais of expenditure* during fieed year 19S0 
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Eabtbhn National Fohhst Pdbchasb Units — ^Region 7 

The salient features of the work of the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commisaion for the year ending June 30, 1930, in relation to the 
National Forests of the Eastern region were: 

1 . The further consolidation of Federal ownership within established 
units through authorization of the purchase of 411 tracts, haying a 
total area of 296,649 acres, at an average price of $3.61 per acre. 

2. Authorization of a new national-forest purchase imit in Missisr 
sippi, a State hitherto without such an asset. This unit, designated 
as the Homochitto, is estabhshed primarily for stream protection, 
although it has high timber producing capacity and is so situated 
that it should possess great demonstrational value. 

3. Authorization of a new national-forest purchase unit, the Kia- 
michi, in the mountainous region of southeastern Oklahoma. The 
new unit is established primarily for stream protection, although it has 
excellent timber producii^ capacity. 

4. Authorization of an additional unit, the Evangeline, for timber 

Sroduction in the pine lands of Louisiana, strfitegically located in 
Rapides Parish, within 10 miles of Alexandria, the lai^est city in the 
central part of the State. 

5. Authorization of the establishment of the Cumberland unit in 
Kentucky, 

During the fiscal year the purchase work was carried forward on 
21 purchase units within 16 national forests. Of the- $1,070,927 
aggregate value of the lands authorized for purchase during the year, 
$431,402 represents the value assigned to saw timber and to timber 
products. The soil and young growth value of the lands acquired 
exclusive of commercial timber consequently represents about 58 
per cent of the value of the purchases authorized during the year. 
A lai^e portion of this land consists of heavily cidled and closely 
cut-over lands, either stocked with switch and sapling stands of trees 
of valuable species or with sufficient seed trees to insure the restockii^ 
of the great part of the remaining portion without the necessity c^ 
planting. 

Of the gross area of 3,635,367 acres which has been approved for 
purchase in the eastern region, title to 3,185,3S1 acres has already 
vested in the United States, at an averse price of $5.17 an. aore. 
The area to which title vested during the year amounted to 294,391 
acres, at an averse price of S4.48 an acre. There remained at the 
end of the fiscal year 449,986 acres the purchase of which has been 
authorized but title to which has not passed to the Government. 

The most signal purchase approved during the year consisted of 
40,120 acres in^¥alton and Oskaloosa Counties in Florida, within the 
Choctawbatchee National Forest. These lands consist of originid 
railroad grant lands of alternate sections, which when they shall pass 
to the Government will largely consolidate Federal ownership within 
the eastern end of this forest. For a number of years the adminis- 
tration of the forest, and especially its protection, has been seriously 
handicapped by the checkerboard character of the national-forest 
lands In this part of the forest due to the lai^e interspersal of lands 
in private ownership. The same Intermh^ling of privateb^ owned 
lands exists over the larger part of the Ocala National Forest in 
middle peninsular Florida, where the purchase of more than 14,000 
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acres of privately owned checker-boarded lauds in the northwestern 

Eart of tnis forest in the h^hly inflammable sand pine forest type 
as brought about better aammistrative conditions and especially 
desirable economies in the cost of protection. 

Of the 296,649 acres of land approved for purchase during the year, 
78,784 acres, or 27 per cent, are classed as l^htly culled and contain 
merchantable timber suitable and available for immediate or early 
operation. An additional 167,060 acres of heavily culled or cut over 
lands contain a Uttle merchantable timber in quantities available 
for early operation; but some of this land has been so closely cut over 
and is so devoid of seed trees as to require planting. There are 
37,056 acres, or 13 per cent, of cut over or abandoned farm land 
which has restocked and on which the estabhshment of young timber 
has taken place to such an extent that planting will not be required. 
There are 7,146 acres, or somewhat in excess of 2 per cent, of aban- 
doned farm lands some of which is in process of stockmg, while on some 
there is such a deficiency of restocking that planting may be required 
to supplement natural stocking and secure stands of satisfactory 
density. There are 6,604 acres, or about 2 per cent of the area, so 
eeverely burned as to require planting or necessitate a long wait 
before natural reatocldng is secured. Such of the lands as aj,e classed 
as baiTen, and included with the badly burned, will yield little or no 
returns in the way of timber growth. The lai^est area of lightly 
culled lands containing merchantable stands of timber on tracts 
considered during the year are on the Osceola purchase unit in north- 
eastern Florida, where 24,583 acres, or about one-third of the total 
area of this class of land, is located. The latest areas of badly 
burned land in any one purchase unit are on the Ocala in Florida 
where there are 2,727 acres consistii^ of fresh burned sand pine lands, 
the restocking of which by natural means would be so extremely slow 
as to necessitate planting if restoration of productivity is to be 
secured within a reasonable length of time. 

The lai^est tract in the eastern region approved for purchase by 
the commission consisted of 40,120 acres on the Choctawhatchee. 
Other outstanding purchases in Florida were a 29,435-acre tract on 
the Osceola purchase unit and 14,241 acres on the Ocala unit. Within 
the Catahoula unit in Louisiana 6 tracts of more than 5,000 acres 
each were approved, two of them exceeding 10,000 acres each. One 
tract of 19,090 acres, one of 16,958 acres, and one of 4,800 acres were 
the outstanding purchases on the -Ouad^a' unit in Arkansas. Thfl 
largest tract acquired in the White Mountain National Forest pur- 
chase unit consisted of 4,121 acres. The purchase of the larger 
tracts, however, by no means fully represents the extent to which 
consolidation is proceeding. This is better indicated by the fact 
that 67 tracts, with a total area of 31,050 acres, were authorized to 
be acquired within the Ouachita unit m Arkansas; 22 tracts, with a 
combined area of 2,912 acres, in the Ozark purchase unit; 12 tracts, 
containing 4,640 acres, only 1 of which was larger than 3,000 acres, 
on the Shenandoah purchase unit; 27 tracts, involving 2,942 acres, on 
the Alabama unit, only 1 in excess of 1,000 acres; 42 tracts on the 
Nantahala, embracing 33,447 acres; 41 on the Allegheny unit, con- 
sisting of 9,500 acres; 16 tracts on the Natural Bndge, which will 
add 3,614 acres to that national forest; 21 tracts on the Mount 
Mitchell unit, involving 2,668 acres; 33 tracts on the Cherokee, 
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©mbracing 26,057 acres; 33 tracts on the Oeoi^a Purchase unit, total- 
ing 8,879 acres; 13 tracts on the Monongahela unit, the purchase of 
which will add 16,955 acres to that forest; and 6 tracts on the White 
Mountain National Forest, consistii^ of 4,734 acres. 

While the average price at which lands were approved for purchase 
was $3.61 an acre, there was a wide rar^e in prices due essentially to 
the difference in value of timber. The highest price paid was $50 
an acre, an award of the court for 53.08 acres for a holding which it 
w^s desired to eliminate from the Pisgah Game Preserve within the 
national forest of the same name. The highest prices paid under 
agreement with owners were $25 an acre, for a small tract of 54 acres; 
920 for 25 acres; S15 for 347 acres; $14 for 66 acres, all within the 
Allegheny National Forest; while $14 was authorized for 104 acres 
as an addition to the White Mountain National Forest, The nadir 
in prices for a large tract was the authorization to purchase 14,241 
acres, at $1.75 an acre, as an addition to the Ocala Nation^ Forest 
in Florida. Other purchases involving low prices were 20 acres, at 
tl.50, on the Ouachita; 175 acres, at $1.90, on the Boone unit in 
North Carolina; 150 acres, at $2, on the Ozark; 336 acres, at $2.25, on 
the Ouachita; 40,120 acres, at $2.25, on the Choctaw hatchee ; 4,734 
acres, at $2.25, in the White Mountain unit, at which price also a 
large number of small tracts were offered for purchase on the Nanta- 
hala, Ozark, and Ouachita uinits. These low-priced lands represent 
areas which have been either burned recently or closely cut over and 
loi^ly devoid of seed trees and young growth, for the rehabilitation 
of which there must be an outlay of public funds either in protection 
over a long period or in plantm§, or both. The large acreage of 
cut-over timberland now for sale m different parts of this national- 
forest region, and the cost to the private owner of carrying such 
lands with little returns therefrom after they have been closely 
cut over, indicate a tendency toward lower prices for lands than have 
hitherto prevailed. 

The authorization, as previously noted, of new purchase imits in 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Louisiana meets the most 
acute situations with the exception of the Loquillo Forest in Porto 
Rico, to which, unfortunately, the purchase provisions of the Weeks 
law and Clarke-McNary law are not apphcable. The establishment 
of additional purchase units in furtherance of the approved general 
program will be considered from time to time as economic conditions 
ana the availabihty of funds will justify, but for the immediate 
future the major obiective of the purchase work will be to consohdate 
the lands under Federal management within the now existing system 
of purchase areas, so as to promote the most effective and economical 
conditions of protection, development, and management. 

Two small exchai^es were authorized under the act of March 3, 
1925. One of these, on the Natm^al Bridge National Forest involved 
the transfer of 0.04 acre of rocky land acquired under the act of 
March 1, 1911, to private interests for industrial use in exchange for 
134.32 acres of land of good growing capacity and well suited for 
timber production. A second exchange^ on the Nantahala National 
Forest, involved the transfer from pubUc ownership of 1.22 acres of 
national forest land for which there were given in exchange 71.44 
acres of forest Jand in good growing condition. 
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Homoekiito National Forest purchase unit. — This unit, named after 
the principal stream which drains it, has been established to accom- 
plish the twofold purpose of stream protection and timber production, 
under the provisions of section 6 of the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 
961), and the permissive legislation of the State of Mississippi (act of 
November 19, 1928). 

By f^reement with the Mississippi State Board of Forestry, areas 
not to exceed those to which county boards of supervisors have given 
assent will at the present time be acquired in the respective counties. 
This will avoid the possibihty of disarrai^ement of county finances. 
All counties within which early purchases are contemplated have 
given assent. In addition to stream protection and timber production 
a collateral fimction of the proposed forest will be its use for demon* 
stration purposes . 

The Homochitto unit has a gross area of 325,000 acres, of which it 
is expected that not to exceed 150,000 acres will be acquired within the 
next two years. The unit involves 23,000 acres of the western part of 
Lincoln County, 23,000 acres of the western part of Copiah County, 
83,000 acres in the extreme eastern part of Jefferson County, 35,000 
acres in eastern Adams County, 184,000 acres of Franklin County, and 
28,000 acres in the extreme northwestern portion of Amite County. 
These are the gross areas within the purchase unit boundaries. It is 
not the intention to acquire within this gross area a greater acre^e 
than that to which the counties have given assent. 

The unit is located at the upper edge of the coastal pine belt of 
the southern United States. The greater portion of the surface is 
badly broken and dissected into Tow, rounded, but often steep- 
sided hills. The Homochitto River, most of the headwaters of which 
lie within the boundaries of the unit, flows through the unit and 
drains more than nine^tenths of its area. It and the Bayou Pierre, 
which drains a small area, flow directly into the Mississippi River. 
In times of ordinary flow the Homochitto River is a small stream 
which meanders between wide beds of white sand eroded from the 
unprotected hills of its basin. These sand beds deposited by the 
high floods which follow the heavy rainfall and rapid run-off of 
storm waters are constantly shifting. 

The once fertile alluvials of the Homochitto River have been 
buried by these sand deposits and their values as agriculttiral land 
entirely destroyed. The soUs are prevailingly silts and silty loams, 
rarely indurated, as a ride friable, eroding freely and destructively 
when exposed and unprotected. When freshly cleared these soils 
are rich in humus which lessens the natural tendency to excessive 
erosion. The surface of the region, however, is so broken that labor- 
saving machinery can not be used to advantage. The costs of culti- 
vation consequently are high, placing the farmers on such land at a 
marked disadvantage compared with the cultivators of land having 
surfaces which will permit the employment of machinery. Further- 
more, while these soils when freshly cleared have high initial produc- 
tivity, they rapidly deteriorate as a result of washing and guUying. 
About 20 per cent of the area within the purchase unit has at one 
time or another been in cultivation. Probably less than 5 per cent 
is at present being so used. The history of these lands is the un- 
successful attempt to develop a farming community imder the handi- 
cap of broken surface, concentrated precipitation, and friable and 
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easily'^eroded soils soon depleted of natural fertility by active and 
excessive erosion. The lands after a few years of cropping were 
then turned out as too thin soiled to justify further cultivation. 
These wasted lands rapidly restocked to pines by means of seed 
self-sown from near-by old and proUfic seed-bearing trees. In a 
few decades these little pines grew into tall and smooth stemmed trees 
of economic size and ready for the ax and the saw. The stands 
which they formed have now lai^ely been exploited; the lareest 
trees have been cut out and the smSler ones left as unmerchantable; 
sometimes all trees have been cut. Much of this land which has 
been so cut over is now ready to restock and. produce another stand 
of timber. 

Even with the precedent of agricultural failure everywhere around 
them, many people in the region are strolling to succeed on farms 
upon which others have failed. Less than one-half of the 5 per cent 
of the land now in cultivation is of a character which promises success 
to the owner. The permanent producing capacity of the remaining 
lands can be better preserved by maintaimng them as woodlands 
than as farms with precarious retun^. 

There are four well-marked forest types in the unit— the loblolly 

{>ine, the shortleaf pine, the longleaf pine, the hardwood types. The 
obloUy pine lands, which for the most part are confined to lower 
slopes and small alluvials, occupy about 20 per cent of the area. The 
shortleaf-pine type occupies about 60 per cent and the loi^leaf-pine 
Ituids about 5 per cent of the wooded area. The haxdwood lands 
occupy the reftiaining 15 per cent. 

Roads and transportation facihties are good. The unit is traversed 
from east to west by the main line of the Mississippi Central Railroad, 
the western terminus of which is Natchez on the Mississippi River, 
while at the western end the Mississippi & Yazoo Valley Railroad 
crosses from north to south. Both of these railroads afford connec- 
tion with the Illinois Central Railroad system, of which the main 
north and south line lies about 1 5 miles to the eastward , passing through 
Brookhaven, the most important distributing and maniuactuhng 

?oint to the east of the forest unit, as Natchez is to the west of it. 
he area also is well served by graded and graveled h^hways. 
While the Homochitto River is not a navigable stream its nearness 
to the Mississippi River, to which it contributes a relatively lai^e 
solid burden, makes the protection of its watershed a most important 
problem. 

Although there are several large tracts on the Homochitto, mostly 
cut over, or lai^ely cut over, owned by lumber companies, there are 
many small tracts either entirely in woods or including small areas 
of mardnal farming lands. 

The Kiamiehi National Forest purchase unit. — This new ujiit will 
be supplemental to the Ouachita National Forest in protectit^ the 
lai^e area of mountainous and rough lands which extend westward 
from the h^hlands located to the south of the Arkansas River in 
western Arkansas and adjacent southeastern Oklahoma. The unit 
embraces the southeastern portion of Latimer County, the southern 
portion of La Flore County, both in Oklahoma, and a narrow strip 
of Polk County, Ark., and has a gross area of about 326,000 acres. 
It is being established under the act of March 1, 1911, for stream pro- 
tection as well as timber production. The Geological Survey has 
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already reported favorably upoD the stream r^ulatoiy influences of 
forest cover within the area. Authority was granted by the State 
of Oklahoma by the Laws of 1925, chapter 42, senate bill 104, and the 
estabhshment of the unit has the approval of the State forestry de- 
partment. Officers and county boards of supervisors in those coun- 
ties in which plans are being made for the early purchase of lands have 
given their assent. There is, moreover, a stroi^ local sentiment in 
favor of Federal ownership for the purpose of developing the depleted 
earning capacity of these lands in order that in the future they may 
contribute to local public income. 

The entire area within the unit ia a i^ough mountainous region of low 
but prevailingly sharp crested ri<^es. Winding Stair Mountain crosses 
the unit from east to west, together with its southern outline, Buffalo 
Mountain, while to the southward of the Winding Stair Mountain and 
paralleling it but separated from it by the Valley of the Kiamichi 
River are the Kiamichi Mountains. These ranges have a general 
altitude of about 2,000 feet toward the west, rising eastward to 2,400 
feet, Black Hawk and Rich Mountain ascendii^ above 2,700 feet. 
The surroundir^ valleys and plains from which the mountains rise 
he at a general altitude of about 1,000 feet. 

The slopes are steep, rough, and rocky. The soils, prevaiUngly sandy 
and gravelly, derived in Targe part from the surface sandstones, are 
shallow and when denuded of v^etative cover and exposed are sub- 
ject to excesHve erosion. The unit drains to the northward intothe 
Arkansas River, largely through the Canadian and Poteau Rivers, 
while the streams tlowmg southward, the most important being the 
Kiamichi River, are tributaries of the Red River. The rainfall of this 
region is relatively light in comparison with that farther east, and 
especially that of the lower part of the Mississippi River Valley. 
M\ich of it, though, is of a decidedly concentrated type, 20 inches 
havii^ fallen within one month, which is essentially one-half year'a 
normal precipitation. As a result of this character of rainfaU, the 
region sometimes makes a substantial contribution to the floods of the 
Arkansas and Red Rivers and through these streams to the floods of 
the lower Mississippi. A large part of the flood waters of the Red 
River flood of the spring ofl930, which devastated tiie valley of that 
stream between Shreveport and Alexandria, La., originated within this 
mountainous region. The fan-shaped basins of the streams, the steep 
slopes of the mountains, the shallow soils and low storage capacity, 
the scant humus which promotes rapid run-off, are all features which 
contribute to high floods in the streams having their sources in these 
mountain ranges. 

The original forest consisted of pine on the southern slopes and 
pine with pockets of oak on the heads of streams and in the hollows of 
the northern slopes. Some of the hardwood stands are of open wood- 
land type, consisting of groves of small-sized oaks and hickories. 
The stands of pine were relatively heavy over considerable areas, 
particularly to the eastward, yielding locally from 10,000 to 12,000 
board feet per acre. The better class of hardwood stands yielded trom 
4,000 to 5,000 feet per acre. At the present time the ^^ater [)ortion 
of the timber within the area, except on the Kaimichi Mountain, has 
been cut, the general history of these lands being one of close cuttine 
and many fires during the past 35 years. The lands were purchased 
for their pine timber by lumber companies through the Indian ^ency 
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or from individual Indians to whom they had been allotted. In places 
alt sound trees have been removed to a diameter as low as 6 inches. 
Notwithstanding this close cutting and the disastrous effects of fires 
both prior to and subsequent to cutting, there is now a partial re- 
stocking of switches and saplings about 20 per cent complete, and 
enough defective trees have been left to serve as seed trees to supple- 
ment the partial stocking. The area which will require planting to 
secure restocking to pine is relatively small. In a few places the thick- 
ets of oak brush which have come in since logging may be so dense as to 
interfere with natural estabUshment of pine even with seed trees 
near by. 

Less than 2 per cent of the lands within the unit are now or have 
been cleared for farming purposes. On the whole they are entirely 
unsuitable for tillf^e or for clearing as grazing lands. They have, 
however, a fair carrying capacity as natural wild range. If these 
lands are to contribute materially to the permanent upbuilding of the 
counties in which they are located, it must be chiefly through the 
reestablishment of their timber-producing capacity and the wood- 
workii^ industries dependent thereon. There are no going mining 
operations within the unit nor have any workable deposits oeen located, 
although the entire area has been closely prospected. Coal and gas 
operations, however, lie immediately to the northward. There are 
no water-power projects within the unit, but some of the streams are 
locally prized for fishing. 

The ownership is made up of a few large tracts, belonging to lumber 
companies, within or adjoining which are many small holdmgs, essen- 
tially all without any cleared lands upon them, and largely held by 
nonresident owners. The unit is accessible to the main hue of the 
Kansas City Southern Railroad, which crosses it at its eastern end and 
the Frisco, which crosses the western end. Two State highways also 
cross it from north to south. 

The Evangeline National Forest purchase -umf.— Since timber produc- 
tion is the primary purpose of the unit it is estabhshed under section 6 
of the act of June 7, 1924, which amends the act of March 1, 1911. 
It will be the fourth in the series of small areas authorized in Louisiana 
under the permissive legislation of the State of Louisiana (act 71, 
Laws of 1924) ; the other three being the Catahoula, occupyi^ a rough 
hilly area largely in the southern part of Grant Parish; the Kisatchie, 
which embraces a portion of the broken region known as the Kisatchie 
hiUs on the crest of the divide between the Red and Seline Rivers, and 
the Vernon to the south thereof. 

The police jury of Rapides Parish, which is the official board, has 
given its approvid to the Evangeline unit. Since this is a large and 
wealthy pansh the removal from the tax rolls of the lands to be pur- 
chased following the establishment of this forest will have no material 
effect upon the local tax situation. 

The unit is located near the center of Rapides Parish, which is near 
the center of the State. The northwestern comer of the unit is only 
10 miles from Alexandria, the largest city in the central part of the 
State, a distributing and manufacturii^ center and an important rail- 
road point. The unit is located on the watershed of the Red and 
Atchafalaya Rivers, the latter being in fact the direct channel through 
which most of the water of the Red River normally finds its way into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 
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The surface of the unit is hilly near the watercourses, but less broken 
or nearly rolling at a distance back. The streams are numerous, some 
of them with rather wide timbered swamp lands bordering them. The 
drainage is poor in the swamp lands and at times they are flooded. 
The soils are largely sandy, sandy loams, with clays and gravels 
locally. Some of tne gravel is of good quahty for road construction and 
is being used for this purpose. The lands are too rolling and the soils 
on Uie whole too deficient in humus and other elements of fertility to 
have any promise of h^h future agricultural value. The unit is very 
accessible, being flanked on the east by the main line of the Missouri 
Pacific Eailroad. A common carrier logging rulroad flanks the west 
side. This probably will not be a permanent road as upon the comple- 
tion of losing operations its operation will be discontinued. Motor 
transportation is provided by a system of gravel roads, in good upkeep 
and well graded, skirting the unit, and one such road crosaing it. 

More than 90 per cent of the gross area of the unit is cutover, largely 
stump land. Most of the area was cut over about 15 years bso. 
The larger portion of the cultivated lands is located along and neat ttie 
streams. Less than 10 per cent is in farms and of the area within 
farms only a portion is actuaUy in cultivation. Much of the land which 
has been cleared is no longer in cultivation. 

The possibility of mineral or oil development while always present 
can now be minmiized since the area has been thoroi^hly prospected 
and sufficient indications of mineral value have not been found to 
justify commercial operations. On account of the cover afforded by 
the thickets along the streams there is considerable wild game on the 
lands within the unit. The proximity to Alexandria makes this an 
element of value, the hunting privileges over certain of these lands 
beii^ leasied by a hunting club. This right wUl be extinguished, how- 
ever, before title is taken to any lands so affected. 

There are three forest types represented on the unit: (1) Longjeaf 
pine; (2) loblolly pine; (3) mixed hardwoods. The longleaf-pine 
type occupies about 75 per cent of the gross area of the unit, being 
confined to the uplands upon which in the virgin forest it formed pure 
stands and was the only commercial species. The stands of this pine 
jdeldedfrom 15,000 to 18,000 feet, board measure, per acre, the domi- 
nant trees ranging from 90 to 110 feet in height. All of these stands 
have been cut. It is estimated that about one-half of the area of this 
type b restocking to a degree which will, imder protection, provide 
satisfactory stands, and that there are an adequate number of seed 
trees to bnng about this result. The restockii^ of this species varies 
in size from stemless tussocks to saplii^ 20 to 30 feet high, 

LobloUy pine occu^iies about 15 per cent of the area of the unit. 
For the most part it is replacement upon cut-over longleaf-pine lands 
on sites which are too dry for the best growth of lobloDy pme. The 
stands are not in good condition, being open and the trees rather 
scrubby and limbly. More or less shortleaf pine is mixed in, a tree 
which is better suited to dry sites than the lobloUy pine. The up- 
lands, which are restocking to loblolly pine, are sandy sites located 
chiefly in the western portion of the unit. Considerable areas are 
occupied by scrub oak; large areas must be planted. The original 
loblolly-pine sites are around the edges of the swamps where this 
species occurs in small pine groups or is associated with hardwoods. 
There is good replacement of this species on these sites. 
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The mixed hardwood type occupies the alluvials along the streams 
and the Bwamps. Oaks, gums, water hickories, with loblolly pine 
locally are the species whim compose this type. It is the only type 
which is not seriously ravaged by fire. This type has only been culled 
of the most desirable trees. Eeplacement is usually good, although 
the tendency is for less-desirable species, which are not cut, to form 
the larger part of the replacement. 

The extensive lumber industry which was at one time dependent 
upon the heavy timber within Ims unit has dwindled until at present 
the only remaming merchantable saw timber available is the small 
stand of low'^ade species in the swamps. The outlook for the 
utiUzation of small-sized timber is good. Longleaf-pine stands within 
30 years produce timber sufficiently lai^e for pulpwood for which there 
will be a ready market. Stands somewhat older are available for 
turpentining. Well-developed individual trees are readily marketed 
forpoles at a creosoting plant at Alexandria. 

"niree owners — luml^r companies — control more than 60,000 acres 
within the unit. The remaining lands are in small holdings. 

The Cumberland National Forest parchaee unii. — The Cumberland 
purchase unit, in Kentucky, includes portions of Bath, Estill, Jack- 
son, Lee, Madison, Menifee, Morgan, Owsley, Powell, Bockbridge, 
Eowan, and Wolfe Coimties, and is located on the watersheds of 
the Kentucky, Licking, and Red Rivers, all tributaries of the Ohio. 
Stream protection is tie major objective, but on account of its loca- 
tion at the extreme western edge of the Appalachians and bordering 
the intensively developed agricidtural and manufacturing region of 
the lower Ohio River Valley timber production will be highly impor- 
tant. Kentucky is the only Appalachian State south of New York in 
which no national forest has been located. Permissive legislation 
was passed by the Legislature of Kentucky in 1914. 

The unit is located upon the Cumbenand Plateau, a region of 
considerable relief, the mountain crests being for the most part 
broad, flat-topped ridges^nd the valleys within the plateau usually 
narrow and gorge like. The mountains ' which are of sandstone and 
shale, are separated by narrow shale and limestone valleys. A large 

0-tion of the region is mineralized, being underlaid by coal. It is 
ieved, however, that it will be possible to acquire some lands 
outside of the coal fields, and other lands where workable seams of 
coal are present may be acquired subject to the rights of the owners 
to mine the coal, their mining rights to be restricted to a definite 
period. 

Within this unit lie the headwaters of the Kentucky River, navi- 
gable for several hundred miles up to the very foot of tne mountains; 
the Cumberland River, likewise navigable over loi^ stretches through 
the State of Tennessee; and the Big Sandy River, an important 
upper tributary of the Ohio River, likewise navigable by barges and 
extensively used for rafting timber. Many of these streams are 
subject to high floods, and all of them contribute materially to the 
flood waters of the Mississippi River, and of the lower reaches of 
the Ohio, The slopes of the ndges are generally steep, from 30 to 35 
per cent. The soil on the slopes is prevailingly shaUow, especially 
on those underlaid with sandstone rocks. The rainfall is unusually 
heavy and concentrated. This results in rapid run-off of storm 
water and high floods, particularly in the mountain streams with 
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narrow valleys. About 80 per cent of the region is forested. Tlie 
farms are small and many of them occupy slope land on which 
eroaion is active. There is also considerable erosion in the portions 
of the forested land where the soil is so frequently burned as to 
lessen the accumulation of a layer of protective humus. 

The United States Geological Survey has reported upon the unit, 
as required by law, and finds as a result of a reconnaissance of the 
region that forests have a favorable influence upon the r^:imen of 
navigable streams, both in minimizing erosion and lessening the silt- 
ing of stream channels and in tending to equalize stream flow. The 
sods of this unit have a good growing capacity, producing timber of 
high quality. The important forest trees are poplar, white oak, red 
0f3r, chestnut, and hemlock. The heavy stands are largely concen- 
trated in the hollows, on the slopes, and on the plateaus. The oaks 
and hickory predominate. There is an excellent market for saw 
timber, and in many places a good market for mine props, poles, ties, 
and other products using small or low-grade material. This area, like 
the Allegheny, is destined to play an important r61e in the industrial 
development of this region in the production of timber. 

Timber sales andjorest management in the eastern forests. — During 
the fiscal year endii^ June 30, 1930, the purchased forests under 
administration, excluding the Choctawhatchee, Luquillo, Ocala, Oua- 
chita, and Ozark Forests, all or the greater portion of the areas of 
which were set aside from public lands, yielded a gross revenue of 
S271 ,685, of which 1257,626 represents receipts from the sale of forest 
products, including saw timber, chestnut tannic-acid wood, pulpwood, 
tailbark, telephone poles, posts, ties, and fuel wood, and timber set- 
tlement and timber trespass, the balance being miscellaneous receipts 
from grazing, special use, and fire trespass. 

The following table shows, by years, the acquired areas and the 
corresponding receipts from the acquired land: 
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Economic conditions in the r^ons tributary to the purchased 
forests are changing. With the gradual disappearance of virgin 
timber supplies, the large operations are passing out of existence, 
and a class of operators able to handle small Ic^iog jobs is beii^ 
developed, partly through sales of national forest stumpage. The 
portable inill has returned to a place of importance in the manufac- 
ture of lumber. The farm population adjacent to the national 
forests looks more and more to the national forests as a source of 
employment during off seasons. 
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One thousand or more sales are made annually from the purchased 
forests, lai^ely of salvage material — stumpage that was considered 
of little value 10 or 15 years ago. These sales are not made at ran- 
dom nor are they based solely upon the wishes of prospective pur- 
chasers. Rather they follow the prescriptions laid down in carefully 
worked out timber-menagement plans which inventory the timber, 
determine the rate of growth, set forth when, where, and at what 
rate cutting shall take place, and outUne the silvicultural and timber- 
sale policies to be followed; in short, give the forest officer in chaise 
a clear-cut statement of how he is to manage the timber for which 
he is responsible. The underlying principle of these plans is "sus- 
tained yield " ; that is,only the equivalent of the growth is cutannually. 
The ideal and chief purposes are to build up and maintain per- 
manent forest industries and the communities dependent upon them. 
The apphcation of the principle of sustained yield to the purchased 
forests 18 somewhat complicated by the wrecked condition in which 
most of the land is acquired, but some progress is apparent. As 
roads reach back into the mountain valleys, farmers are enabled 
not onl^ to haul their crops to market, but are encouraged to em- 
ploy their off seasons in getting out products from the forest. Some- 
times the few croasties or cords of extract wood brought from the 
near-b^ national forest land constitute their only source of cash for 
replemshing supplies of sugar, coffee, and clothing. 

All sales of timber, or harvesting operations, are conducted with 
a single end in view, namely, the improvement of the conditions of 
growth of the second crop. Culled stands must make way for stands 
that will grow; diseased and decadent trees must be removed; young 
stands must be thinned. In working out methods the foresters in 
charge are confronted with the same problems, both economic and 
technical, that must be faced by the landowner who wishes to cut bis 
woodlands with an eye to the future. Since the national forests are 
representative of nearly every type and forest condition, their 
demonstrational value is of great importance. 

It is of interest to follow the development of the lands which have 
been purchased into productive national-forest units, producing 
timber and contributing to the upkeep of the communities in which 
located. The increase in the income from timber sales; the progress 
in protection; the development of improvements necessary for 
effective administration and the use of the for^ts by the public 
for recreation are all significant. 

Forest nurseries arid -plaTiiing. — Of the land that has been acquired 
to date, it is estimated that 130,000 acres are barren of tree growth, 
and will have to be planted in order to establish a stand of com- 
mercially desirable species. This large area of potentially valuable 
forest land Ues idle. To meet this situation in part, a modern tree 
nm^ery has been estabhshed at Parsons, W. Va., on a tract of 2S.S 
acres purchased for that purpose. The present capacity of this 
nursery is 2,000,000 trees per year. It will be increased and other 
nursenes will be established as funds become available. 
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Table showing the average annual nei area, ike average annual number of fires, and 
the average annual area burned in the eastern region as a whole, over S-year periods 
beginning with the period 19il~19SB 
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P'ire confrW in the eastern region. — ^The best mdex of the effectiveness 
of fire control in the eastern national forests is the per cent of the 
area of Oovemment land that is burned. This and other data are 
shown bj the table above, which is arranged by 5-year calendar 
year periods be^nnini with that of 1921-1925 and closing with 
1925-1929. These statistics emphasize the degree to which fires are 
mao-caused and the high proportion that are of incendiary origin. 
It will be noted that while there has been no notable reduction in 
the number of fires by S-year periods there has been a reduction in 
the per cent of loss of Government land. Acreage is increased each 
year through purchase, and the protection problem is therefore an 
ever changing one since the boundaries of the forests do not remain 
static ana a new quota of forest residents and neighbors must be 
educated as to the need for the protection of lands from fue. 

Fire seasons on these forests vary in duration as does the inflamma- 
bility of the forests and the risk of fires startii^. The risk on the 
White Mountain Forest in New Hampshire and Maine is very low, 
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and the preTailing sentiment of the region is Btrongly against forest 
fires. As one progresses south through the forests of the Southern 
Appalachians, the spring and fall fire seasons are of longer duration; 
many of the interior v^eys are agricultural or Bemiagricultural, bo 
that the population of the region not only immediately borders the 
forests but actually extends within them. The density of the popu- 
lation is a very important factor in determining the man-caused fire 
risk to the forests. 

Through portions of the Southern Appalachian region the forest 
floor is intensely inflammable, due primarily to the leaf fall from hard- 
wood species, and fires spread rapidly when once started. 

In the pine foreste of Louisiana and Florida the duration of the fire 
* season is even longer than farther north, and the forest floor, because 
of the prevalence of pine needles and dense cover of dead grass which 
crows in the open pine forests, becomes as dry as tinder, and despite 
the absence of precipitous slopes, fires spread witii extraordinary 
rapidity under favorable hmnidity and wind conditions. 

The forest floor of the shortleaf-pine stands of the Ouachita Forest 
in Arkansas is quite comparable to that of the southern pine States, 
but the Ouachita being m a mountainous region, precipitous slopes 
enhance the spread of f&e, The hardwood stand of the Ozark Forest, 
also in Arkansas, has fire seasons in the spring and fall comparable t«f 
the Ouachita and to the more southern forests in the eastern United 
States. The big majority of the forest fires set annually are on these 
two Arkansas forests, while the Choctawhatchee, Osceola, and Ocala 
Forests of Florida also contribute lai^ely to the annual crop of fires. 
(The Arkansas and Florida Forests are made up largely of what were 
formerly unappropriated public lands.) 

Slowly but surely this acquisition of interior holdii^ will tend to 
reduce the number of man-caused fires. Enforcement of the law 
against setting fires has its vital part to play in curtailing this menace, 
but efforts are being made in other ways to prevent man-caused 
fires. Every kind of fire risk is carefully analyzed and specific pro- 
n'ams are initiated each year to minimize and overcome each one. 
This includes plans and provision for their execution to prevent fires 
originating from land-clearing activities of local settlers, from logging 
operations, from sawmills, from hunters, campers, smokers, and from 
other specific causes to which past fires can be attributed. An 
important phase of this work in the eastern national-forest r^on is 
to spread the gospel of fire prevention, preparedness, and suppression 
to owners of near-by private lands. 

Each year sees the forests better prepared both as to trained men 
and physical resources promptly to attack and fight fires in accord- 
ance with standards and practices which have been established as 
the result of constant study and broad experience. 

The all-important task is to bring about a fire mindedness on the 
part of the general public so that a woods fire will be looked upon as 
the menace that it is. To obtain this objective the motion picture 
and other modem educational methods are being used to the limit 
of available resources, and increased efforts are being put forth to 
bring to justice those individuals who violate Federal and State fire 
laws. 

Fish and game on the eastern purchased iMtianal /create.— The fish 
and game laws of the several States apply on the national forests, 
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except on those areas included in the national game refuges. Accord- 
ingly, the State fish and game commissions primarily are responsible 
for the protection and propagation of the wdd hfc, but in this work 
they receive the cooperation of the Forest Service. With the strength- 
ening of game and fish laws, and better enforcement of these laws, 
the next step is to plant sufficient game animals and game birds for 
breeding purposes, since on moat of the national fwests in the 
Southern Appalachians there is a big deficiency, if not total absence, 
of desirable species of wild life. In order that this breeding stock 
will not be molested it must be given adequate protection. This is 
being accomphshed by the estabhshment of game refuges on Govern- 
ment land on which the wild hfe is not molested. Twenty State 
refuges embracing 292,685 acres have been established and placed ■ 
under protection m 10 Eastern and Southern States and 8 Federal 
refuges, including 224,331 acres, exist in 4 of the States in the eastern 
region. These refuges are so located that surplus game animals and 
iMr^le are free to spread over and restock the adjacent national-forest 
lands which are subject to hunting under State law. 

With so much of the privately-owned land in the densely-populated 
eastern portion of the United States being posted against trespass, 
the national forests, exclusive of the game refuges, are rapidly becom- 
ing the only large areas of woodland open to the general public for 
huntii^ and fishmg. 

Recreation on tlu eastern ^rckased nationaljoreeta. — The "call of the 
hills" results in the ever-mcreasing recognition by the pubUo of the 
recreational BdTant^:es of the national forests of the East and South. 
While the greatest number of persons umng the Government land for 
recreational purposes do so during the summer months, yet the great 
variety of flowering plants, shrubs, and trees in the spring and early 
summer and the ever-changing colors of the fall foUage are materially 
increasing the period devoid to healthful out-of-door recreation. 

To supply accommodations for the picnickers and campers the 
Forest Service on those areas especially desirable for such purposes 
provides pure Wfrtw supplies and adequate sanitary facilities. It also 
clears the areas of inflammable material and undergrowth. A total of 
52 such areas have been made available to the public without charge or 
unnecessary restrictions. In return the visitors are required to be 
extremely careful with fire, to leave clean camps, to guard against 
stream pollution, and to avoid marring or destroying the plant life 
and natural beauty. 

A number of semicivic organizations such as Bc^ and Girl Scouts, 
Youn|; Men's Christian Association, and Young Women's Christian 
Association, have secured permits to develop camps in the national 
.forests. In this way a few acres of land with the necessary improve- 
ments built by these ora;anizfttions afford accommodations and health- 
ful outdoor recreation mr 300 to 500 boys or girls during the summer. 

Improvemenia on the eastern purchased national forest?.— -Many 
improvements such as roads, trails, telephone linos, ranger stations, 
and lookout towers are necessary on the purchased forest areas before 
they can be efficiently protected against forest fires and properly 
administered. Flans for the necessary improvements are made as 
areas are acquired, and construction proceeds as rapidly as funds 
become available. In the execution of tJieee plans, the improvementB 
necessary for fire control are constructed first, since adequate fire 
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protection muet be given before the timber and other resources csn be 
developed, 

Much of the road work for which special appropriatiooa are avail- 
able is done in cooperation with the States and counties, since the 
projects are of use not only for the protection and adminiatration of 
the national forests but also for through and community travel as 
•veil as for recreation purposes. Other improvementa must neces- 
sarily be constructed and financed by the Government, since they are 
necessary only for the development of its property. 

Under the law, the forest n^hway funds must be spent on forest 
roads of primary importance to the States, counties, or communities. 
Other road funds supplement these and are used on secondary roads 
and trails which are needed for the protection and development of the 
national-forest properties and for local community travel. Through 
them the Government is bettering many local roads which were con- 
structed before the properties were acquired but which through neg- 
lect had become practically impassable. New ones also are being 
built where they are necessary for transportation of fire fighters and 
supplies, and many of the back mountain communities are being 
given better access to the outside world. In the Southern Appalachi- 
ans special attention is being given to the construction of utDization 
roads necessary for the salvaging of the chestnut timber which is 
being killed by blight. 

North Central National Forest Purchase Units — Region 9 

R^on 9 includes the States of Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois. The national-forest 
purchase program contemplates the acquirement of limited areas of 
typical forest lands adaptable for forest production in order that the 
best methods of growing forests may be demonstrated, encouraged, 
and directed along proper lines. By demonstration of effective forest- 
land management, the economic possibihties of forest production, 
combined with the technique of forestry in all its phases, will become 
available to other agencies. Purchase of the necessary acreage of 
land within the established and proposed units in this region is but 
the first step that must be taken to carry out the Government's 
project. 

Nine purchase areas have been established in this region, 4 being 
located m Michigan, 2 in Minnesota, and 3 in Wisconsin. Addition^ 
units are planned in these States to bring the total area to be pur- 
chased up to 2,500,000 acres. By means of the series of purchase 
areas in these three States, it is the hope and plan of the commission 
to not only aid in a small way in the production of actual timber crops 
which will in part become available to the industrial and agricultural 
States to the south, but to assist in bringing about the reestablishment 
of commercial forests upon the remaining fifty-odd milfion acres of 
forest soils in the Lake States. The present purchase prognmi in- 
volves only 6 or 7 per cent of the total acreage of forest sons in the 
Lake States. By concentrating activities upon this small proportion 
of the land and developing to the utmost proper fire-protection meas- 
ures, proper planting technique, and the conversion of idle lands to 
productive lands and nonmerchantable or partially merchantable 
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forests to commercially valuable forests, the remaining acreage should 
be brought back to productivity by other agencies. 

The production of new timber supplies in the Lake States is pecul- 
iarly a matter of interstate concern because of the close proximity in 
this region of a vast area of land suitable only for tiie production of 
forest crops to States almost entirely agricultural or industrial in 
character. The elimination of heavy freight charges on lumber is of 
particular importance to the fanner of these States. Federal expen- 
ditures and aid to the States is clearly justified by the interstate 
character of the necessity that exists. 

In working out its plan for the region, the Forest Service is operat- 
ing with the conservation agencies of the States involved, as well as 
with local poUtical units. Federal activity is made supplementary to 
the activities of the States and private individuals and is not per- 
mitted to conflict therewith. 

Along with the economic values that will be produced in this 
region, the use of eiees for recreation purposes by the public will be 
extremely high and of great public value to the cong^ted populations 
to the south. From tms standpoint alone, it is believed the projected 
national-forest program in the Lake States is of interstate importance. 

The success of the entire project is dependent upon, first, the 
rapid purchase of the lands within the units, and, secondly, provision 
for the development of the areas after they are purchased. This 
development will involve the establishment of the necessary protection 
system and organization, the management of the units by men skilled 
in all phases of forest production, including the latest results in research 
being carried on in the region, and the initiation of planting operations 
on a sufficient scale to accomplish the necessary artificial reforestation 
job within a reasonable time. 

Conservation of forests is in all three States a potent issue at 
this time. Public interest has been thoroughly aroused by the 
progressive denudation of the lands in the northern part of these 
States. The economic tragedy of the attempted exploitation of 
submarginal agricultural lands is now known and appreciated. The 
abandonment of hundreds of thousands of acres of land and the tax 
delinquency problem created thereby has placed the counties in an 
impossible situation in financing their necessary functions. The work 
and projects of the commission have been accepted by many counties 
as an aid to them in meeting their desperate needs. The situation 
is extremely acute and the development of the purchase program in the 
northern Lake States will help meet it to some extent. 

The planting operations carried on in the units during the past 
year were of great aid in meeting distress caused by unemployment. 
Forest planting is as yet done mostly by manual labor, and a great 
percentage of the money spent goes into pay rolls. 

There were approved for purchase in the Lake States region during 
the year a total of 260 tracts, containing a net area of 205,889 acres, 
at an average price of $1.70 per acre. Title to 122,673 acres passed to 
the United States at an average price of $1.57 per acre. This makes a 
total of 227,912 acres in this region, titie to which has vested in the 
Government. Progress in carrying out the purchase program of the 
commission during the fiscal year 1930 was, by States and units, as 
follows; 
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Xte Keweenaw unit, approved December 12, 1928, was enlarged 
by the addition of 90,756 acres, which rounded out the boundaries 
offering a greater diversification of soil and type conditions and will 
reduce the unit cost of administration and wUl make the protection 
problem more practicable. It also will permit the more logical and 
orderly development of plana for this unit. From the Marquette 
unit 28,800 acres were eluninated and 14,547 acres from the Huron 
unit in order to exclude lands that either could not be purchased at 
reasonable prices or were difficult of administration and not suitable 
for the purposes intended. These changes in the boundaries of these 
units balanced out the program between the units and improved the 
boundaries very markedly. The series of units in the State of Michi- 
gan is now complete, with the exception of minor boundary adjust- 
ments which may be necessary from time to time. 

The Conservation Commission of the State of Michigan has facili- 
tated the consolidation of lands within the purchase unit by ex- 
changes and offers of State lands for sale where this was practicable. 
The commission in this State is using every possible means to get all 
agencies to help perfect fire protection of lands within the. State 
and to get lands back into a productive condition. This commission 
is very appreciative of the efforts of the Federal Government in aiding 
the State to meet the situation and is extending all po^ble co- 
operation, 

Huron unit. — During the past year the purchase of a net area of 
8,718 acres was approved within the Huron purchase unit. The 
lands involved 38 tracts which were approved at an average price 
of $1.94 per acre. This brings the total area approved for purchase 
up to 79,740 acres. In addition, 14,118 acres were acquired through 
exchanges. The consoUdation work within the Huron unit is par- 
tic^llarly important, because of the fact that 10,000 acres per year 
are being planted by the Forest Service and alienated lands mterfere 
to a considerable degree with the orderly progress of the planting 
operations, as well as the necessary fire lines that must be constructed 
to protect the plantations after they are established. 

Marquette unit. — During the fiscal year 1930, the purchase of 13 
tracts, naving net area of 12,757 acres, at an average price of J1.53 
per acre, was approved. This makes a total of 42,060 acres approved 
for purchase, and when title is acquired will, when added to the 
area of the vacant lands, give the Government title witbiu the 
Marquette unit to a total area of 69,575 acres. Reforestation opera- 
tions are actively under way in this area on a limited scale, about 
2,000 acres per year being planted laigely to Norway pine. 

Tax delincfuency continues to be the stumbling block in the way of 
rapid cousohdation of holdings, but with the acquirement of tax 
delinquent lands progress should be fairly rapid in the future. The 
abandonment of land in this area has reached the stage where there 
is now practically no settlement except that connected with transient 
timber operations. 

Mackinoc unii.— During the year the commission approved the 
purchase of six tracts, having an a^r^ate net area of 20,995 acres, 
at an average price of 11.63 per acre within this unit. This makes a 
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total of 70,354 seres approved for purchase. Considerable i 
within this unit has been in the past held for recreational valaes. 
Other large areas were held for possible farm development, and 
efforts were made to promote sales for this fturpose. These prospects 
are being rapidly abandoned. There remains within the area about 
25,000 acres of timber as yet uncut. 

A suspension of the acceptance of proposals in the eastern tier of 
townships within this unit has been raised, since it was found that 
the owner of the largest tract desired to sell out but could not do so 
on account of the great amount of back taxes. The land will in the 
course of events now revert to the State and become available for 
acquirement. The timbered lands within the unit, held largely by 
one company, are being offered as fast as the timber is removed. 

Keweenaw unit. — During the year the commission approved the 
purchase of 17 tracts having a net area of 3,223 acres at an average 
price of $2.71 per acre. This makes a total of 37,792 acres approved 
for purchase within this unit. 

Within this area some tracts of virgin timber are being offered 
which, if purchase can be consummated, will be of great value for 
demonstration purposes and in building up at a reasonably early 
date a series of age classes within the unit that will permit of con- 
tinuous cutting operation and a very appreciable revenue. 

MINNESOTA 

The problem of properly handling the 20,900,000 acres of forest 
land, together with an unestimated acreage of marginal agricultural 
land is probably the largest economic problem with which the State 
of Minnesota is confronted to-day. 

Estimates indicate that 5,500,0(X) acres of forest land in Minnesota 
can be classed as denuded and unproductive, requiring artificial 
reforestation to restore them to a condition of economic production. 
About 57 per cent of the total area in the 16 northern counties com- 
prising the Kne Belt is classified as nonagricultural or land not suit- 
able for fanning. In 1925, 18.3 per cent of this region was in farm 
ownership and 5.4 per cent in plowland and plowable pasture. At 
the rate of increase in -farm oivnership and in plowland from 1900 
to 1926, it will take over 50 years for the remaimng agricultural land 
to be acquired by farmers, and about 225 years to place the agricul- 
tural land under cultivation. Indications point to a marked slacken- 
ing of increase in farm development from 1920 to 1925, and some 
counties showed actual decreases. In 1928 approximately one-third 
of all the taxable land in the region north of Lake Supenor was tax 
dehnquent. This deUnquency is growing at an alarming rate. In 
Minnesota there is strong public support for restoring the idle lands 
to a condition of economic production and there is marked appre- 
ciation that idle forest lands represent a real economic loss to the 
State. 

Su^rior purchase unii. — During the past year 89 tracts, with a 
combined net area of 29,072 acres, were approved for purchase at an 
average price of $1,85 per acre. A total of 106,887 acres h^ now 
been approved for purchase, at an average price of $1.69 per acre; 
67,579 acres have passed to the Government through transfer of 
title. An additional 40,000 acres have been formally offered for sale. 
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*!rhe bulk of the cutK>ver and bumed-orer lauds have uow beeu ac- 
quired or are now in process of purchase. Extensive logging operas 
tions are being carried ou within the unit and it is expected that the 
lands will become available for purchase immediately after the com- 
pletion of the cutting operations. 

During the past year 49,455 acres were added to the Superior pur- 
chase umt in order to straighten out the boundaries and make adounis- 
tration cheaper and more elective. 

The Superior National Forest and purchase unit is now subject to 
the provisions of the so-called Shipstead-Nolau bill, which was ap- 
. proved Ju^ 10, 1930, and baa for its purpose the protection of recrea^ 
tional values within this area. Unless the Government is able to 
buy privately owned land alon£ the lakes and on the islands within 
tlie unit, no act of Congress will serve to retain the hi^h recreational 
values that now exist, particularly along the international boundary 
waters. Negotiations are under way with owners of these lands with 
tfaie hope that the intent of Congress as set forth in the Shipstead- 
Nolan bill can be carried out. 

St. Croix unit. — No lands within this unit have been approved for 
purchase by the commission. 

Durii^ the past year it has become evident that this unit, which 
is located in Pine and Carlton Counties, probably will have to be 
abandoned, as no satisfactory solution apparently can be found to 
meet the financial situation of the counties. 

New units. — Two other small units within the State are now beii^ 
considered, which wlU complete the program for Minnesota. 

WISCONSIN 

In Wisconsin during the past year under the leadership of an aggres- 
sive Conservation Commission great progress has been made toward 
the formulation of State forest policies and practices. The timberland 
tax law in this State has been so perfected that the land listed for 
pennanent forest production is approaching the 500,00p-acre mark, 
Tbe national-forest units being established by the National Forest 
Reservation Commission in Wisconsin when properly developed will be 
of extreme value to owners of land in demonstrating methods and the 
technique of forest production, including in particular reforestation, 
which will of necessity form a lai^epartof the activities of the owners. 
'The national-forest units can be made supplemental to bona fide private 
efforts looking to a sustained yield of forest products for industry, and 
the State is planning to supplement the efforts of the Government along 
this line. By and large, the Wisconsin situation is shaping to a point 
where a concrete program will be possible, extending over a long period 
of years. This program should result in the end in the complete 
rehabilitation of the forests of Wisconsin, with resultant economic and 
social benefit to the State and Nation. 

Appreciation of the forest and land situation on the part of local 
political units has been well illustrated in determining the proper 
location of additional purchase units in the State. The northern 
counties were informed that a limited number and area of new pur- 
chase units could be ^tabUshed if the necessary consents from the 
counties and States were obtained. Eesolutions by the county boards 
requesting new areas or additions to existing areas include approxi- 
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mately 1,800,000 acres. The approved national-forest purchase 
program is greatly appreciated in this State, not only by the State 
conservation officials, but by the counties in the north. 

During the past year 89 tracts, with a gross area of 161,910 acres, 
were approved for purchase at an average price of $1.59 per acre 
in the State of Wisccmsin. 

Progress in canying out the purchase program of the commission 
during the fiscal year 1930 in Wisconsin was by units, as follows: 

Moguah. — During the fiscal year 1930 the purchase of 39 tracts 
having an ^^r^ate net area of 60,031 acres, at an average price of 
J1.33 per acre, was approved. This makes a total net area of 60,031 
acres approved in this unit. It is estimated that 30,000 acres, at an 
average price of about SI. 40 per acre, can be purchased during the 
fiscal year 1931. 

A planting program upon lands to which the Government acquired 
title is under way and consolidation of holdings within this purchaBe 
unit is of particular importance. Fifty-five per cent of the gross 
area has been acquired or is in process of acquirement. This represents 
about 63 per cent of the purchasable land in the unit. 

Oneida. — No land withm the Oneida unit has as yet passed to Gov- 
ernment ownership. The comjnission has approved the purchase of 24 
tracts containing a net area of 43;72S acres, and 1,799 acres are under 
option that have not as yet been presented. This represents approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the gross area and 40 per cent of the purchas- 
able acreage. 

By and large, the lands purchased so far have been the poorer 
quahty cut-over and burned lands. Purchases during the next fiscal 
year will involve lands of better quahty and more recently cut over, 
which will necessitate a littie higher average price per acre. 

The boundaries of this unit are unsatisfactory and negotiations are 
tmder way lookii^ to the rounding out of the area into a more logical 
unit. 

Flambeau unit. — No land has been acquired within the Flambeau 
unit. During the year the commission approved the purchase of 25 
tracts containing a net area of 58,523 acres at an average price of S1.63 
per acre. In addition to the lands approved for purchase approxi- 
mately 35,000 acres are under option. The total acreage of the 
optioned lands represents 69 per cent of the total and 70 per cent of 
the purchasable land. The land under option has practically all 
been cut and burned over wild land, with some areas classed as 
restocking with commercially valuable specie of pine, spruce, and 
hardwood. About 70 per cent of the land under option will have to 
be planted before it can be brought back to productivity. The 
averse price being paid for the land under option is SI .59 per acre. 
On account of the fact that this unit has been very badly devastated, 
it is highly possible that the land within the area can be purchased, 
taking it by and large, at an average price somewhat below S2 per acre. 

NEW DEVELOPMENT 

Distress in the northern Lake States caused bv tax delinquency is 
very acute. The local political units have great difficulty in financing 
schools and other essential pubhc requirements. The States are 
faced with the expenditure of great sums in order to meet the situa- 
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